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ABSTRACT 

Human individuals and social groups do not exist as natural objects; they are data 
of evaluative and active human experiences which cannot be theoretically standardized 
as either objective or subjective, but can be reconstructed and objectively investigated 
as facts by standardized methods of humanistic science. Thus viewed, the group is not 
an association of concrete individuals but a synthesis of members’ roles. Members’ roles 
and groups are cultural products, systems of values, and activities regulated in accord- 
ance with definite historical patterns. But there are various other factors which modify 
or interfere with the patterned relationships between groups and their members, and 
these raise many difficult problems of social causality. 

According to one conception sociology is part of the one and only 
science, which must be a deductive system of absolute truths grad- 
ually discovered by human reason. Formal logic, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, biology, psychology, and sociology are parts of 
this science in the order of their logical priority. The problems of 
each of the logically posterior parts are scientific only if stated in 
such terms as to have their solutions capable of final proof by reduc- 
tion to proved truths of the logically prior parts. 

We reject this conception for reasons it would take too long to 
state. We assume a plurality of autonomous sciences while acknowl- 
edging the existence of problems requiring the co-operation of several 
sciences. We deny that the theories of psychology or of biology or of 
any other science can form the premises for sociological propositions. 
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Sociology is a strictly inductive science; and an inductive science is 
not a system of absolute truths, but a system of hypotheses organiz- 
ing and guiding theoretic thoughts of men about a certain kind of 
data experienced by men. To expound this whole definition is a task 
of general methodology which cannot be performed here; only the 
meaning of the term “‘data experienced by men” must be explained 
in order to determine what are the data of our present problem—for 
this is a disputed matter among modern sociologists. 

By “experiencing” we mean becoming actually aware of any D. 
Becoming aware is a general concept including all such specific con- 
cepts as sensing, feeling, perceiving, remembering, anticipating, im- 
agining, dreaming, representing, and conceiving. D can denote what- 
ever any man ever becomes aware of—a sound, a pain, his body, a 
tree, the meaning of a word, an event he dreams of, the hero of a 
novel, his neighbor’s soul, the devil, JV 2, the theory of organic 
evolution, making love, planning a journey. A datum experienced 
by men, or an empirical datum, is a D which is identified as “the 
same” D by a man who has become aware of it several times in 
succession and by other men who have become aware of it simul- 
taneously or successively. A tree, a man’s body, V2 , and the theory 
of evolution are obvious instances; but so is Mr. Pickwick for those 
who read Dickens, the devil for those who believe in him. 

A brief reflection will show that any D can become an empirical 
datum as here defined. A man’s pain, the event he dreamed of, his 
planning a journey he will never make, can become empirical data 
if he subsequently remembers them and speaks about them to others 
who become aware of them, identifying them as that very pain of 
his, that event of his dream, that planning in which he indulged. 
Of course, the pain when felt, the event when dreamed, and the 
planning while going on are experienced differently from the manner 
in which remembered by himself, imagined, or conceived by others; 
but a tree is also differently experienced when seen and when re- 
membered or imagined from another man’s description. We call the 
first kind of experiences original and the second kind reconstructive. 

Not only do reconstructive experiences of a datum differ from 
original experiences; the latter also differ among themselves, as do 
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the former. A man experiences a tree differently when he sees it at 
different moments, and other men who see it experience it differently 
from him. In general, an empirical datum is differently “given” each 
time it is experienced. 

In science, empirical data become objects of theoretic thoughts. 
Scientific organization of theoretic thoughts is possible only if their 
objects are exactly determined. This presupposes a theoretic stand- 
ardization of the varying experiences of empirical data. By com- 
bining the pragmatic test of methodical action (practical experi- 
ment or planned observation) with the logical test of systematic 
symbolization every science determines which experiences of empiri- 
cal data can be considered as indicative of what these data objec- 
tively are. Experiences which diverge from the standard are re- 
garded as subjective. 

Theoretic standardization has been applied mainly to original 
experiences. Only two kinds of original experiences, however, have 
been successfully standardized: sensory experiences of material data 
and conceptual experiences of logical data. Others have proved re- 
fractory. We cannot standardize theoretically the original experi- 
ences of a pain, a dream, Mr. Pickwick, the devil, a human soul, an 
activity of love-making or of planning in order to determine what 
these data or the activities thus experienced are objectively. Such 
original experiences are indeed axiologically and normatively stand- 
ardized—data are defined as positive or negative values, activities 
required to conform to certain patterns—and these standards may 
be actually followed by many men. But this is manifestly different 
from theoretic standardization. 

Some modern scientists reason that values and activities can never 
be objects of scientific study because they are subjective. The error 
of such reasoning is obvious. The terms “subjective” and “objec- 
tive” are theoretically meaningless unless applied to the experiences 
of data which are already objects of scientific study. To prove that 
values and activities cannot become such objects it would be neces- 
sary to show that no experiences of values and activities can be 
scientifically standardized. Whereas, they are not only originally ex- 
perienced but are also data of reconstructive experiences. And recon- 
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structive experiences can be theoretically standardized even when 
original experiences cannot be." 

Thus, the reconstructive experiences of surgeons becoming aware 
of other people’s pains, or those of psychiatrists becoming aware of 
the hallucinations of maniacs, enable them to draw scientific gen- 
eralizations which are continually tested in the diagnosis of par- 
ticular cases. Students of religion reconstruct the original experi- 
ences of people who, believing in devils, act as if devils existed: upon 
such reconstructive experiences scientific theories are based which 
can be proved or disproved by new methodical observations of other 
students. The datum for scientific investigation in such a case is not 
“the pain as such,” “the devil as such,” “the action of devil worship 
as such,” but “the pain as felt by the patient,” “the devil as rep- 
resented by the participants of a witch trial,” “the action of devil 
worship as a would-be witch tended to perform it.’” 

And the experiences of such a datum which are theoretically 
standardized and make it a fit object for scientific study are not 
those of the patient, the witch, or the inquisitor but the repeated 
reconstructive experiences of the same surgeon and other surgeons, 
of the same religionist and other religionists. The experiences of the 
patient, the witch, and the inquisitor are neither subjective nor 
objective; they are simply given as data of the reconstructive experi- 
ences of surgeons or religionists. Subjective indeed would be the 
experience of a religionist who believed in devils, and, under the in- 
fluence of this belief, reconstructed the experiences of the witch and 
of the inquisitor in a way which deviated from the standard of 
theoretic objectivity accepted by other religionists. This does not 
mean that a scientist may not use his own original experiences of 
values and activities as data for study just as he uses those of other 
people; but he must reconstruct them in conformity with the same 
theoretic standards he uses in reconstructing the experiences of other 
people, basing his generalizations on his reconstructive not on his 
original experiences so that they can be controlled by other students. 

* Indeed, theoretic standardization of original sensory experiences of material data, 


depending as it does on pragmatic and logical tests, presupposes theoretic standardiza- 
tion of reconstructive experiences. 


2 We emphasized this point in earlier works by saying that the scientist investigates 
such data with his “‘humanistic coefficient.” 
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This view is contrary to the doctrine of the epistemological pri- 
macy of “introspective” information according to which only the 
student’s original experiences of his own ideas, feelings, and activi- 
ties are the ultimate source of valid knowledge since no reconstruc- 
tion of other people’s experiences can adequately reproduce them. 
But introspection for theoretic purposes is also reconstruction, never 
reproduction of the original experience. Of course, every experi- 
ence of ours is conditioned by past experiences. But the question of 
whether reconstructive experiences adequately reproduce original 
experiences of our own or somebody else’s is as irrelevant scien- 
tifically as the question of whether our standardized experiences of . 
material data adequately reproduce the original nature of those data. 
What matters is that such experiences allow us to identify the data 
to which they refer as objects of science with sufficient exactness to 
reach—by analytic and comparative methods—hypotheses concern- 
ing the structural and dynamic relationships among them which can 
be tested by new experiences. 

These remarks have prepared the ground for the statement of our 
problem. The empirical data we are to deal with are human indi- 
viduals and social groups. But the original experiences of these data 
cannot be theoretically standardized. Consequently, there can be no 
science of “({human] individuals as such” or “{social] groups as such.” 

As examples of individuals take myself, my readers, my friends, 
and my readers’ friends. Let any one of these individuals reconstruct 
his original experiences of himself and of other individuals. At any 
particular moment his experience of himself includes his body, expe- 
rienced as no other individual can experience it; his original experi- 
ences of his body are, therefore, unfit for theoretic standardization. 
Participating as he does in certain cultural traditions, his experience 
of himself includes also his mind—a conceptual datum. This concept 
covers a vague and chaotic multiplicity of ideas, feelings, and acts 
which as they actually occur cannot be originally experienced by 
anybody else. Moreover, the individual as a datum of his own ex- 
perience is not only his present body and mind; his whole past as he 
remembers it, and his future as he anticipates it, also belong to him- 
self and are exclusively his own. If he were to describe himself fully 
he would need to write an autobiography of many volumes. Nor can 
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the original experiences which an individual M derives from contact 
with another individual N be theoretically standardized, for they are 
the experiences of everything N was, is, and is expected to be to M 
as an object, not of theoretic thinking, but of practical interest, a 
value, and a participant in a common world of values, who by his 
bodily appearance, the symbolic expression of his experiences, his 
manifested attitudes, and performed activities exercises an influence 
upon M’s life which M evaluates and tries to control. Of course, 
there are sensory experiences of human organisms which have been 
scientifically standardized by biologists. But a human individual as 
originally experienced by himself and other individuals can no more 
be identified with a human organism as determined by biologists 
than the devil as an object of religious belief can be identified with 
processes in the believers’ nervous systems as objects of physiological 
study. 

Examples of social groups as empirical data are: the United States 
of America, the state of Illinois, the German ‘‘Nation,” the Fascist 
party, the Roman Catholic church, a Congregational village church, 
the University of Chicago, the French army, and a company of 
infantry. Each of these groups as an empirical datum is originally 
experienced only by the individuals who belong to it or have dealings 
with it as outsiders. Their experiences are evaluative and active. 
They multiply during the existence of the group—the latter is not 
fully given at any static moment, only in the course of its entire 
history. Whereas, for theoretically standardized sensory experi- 
ence—as has been shown by some of its exponents—there are no 
social groups, only spatial agglomerations of organisms each respond- 
ing physically and chemically to physical and chemical stimuli of its 
material environment (which includes other organisms). Such an 
agglomeration can no more be identified with the University of 
Chicago or the Fascist party, as experienced by its participants, than 
a series of spots of ink on the sheets of paper comprising an edition of 
Dickens’ works can be identified with Mr. Pickwick as described by 
Dickens. 

Any theory of the relation between individuals and groups can, 
therefore, be only a system of hypotheses concerning “individuals- 
as-experienced-by-themselves-and-other-individuals” in relation to 
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“‘groups-as-experienced-by-participants-and-outsiders.”’ These hy- 
potheses must be based exclusively on the standardized reconstruc- 
tive experiences of sociologists, sociographers, ethnologists, and his- 
torians who, by way of observation coupled with verbal or written 
communication, become aware of the values originally experienced 
and the activities originally performed by participants (including 
themselves) in social life. 

This paper aims to be merely an outline of such atheory. Most of 
the hypotheses here formulated and the problems raised are already 
explicitly or implicitly contained in sociological literature—so much 
so that it is impossible to quote within these narrow limits even a 
selection of the works that have been utilized. I hope to discharge 
such obligations at a later time in a more detailed exposition of the 
present subject. 

Let us consider an individual as a participant in some group. 
There are two aspects of this relationship which will become clear if 
we take the group in the process of its formation. For many groups 
this process can be reconstructed historically. For instance, not so 
long ago no such datum of human experience existed as the Fascist 
party, the University of Chicago, the United States, or the German 
“Nation.” Each of these was gradually brought into existence by 
the co-operation of many individuals, and it continues to be main- 
tained in existence by their further co-operation. In this respect it is 
a cultural product like many other products—a farm, a financial 
credit system, a language, the science of physics—but it differs from 
other cultural products in one important respect. Nearly every indi- 
vidual who participates in the activities which bring a social group 
into existence becomes also a part of the product itself as a group 
member. What does this mean? Modern sociologists know that a 
group member is not the concrete individual in his total biographic 
existence. To use the words of Park and Burgess, being a group 
member means being a specific kind of person who performs a 
specific kind of social role. Every concrete individual performs in 
the course of his life a number of social roles. We must push the 
analysis of these a little farther than has hitherto been done. 

Instances of social roles are the physician, the merchant, the 
artist, the housewife, the lady of fashion, the child, and the student. 
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Like a theatrical role, a social role involves continual interaction be- 
tween the performer and other people. The analysis of both roles 
shows that they are systems of values and activities practically 
standardized in accordance with a certain pattern—in the theatrical 
role, these are aesthetic; in the social role, social. A further im- 
portant difference is that in a theatrical drama the role is created by 
the dramatist once and for all: Hamlet is the same role in each par- 
ticular performance though different actors may play it differently. 
In social life each person enacts his own separate role; the roles of 
many particular physicians, merchants, or housewives are only 
similar because, and in so far as, they follow the same cultural pat- 
tern recognized as binding in certain collectivities. 

Every social role involves the following components: (1) A social 
circle of which the performing person is the center, i.e., a set of 
people who, according to the pattern, are expected to have a specific 
common interest in him and in whom he is expected to be specifically 
interested owing to certain similar relations which bind him with 
each of them (a circle of patients, of customers, of fashionable so- 
ciety, the family or school circle). (2) The person’s “social self,’’3 
i.e., his body and mind as represented and conceived by his social 
circle and by himself when he reflects or eventually reconstructs the 
(supposed) representation and conception of himself by his circle— 
special emphasis being put on those characteristics which his role 
needs according to the pattern, and his self being evaluated as it 
conforms with or deviates from the standard. (3) The person’s sta- 
tus, i.e., the total “rights” which his circle and himself recognize as 
due to him in his role (rights to economic values and services, to 
social recognition, to privacy, etc.). (4) The person’s function, i.e., 
the total “duties” which the social circle expects of him and which 
he tends to fulfil. 

All these components are found in the role of group member, but 
they are included in and determined by the composition and struc- 
ture of the group. If we follow in particular instances the processes 
of group formation and compare these processes, we discover that 
the group is a “creative synthesis’ (Wundt) of personal roles. It is a 


3 See C. H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order (New York: Scribners, 1902), 
chaps. v and vi. 
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suprapersonal system of values and activities common to group 
members and including within it all those values and activities 
which belong to their roles as members. Like all cultural systems, it 
is built in accordance with a certain recognized pattern which makes 
it resemble all the other groups molded on the same pattern, though 
it may show some original variation. The pattern includes certain 
axiological and normative standards which members of the group 
tend to apply in practice. 

The first step in group formation is the realization of a selective 
bond which connects the members and separates them from non- 
members. The prospective members are believed to have already 
some system of values in common which nonmembers are not sup- 
posed to share—territory, descent, religion, language, cultural tradi- 
tion, economic interests, political ends or ideals, etc. It is assumed 
by some or all of them that because of this they ought to associate 
to the exclusion of all those who do not share in such values. This 
assumption is acted upon and a closed membership is constituted. 
The same principle continues to apply to new candidates. Thus, the 
social circle of every member is limited to group members. In addi- 
tion, the group has a social nucleus, a single member (chief, elder, 
priest, king, president) or a small set viewed as a whole (senate or 
board of directors) with whom, directly or indirectly, all members 
are supposed to be connected. Through the nucleus the social circle 
of each member is meant to include actually or potentially the entire 
group membership. 

Second, the group is represented as a kind of superindividual 
social self, a synthesis of the social selves ascribed to its members; 
and the latter assume that it ought to be so and behave as if it were 
so. The group is made to appear as a collective body. In many 
groups a common physical type is imposed upon members: the pos- 
session of certain uniform bodily characteristics is required, and be- 
cause of these the group is viewed or conceived as a homogeneous 
mass. Members are expected to live together or at least to assemble 
periodically at a definite place; when the group is large many smaller 
sections may assemble, but the idea of a physical union is maintained 
by means of indirect contacts between these sections and a central 
body. Assembled members co-operate in producing modifications of 
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material reality, as if their bodies behaved like one collective, more 
or less organized body. An army corps and a modern factory group 
are good examples. 

By parallel processes the conviction develops that the group has a 
“collective consciousness,’ a “psyche,” a “mind.” In forming a 
group a common psychological type is imposed upon and mostly ac- 
cepted by the members; new candidates are often trained to conform 
with this type by a preparatory education. Consequently, certain 
values are similarly represented by many members, provoke similar 
emotional attitudes, and rouse similar active tendencies. Conscious 
of such similarities, members have the experience of sharing ideas, 
sentiments, and desires: ‘‘We know; we feel; we want.’”’ When such 
spontaneous incidental agreement on particular matters comes to be 
postulated as obligatory, continuous, and pertinent to ail matters 
concerning the group, the latter is impersonated as a conscious sub- 
ject: “The Church knows the Truth’; “The Army is proud of its 
victories”; “The Will of The State is manifested in its declarations.’’4 

Third, every social group is regarded as owning a certain property, 
material (a territory or at least a meeting place, economic materials, 
instruments, and products) and spiritual (divine or semidivine pro- 
tectors, special cults, customs and mores, traditions and legends, 
language, literature, art, knowledge, technical methods, social pres- 
tige, and power). The possession of this property gives the group in 
the experience of members and outsiders the character of a ‘“‘moral 
subject” or “moral person.” It constitutes a right of the group as 
against other groups, outsiders, and disloyal members; but it implies 
a duty of the group with regard to all loyal members whose rights to 
share in this property assure their status as members. In most 
groups there are several categories of members, each with a different 
status. 

4Such representations of the group as a collective body and a collective conscious- 
ness, and the activities connected with them, are at the bottom of the well-known 
“‘realistic” theories of a “‘social organism” and a “‘social psyche”’ or ‘‘group mind.’’ The 
obvious error of these theories is the elimination of the humanistic coefficient. ‘“The 
group-as-experienced-by-its-members” has indeed a body and a mind just as “‘the- 
devil-as-experienced-by-certain-believers” has a terrific appearance and is the spirit 
of evil. But when sociologists describe the social-organism-as-such or the group-mind- 


as-such, it is almost as if religionists wondered whether the devil is really as bad as he is 
painted. 
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Fourth, in the beginning of the process of group formation those 
activities which make it a cultural product are experienced as spon- 
taneous performances of voluntarily co-operating individuals. But 
as the group is formed and its makers become its members, such 
activities are normatively standardized and systematized until they 
come to be regarded as group institutions, the whole system of which 
constitutes the dynamic organization of the group. The function of 
each member consists in his obligatory active participation in group 
institutions; functions vary for the different categories of members. 
Whatever a member does institutionally is considered an integral 
part of what the group as an active subject is doing to maintain its 
continued existence. Each institutional function is determined im- 
personally and supposed to remain the same no matter what indi- 
vidual performs it. 

These, we believe, are the general laws of the relations between 
individual participants and the groups in which they participate, 
applicable whenever and in so far as these relations are conditioned 
by the two general cultural patterns of “member’s role” and 
“organized group.” To specific variations of these patterns—as 
found, e.g., by comparing the membership and structure of states, 
religious groups, and class groups—correspond secondary differentia- 
tions of the relations we are investigating. But there are still other 
variables that affect these relations and raise important problems. 

1. We find in every group considerable differences between the 
ways in which particular individuals tend to perform the roles of 
members. Some try to expand their roles to an ever greater im- 
portance, others restrict theirs to a minimum; some adapt them- 
selves to the standards of their circles, other impose on their circles 
their own independent standards of how their roles should be played. 
Some members seek in the group mainly companionship, some a 
background for their social selves; others are chiefly interested in 
raising or defending their status; others, still, in their institutional 
functions. What biographical factors explain such differences? 

2. What is the connection between these individual differences 
and the structure of the group? Do groups of a certain pattern at- 
tract and favor certain types of members? If so, how far does this 
fact explain, e.g., the use of specific educational methods in preparing 
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youth for social participation? And, conversely, how do changes in 
the individual composition of group members influence the pattern 
of the group? What changes in the structure of a state can be ex- 
plained by changed methods of educating citizens, or by quantita- 
tive and qualitative changes in its biological stock? 

3. Besides various ways of performing a member’s role, we find 
various individual deviations from the pattern of a member’s role 
(e.g., passive neglect, actions conflicting with norms which the indi- 
vidual formally accepts, individual revolt with rejection of the pat- 
tern, stirring others to collective rebellion). These raise, in the first 
place, problems of their genesis in individual life-history, as under 1; 
second, problems of their influence upon the structure of the group. 
Why are individual deviations sometimes accepted as a matter of 
fact without appreciable effects upon this structure, sometimes pro- 
voke a collective reaction that stabilizes the structure, at other times 
result in a dissolution of the group, while at still other times they 
lead to its revolutionary reconstruction according to a new pattern? 

4. Groups are variously interconnected. A larger group may con- 
tain smaller groups as more or less autonomous and diversified 
parts; a group may be subordinated to another of which it forms no 
part; two groups partially overlap, i.e., some individuals are mem- 
bers of both; two groups co-operate; two groups struggle against 
each other. How do such relationships and their changes affect the 
members’ roles in each group? And, conversely, how do members’ 
roles and their changes affect such relations between groups? It 
would be impossible even to enumerate now the many important 
problems which belong here. We may only mention by way of ex- 
ample: the problem of individualization’ and individual absorption 
by society; the problem of the growth, stabilization, and decay of 
class hierarchy and class domination; the rise and fall of leaders and 
rulers of large groups; progression and regression of collective an- 
tagonisms. 

5. Groups are influenced by natural conditions under which they 
are maintained. This influence has been widely studied, but often by 
questionable methods. How natural conditions influence group life, 


5 See G. Simmel, “Uber sociale Differenzierung,” chap. iii, pp. 45-69, in Gustav 
Schmoller, Staats- und socialwissenschaftliche Forschungen (Leipzig, 1891). 
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just as how they influence art or religion or technology, depends on 
the way they are experienced, not b:’ the geographer but by the 
people themselves who live and act in a geographical milieu. There- 
fore, instead of beginning as usual with a study of the geographical 
milieu and deducing from it what effects such a milieu must have 
upon group life, we should begin by studying groups in their his- 
torical becoming and then by strict methods of analytic induction 
try to determine what facts in the course of this becoming can be 
causally explained by the influence of natural conditions. 

6. Besides groups that are formed in accordance with the general 
pattern outlined above, there are other collections of human indi- 
viduals, small and large, loose or compact, short-lived or durable: 
crowds and mobs, “the public” (or rather various special “publics’’), 
neighborly collectivities, social classes, racial, ethnical, territorial 
communities, etc. These have attracted considerable attention from 
sociologists who often seek in them a key to the understanding of 
group life in general; whereas their exact scientific analysis is very 
difficult because, lacking a standardized composition and structure, 
they do not form “closed systems.’ In fact, the results of their in- 
vestigations have not been very encouraging except in the case of 
those territorial communities which not only contain various or- 
ganized groups but themselves approach the pattern of territorial 
groups. We believe that there is no kind of social data in those vari- 
ous collectivities which cannot be found in patterned groups at 
various stages of their formation, subsequent duration, and inter- 
action, where such data can be more clearly observed, more exactly 
defined, and better explained. 
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6 See the author’s Method of Sociology (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1934). 
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INDIVIDUAL CONSCIOUSNESS AND 
COLLECTIVE MIND" 


MAURICE HALBWACHS 


ABSTRACT 


A serious fault in classical, in associationist, and in physiological psychologies is that 
they have been limited to the study of the isolated man. Even when man is artificially 
separated from society, he retains its imprint, particularly with respect to his intellectu- 
al processes. Actually, however, in our consciousness there exist both matter imagined 
or perceived and social forms or patterns. Psychology will therefore be either the 
psychology of the individual as a member of the species or collective psychology. The 
collective thought is not a metaphysical entity to be sought in a metaphysical world 
but exists only in individual consciousness and represents the interacting states of con- 
sciousness of a number of individuals comprising the group. Thus two parts of col- 
lective psychology emerge: the general study of the characteristics and modes of func- 
tioning of group thought, differing in content according to the group; and the particular 
collective psychologies of subgroups, the nation, family, class, etc. The field of sociology 
is established by distinguishing between thoughts and sentiments, on the one hand, and 
their concrete, exterior, manifestations (techniques), on the other; between the psycho- 
logical and the physical aspects of institutions. Study of the latter type of phenomena (the 
domain of sociology) is necessary because it is the characteristic trait of collective rep- 
resentations to manifest themselves in material form. Sociology views social phe- 
nomena through the frame of reference of collective psychology. Even in demograph- 
ic studies populations are regarded in terms of states of collective consciousness. The 
collective mind gives the human consciousness access to all that has been achieved in 
the way of attitudes and mental dispositions in diverse social groups. 


There is a serious fault in classical, as well as in associationist and 
physiological, psychologies because they have limited themselves to 
the study of the isolated man. They have failed to recognize the 
many factors which stimulate him from the outside, such as the in- 
stitutions, customs, and interactions of ideas and especially of lan- 
guage, which, from infancy throughout his life, condition his under- 
standing, his feelings, and his behavior and attitudes in a manner 
impossible for a man in isolation. And yet, even though they have 
neglected these influences ard have considered the individual con- 
sciousness only within its own limits, they could not help but note 
the effects in consciousness which these factors produced. 

Even when man is artificially separated from society and viewed 
outside of his relations to the group, he nevertheless retains its 
imprint. The intellectual processes in particular, which are best ex- 


* This paper was translated from the French by Dr. John H. Mueller, Indiana 
University. 
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plained by the action of society upon man, in fact, can be explained 
only by society, have been studied by all psychologists. One might : 
even assert that they have been the favorite subject of observation 
and analysis at least of the classical psychologists; but, although 
they made a penetrating analysis of these phenomena at times and 
have described accurately their operation, the explanations which 
they have offered have struck insurmountable difficulties. This is 
true equally of empiricists and introspectionists; for how is one to 
explain principles, ideas, thought, and judgment, all of which we 
possess because they are possessed by others, and which we share 
with others, if we accept the hypothesis of the isolated mind? 

Moreover, a large number of them, especially the metaphysical 
psychologists who have defended the theory of innate ideas, believed 
that “lower functions” of our mental psychic life, such as memory, 
imagery, perception, and also the affective states and impulses, were 
closely dependent on the “‘higher”’ intellectual life. Nor did they fail 
to notice that the will was linked to intelligence and reason. But, in 
confining the intelligence within ourselves, or, more exactly, looking 
for its origin in an element outside the environment which encom- 
passes us, they could not discern its nature or understand its char- 
acteristic traits. Especially did they fail to perceive that intelligence 
is a relative factor because it is related to the social milieu, which 
changes and varies from place to place and from epoch to epoch. 
Although they have approached the true solution, they have failed 
to attain it. They were inevitably limited to a static and closed 
interpretation of intelligence because they failed to take into account 
the social milieu. 

Not only metaphysical psychologists but associationists, intro- 
spectionists, and physiological psychologists have also considered the 
mind and ‘he mental functions and have made an effort to explain 
them. But they were especially interested in what they considered 
to be the most simple, the most immediately perceivable and observ- 
able elements of the psychic life—namely, sensation, imagery, and 
organic tendencies. That is why the so-called “higher” mental states 
and processes have seemed to them to be only a sort of extension and 
a combination of sensory states and acts, thereby producing a struc- 
ture and a superstructure, at once both complex and artificial. But 
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there is no reason why, in studying the mental processes, they should 
have been led outside of the individual mind, since, they believed, it 
had its roots in, and derived its existence from, the lower forms of 
conscious life, which are conditioned by our organism and which, 
being related to it, have approximately the same limits. 

However, even as they studied more closely and more completely 
these psychophysiological manifestations, the psychologists had to 
recognize some evidences of a relation between the organisms, the 
brains, and the nervous systems of numbers of men, which could not 
in all cases be explained by an isolated organism—language, for 
example, and the expression of emotions. To be sure, when mental 
states are explained in terms of the body, when they are connected 
with its movements and reactions, they emphasize those characteris- 
tics which we have in common with animals. If, however, one re- 
stricts himself to these elementary forms of the conscious life, how 
are we to explain the manner in which we have succeeded in lifting 
ourselves from such a simple level to the present higher forms? 
Precisely because they perceived our mental functioning almost at 
the organic level, the psychologists of this school had to be prepared 
to admit that a large part of the mental life does not arise directly 
from individual psychology, since the intellectual activities cannot 
be explained from that viewpoint, and that therefore the mental life 
must be the subject of another science which would deal with such 
manifestations of groups. 

It is not surprising, then, that Blondel, who is himself a physiologi- 
cal psychologist, stressed, in an article in the Journal de psychologie, 
what psychopathology can learn from sociology. Quoting Durkheim, 
he said: 


The individual does not invent his religion, his morals, his laws, his aesthetics, 
his science, his language, the patterns of his everyday behavior with his equals, 
superiors, or inferiors, with the strong and the weak, with the aged, women, or 
children, his manner of eating and conducting himself at table, the infinite 
detail, finally, of his thought or his conduct. All these he receives ready-made, 
thanks to education, to instruction and to language, from the society of which 
he is part. These include, to be sure, conscious activities; but they are mental 
states whose most essential characteristics are distinguishable from the purely 
individual states. If they are common to all, not only are they not peculiar to 
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any person, but, further, they are not entirely realized in any of their individual 
incarnations. The ideas of the moral men are not morality, those of the savant 
are not science; our tastes are not aesthetics, the words which we exchange are 
not language. A mental reality which constitutes and at the same time tran- 
scends the individual consciousness, such is the essential nature of collective 
representations. 


The object of collective psychology being thus defined, we will do 
well to distinguish it from what it is not and from what is still the 
domain of individual psychology. According to Blondel, the psy- 
chologist must place his emphasis solidly on the psychophysiological 
and psychopathological data. As for collective representations and 
tendencies, it is essentially a question of recognizing their action in 
each individual mind, of describing this process, of noting its causes, 
and of eliminating it—that is to say, of leaving the field clear for 
physiological psychology. Since the latter seeks to arrive at that 
which, in my states of consciousness, is explainable by my organism, 
and especially by my organism as considered in its general nature 
and in the traits that are found also in those who resemble it, it deals, 
in reality, with the human species; and it must be called “psychology 
of the species” (psychologie spécifique) or “comparative psychology.” 
What it studies in the individual organism is, in reality, the species. 

For collective psychology the basic datum is the group and the 
tendencies and representations common to the various social milieus, 
but it does not turn to individuals to understand these collective 
psychological states. It finds them first outside of individual minds, 
in the form and structure of institutions and customs, in beliefs, and 
in the group products, such as science, language, art, and technology. 
It locates them also in that social nature which each carries within 
himself and which can be recognized from the outside, since every- 
thing that it does is expressed in forms of language and of common 
thought and rises not from individual introspection but from intel- 
ligence in its collective form. 

Thus, there are two complementary but clearly separated, or at 
least separable and distinguishable, realms, which we may say are 
analogous to form and content. We may compare these with the 
distinction which Kant made, in his Transcendental Aesthetic, be- 
tween the forms of sensation, space, and time, perceived a priori, and 
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the material content which becomes knowledge only when it is related 
to the framework of these forms. Likewise there exist in our con- 
sciousness, on the one hand, social forms or patterns and, on the 
other hand, matter imagined or perceived—items of thought and 
knowledge similar to the perceptions and images of animals, which 
differ from these only because our organism and our nervous system 
are more complex than theirs. These mental phenomena are origi- 
nally of a vague sort, which may be likened to the confused thought 
of a man in a dream. They become knowable only when they enter 
the frame of reference of social thought; but at the same time their 
nature is changed, and they are transformed into collective states 
with only a fringe of organic consciousness, which is obscured in the 
indefiniteness of animal life. In so far as it is the raw material of 
consciousness and the mental life of the species, these phenomena are 
to be studied exclusively from without, but always with reference to 
their organic manifestations in the individual. 

Psychology will therefore be either collective psychology or a 
psychology of the individual as a member of the human species 
(spécifique), and everything that is in our minds will be explained 
either in terms of the group or of the species. In placing these two 
sciences in juxtaposition and illuminating the one by the other, we 
would thus, in a measure, explain mental life in its entirety; for our 
mind owes all that it is and all that it holds either to the organism 
or to social groups; these debts recognized, if not repaid, one can say 
that it owes no more to anyone. 

Nevertheless, Blondel has maintained that, aside from these two 
psychologies, there is a third, the only one, moreover, according to 
him, which deserves to be called individual, for the following reason. 
It is understood that man, as Tarde said, is a social being grafted 
onto a biological being. But the individuality itself which results 
from this crossing, or this contact, between a series of physiological 
and social elements, neither the psychologist nor the sociologist can 
explain completely. Nevertheless, we are well aware that there are 
individual differences within the social group. They arise from com- 
binations or interferences between organic conditions and social cir- 
cumstances which are not the same for the various individuals. It is 
proper, then, that some day psychology should undertake to account 
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for not only the functioning of the mind in general but also the pe- 
culiarities of the phenomena which occur in individual consciousness. 

Thus we arrive at the necessity of dividing the study, for example, 
of memory, of perception, and of the emotions and the feelings be- 
tween three psychologies: the one collective, the second physiologi- 
cal (spécifique), and the third differential. It is the latter which, in 
his system of positive polity, August Comte proposed to add as the 
seventh science to those which he had already included in his classifi- 
cation, under the name of “anthropology” or “moral philosophy,” 
meaning by this the science of individual mental phenomena. 

Let us accordingly consider this point of view. What, exactly, is 
the object of individual or differential psychology as thus defined? 
Is it a question of explaining all the behavior of every individual, in 
every place, at every moment, or even of one or of a few individuals? 
But when it is a question of the human mind, just as when it is a 
question of organic beings or of material events, one cannot explain 
scientifically the individual case. A fire, an avalanche, the growth of 
a given plant, and the death of some animal are unique events not 
in respect to type but in so far as each of them is distinguished from 
all others of the same type. This applies equally to the complex 
states of the individual consciousness or the acts by which a human 
being expresses his own personality. It is an aspect of history, or 
perhaps history itself, if one understands by it the description of 
unique beings and facts, which begins precisely where the science of 
social facts ends. 

Blondel makes his conception more explicit when he enumerates 
several of the studies which represent the differential psychology 
that he has in mind: pedagogy, vocational guidance, “ethology,” 
and mental pathology. But, in each of these it is, of course, evident 
that individual circumstances occupy the foreground. It is neces- 
sary, in considering the individual, to determine his intellectual or 
occupational aptitudes, his moral dispositions, and his mental condi- 
tion. And there are also as many problems of method, which imply 
preliminary distinctions or classifications. We are concerned with 
the individual case only at the moment of application, and none of 
these disciplines will be regarded as a (pure) science if they restrict 
themselves to the accumulation of individual observations. 
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One can go even farther and ask himself if these are really sciences 
in the measure that they restrict themselves to assembling hetero- 
geneous data borrowed from the different sciences. We hardly know, 
in truth, of any really scientific laws which do not bring into rapport 
homogeneous terms, and we do not believe that the studies here cited 
advance beyond the stage of description. 

In conclusion, there is a collective psychology and a psycho- 
sociology. But perhaps both of these sciences are, as yet, too little 
developed to enable us to set up problems that involve their col- 
laboration—problems that are more complex and perhaps insoluble. 


Now it is necessary to ask ourselves what is the place of collective 
psychology in the field of sociology. It might seem that, when we 
study collective psychology in the same manner as the traditional 
classical individual psychology, sociologists are content to perfect 
the psychology of the individual, to expose all that he borrows from 
the social life without focusing on the social mind itself. 

This would not, however, be exactly true. The collective thought 
is not a metaphysical entity which must be sought in a world apart, 
in a world equally metaphysical. It exists and is realized only in indi- 
vidual consciousness. It is, in short, only a certain order of arrange- 
ments or relationships between individual minds; it is the states of 
consciousness of a greater or lesser number of individuals comprising 
the group. For this reason it cannot be understood at all if it is con- 
fined within the individual mind; and it is necessary, in order to 
reach it and study it, to seek it in the manifestations and expressions 
of the entire group taken as a whole. 

In other words, it is necessary always to consider the diverse 
mental functions, such as are carried on by this or that person, as 
fragmentary aspects of a function which they share with all the other 
members of the group, in view of which one can say that they think, 
feel, or act in common, in adopting a mental attitude which belongs 
to the group. 

We would thus be led to distinguish, in collective psychology, two 
parts. The one, general, is the study of the characteristics and modes 
of functioning of group thought, such as are found in any given 
society within which these forms of collective consciousness appear 
and in which are developed representations and tendencies which 
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differ in content according to the group and are therefore peculiar to 
the group. After this general study there should follow the particular 
collective psychologies—for example, that of the religious group, 
that of the family, the nation, the social class, the diverse economic 
groups, etc.—which will study their specific nature and the peculiar 
content of the memories and traditions, the concepts, the thoughts, 
the sentiments, and the perceptions which characterize them. 

But does not such a study occupy the same field as the sociology of 
groups? Does one find in the course of their existence and in their 
social activity anything other than the play of collective tendencies 
and representations; and are there, henceforth, grounds for dis- 
tinguishing between sociology as such and collective psychology? 

Since society comprises a collection of human beings who think, 
feel, and act in common, sociology deals, accordingly, first and fore- 
most with ideas, beliefs, sentiments, and tendencies—that is to say, 
with psychological materials. But society itself embraces, perhaps, 
something beyond this. 

In the first place, in order to achieve social solidarity and a cor- 
respondence between thoughts, sentiments, and acts, it must accept 
certain conditions which appear in the form of mechanisms, of 
mechanical devices. These are what we call “techniques.’’ They are 
most apparent in the realm of economic life: techniques of produc- 
tion, mechanization, commerce, and the circulation of money. But 
there are also religious techniques, and juridical, scientific, and 
artistic techniques, etc.; there is, especially, the general technique of 
language. Without doubt these techniques imply memory, reason- 
ing, and concepts that are common to the groups that employ them. 
It was necessary to invent them; and they must be preserved, re- 
newed, and developed. Once fixed, however, they function almost 
automatically. The organism and the materials are brought togeth- 
er; the manipulations and movements of the former become, in the 
utilization of the technique, more physical than conscious. They are 
only the applications of natural laws—laws which are not those of 
social life but are imposed upon society from without. 

To that extent one can ask whether they really constitute an 
essential part of the life of the social group, or whether they are not 
always there as a foreign element. It has been asserted that all evolu- 
tion—social, economic, juridical, and religious—is explained by the 
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evolution of industrial technology. But the important thing from 
the point of view of collective psychology is that these are not so 
much instruments, materials, machines, and operations as they are 
ideas, or, rather, the collective representations that are made of 
them. The study of the technique in itself, in its scientific nature, is 
outside the field of collective psychology, sociology, and even of 
economic sociology. 

We would not maintain that science is not a product of group 
thought, but it is necessary to distinguish here between science and 
its content or material applications. Thus, techniques can be the 
object of social reflections, while at the same time the invention of 
the technique, as of science and its applications, results from collec- 
tive thought. But science itself, in its material nature, does not con- 
stitute a part of society. 

Furthermore, one can distinguish two aspects in all institutions: 
collective acts and representations. An institution such as the royal- 
ty, for example, consists first in obedience to the king, in the recogni- 
tion of his power and his prestige, in sentiments of affection and 
respect. These are psychological elements. On the other hand, there 
are the crown, the throne, the scepter, the royal palace, the robes, 
the uniforms which distinguish the dignitaries and the royal officers, 
according to their ranks; there are the written documents which 
legitimize the royal power, ancient manuscripts, charters, decrees, 
and ceremonies, sessions of parliament, and court pageants, with all 
detail strictly according to rules of etiquette and tradition. In short, 
there is the exterior form of the institution, made up of physical ele- 
ments which we may call “morphology.” 

Shall we, therefore, conclude that the sociological study of institu- 
tions extends beyond the outlines of collective psychology, since it 
includes the characters and forms of laws, customs, governments, and 
social organizations, characters and forms which are not at all 
psychological, which are not reproduced as states of consciousness 
but exist, visible and tangible, in space? It was this aspect of social 
realities to which Durkheim referred when he recommended treating 
social facts as things. In that way, indeed, the modes of existence of 
societies assume a place among the mass of material objects with 
which they seem in part to be identified. 
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Let us admit that institutions are, first and foremost, forms— 
stable and stabilized ways of life. Nevertheless, if we go back to the 
origins of these structures, we find mental states, representations, 
ideas, and tendencies, which, in becoming stabilized, became in some 
way crystallized. To be sure, there are many degrees and differences 
in this respect between the newborn institution and the old institu- 
tion which is inflexible and ossified. In the latter case it has somehow 
lost a part of its mental content. Nevertheless, one cannot under- 
stand its existence and character unless one recalls and recaptures 
the collective thought that gave it birth, which is now diminished 
and reduced and perhaps all but absorbed, but capable of being 
revived if, by a succession of circumstances, the institution can gain 
a new start and assume a new form. Furthermore, the important 
factor is again the idea that society has of an institition, of its 
exterior aspects, and of the gestures and reactions that it can control. 

Finally, there exists a morphology of the population which seems, 
at first sight, not to belong to the field of collective psychology but 
which is, nevertheless, a part of sociology. The physical distribution 
and mass of a group, the number of inhabitants in a city and their 
concentration, migratory movements, the incidence of births and 
deaths—are they not all physical and organic facts? Shall we not 
consider human groups and units in their purely material aspect, in 
their relation to the soil and to geographical distribution and in their 
habits of life, which are subject to the laws of birth and of death? We 
would feel, however, that this is only a superficial view. Populations 
are not inert masses which obey physical laws as passively as grains 
of sand, or even as herds of animals. All these phenomena occur as 
though they became conscious of their distribution, of their mass and 
their form, of their movements, of their growth and declines, etc. It 
is, rather, the states of collective consciousness, morphological or 
demographical, which the statistician tries to reconstruct on the 
basis of his numerical data. 

Thus, neither the techniques nor the morphological facts of popu- 
lation can be studied and explained without seeking, within and 
behind them, psychological facts, which are facts of collective 
psychology. These latter intrude, accordingly, into the entire do- 
main of sociology. 
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In conclusion, we must bear in mind that the characteristic trait 
of collective representations and tendencies is to express and mani- 
fest themselves in material forms, often of symbolic or emblematic 
nature. All phenomena occur as though the thought of the group 
could not be born, survive, and become aware of itself without re- 
lying on certain visible forms in space. That is why it is necessary to 
study the material manifestations and expressions, to analyze them 
in all their peculiarities, to relate them to one another, and to follow 
them in their combinations. This necessity, which is imposed on 
sociology, can be compared to that which obliges physiological 
psychology to study the motor reactions and the functioning of the 
nervous system and of the brain. It turns its attention toward the 
individual organism. As for sociology, it extends its observation to 
the visible traits of entire groups. 

There we have the difference between individual psychology and 
sociology. But there we have also the circumstance that makes pos- 
sible and desirable a union and mutual aid in their several researches. 
For conscious life seems to imply two sorts of conditions: it is bound 
to an organism; but it is also in rapport with a social milieu, its 
institutions, techniques, and population. Toward organic condi- 
tions and toward social conditions it turns, one might say, its two 
faces, which are exactly complementary. That which reflects the 
organic life depends on individual psychology; and that is well, for 
it is an essential characteristic of organisms that they be isolated, 
separated one from the other. That is to say, they present them- 
selves as individuals. As for the aspect of the mental life which is 
related to society and to its institutions and customs, it can be only 
collective, for it is in union with the collective realities which pervade 
it, which it finds reflected in its own nature. 

What we have definitely wished to describe, and what must be 
clearly understood, is the way in which the collective mind, revolving 
about men in association, about groups and their complex organiza- 
tion, gives the human consciousness access to all that has been 
achieved in the way of thought and feeling, attitudes and mental 
dispositions, in the diverse social groups in which it has its being. 
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INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP BEHAVIOR 
R. S. WOODWORTH 


ABSTRACT 


Team work, certainly an important form of group activity, consists in action b 
each member of a group upon the same object and toward the same objective goal. 
Adequately conceived, the individual’s behavior does not terminate in his muscular 
contractions but includes the objective results accomplished, which are determined by 
constraining factors in the environment as well as by the individual’s muscular activity. 
The individual becomes adjusted to the objective situation and works toward an ob- 
jective result, and the members of a team are adjusted to the same situation and 
work toward the same result. Thus the individual participates in group activity, as he 
also participates in other environmental happenings such as the motion of a swing. 
Instead of participation he may offer resistance to environmental forces. Participa- 
tion, then, is not forced on the individual but grows out of his fundamental objectivit 
of outlook and effort. The root of group activity is the individual’s tendency to partici- 
pate. 


However obvious it may appear, especially to a psychologist, that 
any social group consists simply of individuals and that collective 
behavior is an aggregate of the reactions of individuals—and how- 
ever valuable this view may be as a guiding principle in the study 
of public opinion and social attitudes—something more needs to be 
said for the sake of completeness; and this something more may also 
have some value as a research lead in social psychology. In review- 
ing Floyd H. Allport’s important Social Psychology,’ the present au- 
thor attempted (1924) to make the point clear in an example of 
very simple team work: 

Two boys, between them, lift and carry a log which neither could move alone. 
You cannot speak of either boy as carrying half the log, in any concrete sense, 
for the log is not in halves. Nor can you speak of either boy as half carrying the 
log, for there is no such concrete fact as half carrying the log. The two boys, 
coordinating their efforts upon the log, perform a joint action and achieve a 
result which is not divisible between the members of this elementary group. To 
insist that the pair of boys consists simply of the two individuals is to commit 
an abstraction. It leaves out the log. By acting together upon the same object, 
the individuals composing the group coordinate their behavior, and the total 


behavior consequently possesses a unity analogous to that of a group of mus- 
cles in a coordinated movement.? 


* New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. 


2 “Review of Allport’s Social Psychology,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, XX (1925), 92-106. 
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But the log, it may be said, plays a passive role in the performance, 
all the energy being furnished by the two boys. This objection is not 
conclusive, for we must take account not only of the energy sources 
but also of the way in which the energy is applied. Should we say 
that the performance of an automobile consisted wholly in the ex- 
plosions of gas in the cylinders? We have to consider not only the 
energy but also the constraining forces or “constraints” as they are 
called in dynamics. When a ball is propelled along a groove, no 
energy is supplied by the groove, which might be said to play a pas- 
sive role; but by constraining the motion of the ball this groove de- 
termines the character of the movement. An automobile or any 
machine consists of constraints which determine the application and 
effect of the energy supplied. This concept of constraint has great 
importance, not always recognized, in the analysis of behavior. 

If we were content to describe behavior merely as a sequence of 
muscular contractions, without reference to results accomplished, 
we could perhaps dispense with the notion of constraint. But as soon 
as we speak in terms of situation encountered and changes effected 
in the situation by the individual’s activity, we are forced to include 
objects in our account, and we must consider the constraints imposed 
by the situation. A simple example is afforded by the use of any 
tool, e.g., an ax. The effective behavior of one who is using an ax 
includes the motion of the ax. The ax is really necessary in co-ordi- 
nating the movements of the two arms and the muscular contrac- 
tions that move the arms. It would be impossible to imitate exactly 
the act of chopping without having an ax in hand. With the ax in 
hand, the muscular contractions are adjusted to its “hang” and 
movement. The role of the ax is not purely passive since its charac- 
teristics are factors in determining the muscular contractions as well 
as in producing external effects. It is the same with any other tool— 
a typewriter, a pen, or even the vocal cords. The muscles do not 
sing. They supply the energy, but the tone is produced by the con- 
straining mechanism. 

Evidently constraint in the sense used is not merely restriction. It 
includes opportunity, assistance, means for attaining our ends. The 
ground is a constraint in walking, and the gate is no less a constraint 
than the fence. A constraint affords a line of least resistance. 
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Given an individual with some power of adjustment to a situation 
and some power of maintaining this adjustment for at least a short 
time, we find a more subtle type of constraint entering the picture. 
The situation exerts its contraints by way of this internal adjustment 
of the subject. If the motorist has observed a danger signal, his driv- 
ing for a short time is more cautious. If he has noticed that all the 
crossroads bear “Stop” signs, he maintains a high speed. In both 
cases we can speak of constraint exerted on his acts by way of his 
adjustment to the situation. 

Coming back now to team work, we can see that the constraining 
factors need to be considered as well as the active individuals. In 
simple cases the individuals composing the team are working on the 
same object and are subjected to the same constraints. This is true 
of the two boys lifting the log, and it is true of a pair of horses. A 
team of horses is not just two horses; it is two horses harnessed to a 
wagon. What they do depends on the gear as well as on their 
muscles. 

More subtle team work is done by partners at bridge who are 
adjusted to the momentary situation or by a committee working 
effectively together toward the solution of a problem. In Madison’s 
report of the Constitutional Convention of 1787 one sees the mem- 
bers as cognizant of the state of the country, of its needs, and of the 
conflicting demands of different states, and one sees them working 
together under these constraints. Besides the individual members 
and the immediate physical surroundings there was this unifying 
problem, operating as a constraint by way of each man’s adjustment 
to the common situation and object in view. The fact that each 
man’s adjustment was internal to his own organism should not ob- 
scure the antecedent fact that he was adjusted to the common ex- 
ternal situation. The Convention consisted of certain men supplying 
the energy and of the constraining forces of the situation directing 
the application of that energy. 

The individual becomes adjusted to the rules of a game and to 
other social codes, to his own role and responsibilities in the group, 
and to other cultural factors. The reality of these factors consists in 
their physical embodiment, in the means by which the group brings 
them to the individual’s notice and “sells” them to him, and in the 
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individual’s adjustment to them. By way of his adjustment all these 
social factors act as constraints (not necessarily restrictions) in the 
individual’s activity, and thus, once more, the group is a real factor 
in the behavior of the individual. 

When the external situation is changing in some more or less regu- 
lar and predictable manner, the individual’s adjustment is by no 
means static. He becomes adjusted to the course of events. Prac- 
tically, even if not explicitly, he anticipates what is coming and is 
ready for it when it comes. More important, he participates in the 
process as it proceeds. This participation may be almost purely per- 
ceptual, as it is when “passively” following a familiar tune. It may 
be empathic, as when watching a theatrical performance or a foot- 
ball game. Especially when the beholder is a partisan of one side, 
you may see him make dodging and kicking movements similar to 
those of the players. “Imitation” this phenomenon has sometimes 
been called, but it is not imitation, for a snapshot shows that the 
beholder often makes his movement before the player. It is partici- 
pation of a semiactive sort. More active still is the motor-effective 
participation of the players themselves, and such participation is not 
confined to social behavior. A bird on a swaying branch, a child in 
a swing, a swimmer in rough water participate actively in the sway- 
ing or waving motion of the environment. Here the environment 
does more than supply constraints; it supplies energy, actual motion. 
The organism also supplies energy. We may say that the environ- 
ment participates actively in the motion of the organism, or that 
the organism participates in the environmental activity. Such par- 
ticipation is often highly agreeable to the individual from baby- 
hood up. 

Without claiming for the following statement the status of an 
accepted psychological doctrine, I wish to suggest that there is a 
fundamental propensity for participation in environmental happen- 
ings. This is more than a tendency to motor and sensory activity; it 
is a tendency to engage in active give-and-take relations with the 
environment. It involves adjustment to the objective situation, goal- 
seeking within that situation, following the development of a chang- 
ing situation, and taking a hand where possible. This propensity 
must be as important as the fundamental drives of hunger, fear, and 
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sex—or the fundamental tendencies toward self-preservation and re- 
production. Human behavior, in work or play, is participative most 
of the time, but reproductive or self-preservative only for small frac- 
tions of the time. The phrase “propensity toward participation” is 
not exactly what we need. We do not wish to place this tendency 
alongside of the other drives, but rather we wish to suggest that the 
whole nature of the organism, especially of man, is such as to make 
it easy for him to deal with objects and with objective situations 
and processes. Also it is true that the human individual derives 
great satisfaction from participation in selected external processes, 
both physical and social. Social participation is not forced on the 
individual as a necessary means for satisfying other needs. It is, 
rather, a primary characteristic of his behavior. 

The reactive character of behavior carries the implication that 
the individual is not, in the strict sense, forced to do what he does. 
Of course, he may be knocked down or bound hand and foot and 
carried away. But the forces, physical or social, that elicit his 
behavior act as stimuli to which he makes an active response. 
Quite often his reaction has the character of resistance to the ex- 
ternal force. Resistance to the environment is a prime condition of 
life. Except for the resistance of its only semipermeable surface to 
the osmotic pressures of its aqueous habitat, the unicellular animal 
would instantly be dissolved and cease to exist. The warm-blooded 
animal resists the changes in the weather and maintains a practically 
constant body temperature, and many similar adaptations have been 
classed by Cannon’ under the name “homeostasis.” Resistance to 
infectious disease, or immunity, may be built up by exposing the 
individual to mild infections of the same kind, as in vaccination; and 
resistance to a drug, or tolerance, may be built up by administration 
of weak, followed by stronger, doses. Similarly, resistance to a given 
type of distraction, or resistance to coaxing or nagging, can be built 
up by degrees. To be sure, there is such a thing as the positive sum- 
mation of stimuli; but there is also such a thing as a built-up resist- 
ance to a succession of stimuli. Some boys, though exposed to a 
combination of factors which, statistically, foster delinquency, still 


3W. B. Cannon, The Wisdom of the Body (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1932). 
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remain nondelinquent. Quite possibly they resist the later incita- 
tions more easily because of prior resistance to other incitations. 

The simple mechanical principles of the combination of forces do 
not apply to behavior because of its reactive, resistive, and partici- 
pating character. The reality of certain forces can be established by 
logical and statistical analysis, but the result of applying any of 
these forces to a given individual is not readily predicted. He may 
respond eagerly to a slight incentive when the opportunity for con- 
genial participation is alluring, or he may resist with ease what seem 
like very strong forces. Without denying the individuality—almost 
uniqueness—of each person’s pattern of participation and resistance, 
we may still believe that there are general laws to be discovered by 
research into the individual’s ways of dealing with social forces. 
Personal relations and team work in small groups of children should 
be a fruitful field. Social psychology should not despise the day of 
small things. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE GROUP 
WILLIAM E. BLATZ 


ABSTRACT 

Three fundamental kinds of need which must be satisfied in infancy and remain 
ee all through life are: cultural, appetitive, and emotional. It is only when the 
child has developed to the sper of perceiving the similarity of his own experiences and 
that of others that he may be said to be social. Social life satisfies many basic needs but 
is not imperative for their satisfaction. To assist in measuring the development of the 
individual from early infancy and to delineate individual differences, social patterns 
may be differentiated into three types: (1) an initiated act to induce another into the 
realm of influence; (2) a response to the initiated act; and (3) maintaining one’s self 
in a social situation without contributing to it. There is never just social action but 
always social interaction. Each response is determined not only by what has gone before 
but also by what is expected. 

The psychologist studies the individual. The sociologist studies 
the group. All behavior may be described and explained in terms of 
the individual’s adaptation to his environment. When a group of 
individuals congregate to form a crowd, the resulting behavior is 
the sum of the individuals’ behavior but is determined by each indi- 
vidual’s reaction to this environmental situation. There are no new 
motives or fundamental urges or instincts peculiar to crowds or 
mobs or nations. Nations, as such, do not declare war, crowds do 
not applaud, mobs do not riot—the behavior may always be ex- 
plained in terms of the individual. The individual declares war, 
applauds, or riots. 

The individual adapts to two main types of environment: (a) the 
physical and (5) the social. The psychologist attempts to analyze 
the adaptive mechanisms which are involved in both these situa- 
tions. We are primarily concerned in this paper with the social 
adaptation of the individual. 

As in a number of psychological fields, it has been found helpful 
to seek to analyze the early behavior of individuals rather than to 
try to untangle the complexities of adult adjustments. And so in the 
social field one may discover in the behavior of infants and young 
children some clues to an understanding of later social activity. 

The outstanding aspect of an infant’s behavior is its asocial 
character. 
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The motives which determine an infant’s behavior may be de- 
scribed briefly as follows: (1) the attitudes of approach and with- 
drawal which gradually determine through their use the likes and 
dislikes of the individual. His cultural development depends upon 
the training and the stimulating opportunities which are arranged 
or afforded; (2) the appetites, six in number: hunger, thirst, elimi- 
nation, rest, change, and sex, determine the immediate response of 
the individual, depending upon the urgency of the physiological 
need; (3) the emotions, arising in situations for which the individual 
feels unprepared, determine the behavior pattern manifested. 
Through training these patterns become more or less fixed. 

Thus there are three kinds of need which must be satisfied in 
infancy: cultural, appetitive, and emotional. These needs are com- 
mon to all individuals and remain operative all through life. They 
may be termed fundamental or basic. 

One cannot recognize in a young infant any form of behavior 
which is “social.” By this is meant that the infant manifests no 
patterns which indicate a social need. The child cries when hungry. 
The mother may satisfy the hunger. Later the child may “cry for 
mother,” but to assume that the child knows at four weeks that it 
is the mother who supplies the food and that the mother is socially 
related and that only the mother will satisfy is a far-fetched (but 
popular) interpretation. 

As the child grows up he finds that the satisfaction of the basic 
needs mentioned above may be more readily arranged through cer- 
tain forms of behavior. Thus, the appetite of change is satisfied by 
new and novel events. Another human being can more readily and 
more interestingly change the environment than anything else. 
Hence the child acts in a manner to bring about such an environ- 
mental situation. This cannot at this stage be termed “social’’ be- 
havior. It is only when the child has developed to the point of per- 
ceiving the similarity of his own experiences and that of others that 
he may be said to be social. Then his behavior is modified and often 
determined by social desires, not by social needs. The social behav- 
ior and experience of individuals are wholly derived and cannot be 
said to be basic. 

Social life satisfies many basic needs; especially cultural needs, 
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the appetites of change and sex, and the emotional life. But to sup- 
pose that social contacts are imperative is to miss the whole point of 
the development of infants. For example, it is not necessary for the 
satisfaction of the appetite of sex to have social contacts; sex life 
designed to reproduce the race must be social, but reproduction is 
not a basic need; rather it is a social desire. 

The baby has no need for a mother (except for someone who need 
not be a mother to look after its needs) any more than a chick needs 
an incubator or a president needs an association. That the child, 
later on, shows a desire for a mother’s companionship and solicita- 
tion is apparent, but this behavior is learned and derived. In other 
words, we must look to the environment for the sources of our social 
behavior rather than fall back on outworn concepts of the “mother- 
instinct,” the “herd-instinct,” and the “gregarious instinct.” Man 
is not gregarious; he only acts gregariously. 

In studying early social behavior we must ask: ‘““‘What are we 
looking for?’’ Obviously the early social patterns will be simple as 
compared to adult behavior. As stated above, an analysis of early 
infancy from birth to twelve to eighteen months shows no behavior 
patterns which may be unequivocably interpreted as “social.” 
Another child is responded to as another “‘object.”’ The parents are 
responded to as mediums for basic satisfactions. But at about this 
age there appear patterns which are undoubtedly social and which 
may be interpreted as the beginning of social consciousness. 

These early social patterns are of three sorts: (1) an initiated act 
on the part of the individual to induce another into the realm of 
influence; (2) a response on the part of the individual to an initiated 
act of another individual; and (3) maintaining one’s self in a social 
situation without contributing to it, e.g., watching, listening, at- 
tending, etc. All social behavior may be described in terms of one 
of these categories, whether it be the behavior of infants, youths, 
adolescents, or adults, in pairs or in crowds. 

It is not suggested that these categories ‘‘explain’”’ social behavior. 
But there must be some way in which we might measure the develop- 
ment of the individual from early infancy, and these categories 
assist us to some extent. For example, the third category, watching, 
is much more in evidence at two years than it is at three or four. 
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The initiated contacts appear earlier than the response type, and 
the chain responses, viz., a response to a response, etc., thus main- 
taining a social continuity, are relatively late in appearance. 

In addition to denoting a developmental trend in social behavior, 
such a plan also permits a delineation of individual differences. 
Thus, a child who initiates more contacts than she responds to in a 
social situation is different from a child who responds to more con- 
tacts than she initiates. Also a child who is content to “‘watch”’ 
rather than to initiate contacts is different from one who never 
watches or listens. 

As an illustration of the use of this technique we include a chart 
of the assembled social behavior of the Dionne quintuplets from the 
twelfth month to the thirty-sixth month (Chart I). There are two 
outstanding conclusions to be drawn from these data: (1) the in- 
crease in frequency of social contacts per unit of time as the children 
grew up and (2) the change in the relative frequency of the three 
types of social contact for each child with increasing age. 

Chart II indicates the frequency with which each child watched 
each other one and was watched by each of the other five. It is of 
interest to note the development of this activity with increasing age 
and the marked individual differences which are manifest. 

For the purposes of this paper it is not necessary to expand at 
length upon these data. It may be sufficient to remark that such 
data as have been collected are very useful in developing a thesis of 
social development which maintains that social behavior is a derived 
rather than a basic pattern; that the environment is more potent a 
factor in the development of the individual’s social behavior than 
any inherent tendency or mechanism; and that the sum total of an 
individual’s social behavior and consciousness at any time is the 
result of his experience in the various social situations in which he 
lives. 

It may be pertinent to discuss a little more fully what is meant 
by social environment. 

We are prone to think of the environment as a series of stimuli, 
derived from the physical surroundings or as sensory components. 
This is only part of the truth. An individual carries a good deal of 
his environment around with him. Thus, let us assume a simple 
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social situation, consisting of two individuals, A and B. If we are 
observing A, we might ask what are the factors which at the moment 
determine his responses. A is under the influence of the basic 
motives mentioned above: cultural, appetitive, and emotional. A 
maintains the relationship A + B as long as one or more of these 
needs are being satisfied. He will also act in such a manner as to 
influence B to act so that his (A’s) needs are more readily satisfied. 
The behavior patterns which he acquires are the result of a learning 
program which has as its goal the satisfaction of the basic needs. 
The technique of influencing B may be described in various ways. 
He commands, bribes, coaxes, cajoles, persuades, suggests, inti- 
mates, etc. Each pattern is directed toward exerting influence on B 
to maintain or discontinue or alter the social contact. But this is 
only one side of the picture because, while all this is going on from 
the standpoint of A, exactly the same phenomenon is occurring 
from the standpoint of B. 

There is never just social action but always social interaction. 
Thus in a social situation the relationship is dynamic. Each response 
is determined not only by what has gone before but also by what is 
expected in the future. In physical adjustment one may be able to 
determine with a fair degree of accuracy the objective factors which 
influence a response on the part of an individual, but in a social situa- 
tion this becomes more and more difficult as the individual grows 
older and hence more socially complex. The environmental factor is 
not just another human being but a reacting human being whose 
responses are determined by the responses of the other human being 
or beings who make up the social setting. 

Following this conclusion one may say that no two individuals 
ever grew up in the same social environment. Two children in the 
same home are not in the same social environment although they 
may have the same father and mother, the same house, the same 
food, similar clothes and toys. The parents react differently to an 
older than to a younger son, to a daughter than to a son; even 
twins are “treated” differently. 

Thus in the quintuplet situation each of the five sisters has a 
different social environment, viz., the other four sisters and, of 
course, a different four. When Annette rebuffs Marie’s overture, the 
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effect is not common to the other three. This rebuff affects Marie’s 
response toward Annette on a subsequent occasion but may not 
affect her response to Y vonne who has not rebuffed her. Thus, each 
of the five is developing an individuality dependent upon the indi- 
vidual social environment with which she surrounds herself. The 
physical environment may be similar; the social cannot be so. 

Of course, the individual, while growing up, is under the influence 
of the mores, traditions, customs, attitudes, and prejudices of 
the home, but his response will be in terms of the other individuals’ 
behavior under such influences, such as the father’s attitude toward 
the Jews, patriotism, prohibition, business ethics, religion, etc., all 
of which will be factors in determining whether the child will con- 
form to the community standards or not. Although the standards 
may be common to a community, the individual will respond in 
terms of the behavior of other individuals with whom he is in 
contact. 

The psychologist has still to explore the manifold variations of 
the social environment as evinced here. Undoubtedly an explanation 
will be found for the wide individual differences which exist in human 
beings. Furthermore, it will not be necessary to explain these myriad 
differences in terms of inborn tendencies. 

The plan described above is quantitative in outlook. It will have 
to be expanded to include qualitative differences as well. Only a 
suggestion toward such an evaluation may be included here. 

When two or more individuals are in social contact, each is 
striving toward the satisfaction of a need or needs. Each employs a 
technique which more or less efficiently accomplishes this purpose. 
Obviously there arises a conflict when the satisfaction for one indi- 
vidual interferes with that of another. Some kind of compromise 
must be arrived at. 

Usually one individual assumes the ascendancy and is said to 
“dominate”’ the others, or the others are said to “submit.” It is a 
mistake to assume that domination is sought by the individual and 
submission avoided. This interpretation is in error since it is based 
upon the observation of adults who have already adopted an atti- 
tude toward dominance and submission through their social environ- 
ment. Submission and dominance are at first not ends but means to 
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an end. Each may be an efficient method of gratifying a need. Thus 
one may attain the gratification of a need by submitting, e.g., 
listening to an interesting story as well as by dominating, e.g., telling 
the story. But if the standards of a community place a false empha- 
sis upon dominance, e.g., “Be a leader,” “Don’t be slaves,” then the 
mechanism of dominance becomes a goal and the individual seeks 
this goal. Also, if “submission” in a community is identified with 
humiliation, then this end is avoided by the individual. 

A dominating individual is one who seeks to dominate at all costs; 
a submissive individual is one who will not or cannot dominate. 
But by misinterpreting the genesis of these traits we miss the funda- 
mental necessity of satisfying needs. 

In any community dominance is manifested by the individual 
who has achieved a skill and hence prominence or prestige thereby. 
Through this prestige the individual is able to influence others. But 
in any community other factors often contribute to a pseudoprestige, 
e.g., size, money, social position, beauty, arbitrary authority, etc. 
By use of these devices an individual seeks to dominate and often 
demands submission. Because of his insecurity he will find it neces- 
sary to assume other patterns to safeguard his pseudodominance, 
e.g., snobbery, cruelty, sadism, etc. An individual who dominates 
through skill or achievement never finds it necessary to use such 
compensatory mechanisms. 

In this fashion it may be possible to trace the development of 
social behavior patterns and explain each in terms of the technique 
which the individual employs to satisfy the needs of the moment. 
The needs remain more or less constant, but the ways in which they 
may be satisfied grow and develop in myriad forms. The thirst for 
power, the search for acclaim, martyrdom, self-immolation, are ex- 
treme forms of everyday social types. They may be explained in 
terms of the process of the individual growing up in an environment 
which surrounds him and which he attaches to himself and carries 
around with him. 

Each individual starts out in the world with common basic needs. 
For their gratification he develops a set of behavior patterns which 
are adapted to the social situation in which he lives. Through the 
conflict that arises because of communal life the techniques which he 
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develops become more and more unique and individual, however 
universal the pattern appears to be in the gross. When the psychol- 
ogist has studied in detail the development from infancy to adult 
life he may be able to shed some light on such complicated social 
patterns as strikes, wars, race riots, religious manias, and other social 
aberrations. But these will be understood and classified only when 
we know much more of the development of the individual. To this 
end “a little child shall lead them.” 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
JOHN E. ANDERSON 


ABSTRACT 


The modern interest in child development has given rise to much research on social 
behavior. The results of typical studies are summarized under four main heads: 

1. Social organization.—There is gradual progress from the solitary and parallel 
play of the infant through the co-operative play of the child to the organized and dif- 
ferentiated social life of the adolescent. 

2. Social attachments —As age increases, the selective character of children’s at- 
tachments becomes more pronounced. Selection is made in terms of the child’s own 
psychophysical makeup and his interests. 

3. Motivation within the group.—The effectiveness of the group in motivating its 
members increases with age. Competitive and co-operative tendencies develop to- 
gether and perhaps reflect the complexity of the cultural pattern. 

4. Differentiation of function within the group.—Differences in personality and social 
techniques are present from the early ages and are revealed in dominance and sub- 
mission and in leadership and following behavior. Individuals receive differential 
practice in social techniques. Recent studies suggest an interesting relation between 
these techniques and the background of home training. 

The factors conditioning social behavior are found in: the example set by elders 
and contemporaries; social learning, which selects from a base of fluid relationships 
certain patterns for fixation and permanence and in which the direct observation of the 
effects of the various techniques is a very significant factor; the quantity of social ex- 
perience the environment permits; the availability of equipment that facilitates social 
relations; and the amount of participation in social activities outside the schoolroom. 
Recent studies suggest that under experimental conditions social behavior can be 
greatly modified and offer a fruitful line of inquiry. Social relations are coming under 
the purview of the scientist, who regards them as dynamic interplays in a field of forces 
which he seeks to describe and quantify. 


When nursery schools and institutes for child study were estab- 
lished, there were brought together, under the eyes of scientists and 
research workers, groups of young children who previously had been 
living in individual homes. There soon arose a marked interest in a 
variety of practical and theoretical problems relating to social be- 
havior and the development of new techniques of observation and 
recording. Each attack stimulated further research so that now 
there is both an imposing literature and a much clearer insight into 
children’s social reactions. The stimulating quality of the research 
on young children arises out of the clearer perspective in which social 
relations are seen in younger children and the simpler character of 
the reactions themselves, which offer a better basis for experimental 
attack and controlled observation. Studies of young children have 
led to companion investigations in homes. These have made it clear 
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that both the school and the home are social groups in and for them- 
selves in which a manifold series of relations between persons de- 
velop. But even more striking is the demonstration of the great 
number and variety of social contacts made by children and the 
much-practiced reactions out of which mature behavior comes. 
Whatever else we may say about social behavior, we may be sure 
that it is the product of many varied and specific experiences which 
begin early and continue throughout development. It is not a series 
of learned reactions in quite the same sense as are specific motor or 
intellectual skills but is rather the resultant of many experiences and 
many activities. The circular character of social reactions cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. What the child acquires is determined not 
only by what he senses and does but also by the effects which his 
behavior produces upon other children, his own direct observation of 
those effects, and the modification of his own behavior accordingly. 
Out of this relationship comes a unique and individual pattern which 
can be said to be the personality of the individual. This is further 
modified and changed as experience is gained. As the child moves 
from one social group to another, from one experience to another, he 
carries with him his experience and his organization of behavior. In 
time the pattern will become quite stable because the body of experi- 
ence and organization will far outweigh the new contributions made. 
But it will always be a unique pattern because no one else has had 
exactly the same experience or can have quite the same organiza- 
tion. Personality and social behavior are, then, very intimately re- 
lated. 

Under such a concept the responsibility of the school and of the 
family in furthering social education becomes that of providing such 
types and range of experience as will permit the evolution of social 
behavior to take place from a broad base rather than a narrow one. 
The structuring of social behavior depends upon the organization 
with which the individual starts, the content of the particular en- 
vironment to which he is exposed, and the modifications that result 
as he observes the effects of his behavior upon others. 

The studies of the development of social behavior will be treated 
under four main but overlapping heads: social organization, social 
attachments, motivation within the group, and differentiation of 
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function within the group. Following these there will be a brief dis- 
cussion of the factors which condition social behavior. No attempt 
is made to deal with the questions of the development of social intel- 
ligence (42) or with social maturity scales (14). 

Because my purpose is to outline general trends in a very limited 
space allotment and to suggest possible future lines of attack, my 
treatment is somewhat freer and more concerned with tendencies 
than would be the case were precise results to be presented in detail. 
Although some results are cited specifically by way of illustration or 
example, the body of literature is so great that the reader is referred 
to the more complete summaries (8, 25, 33, 34). 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


Shortly after birth the baby shows differential reactions to human 
beings (6). He follows with his eyes a child or adult moving about 
the room and pays more attention to this other person than to 
material objects. This selective regard is related to the superior 
quality of the human being as an attention-getting device. The hu- 
man being makes sounds of varying intensity, moves at different 
speeds, and gives rise to a changing play of light and color. In addi- 
tion, humans minister to the wants of the infant. Undoubtedly, this 
selective attention is of primary importance for subsequent social 
development. But essentially the social life of the infant can be char- 
acterized as solitary rather than co-operative. Effective social be- 
havior depends not only upon the freedom of movement which comes 
with walking at thirteen months but also upon the use of language as 
a primary device of social intercourse which comes at eighteen 
months. 

If two eighteen months’ old infants are playing together, one will 
push the other about much as though he were handling an inanimate 
object; there may be occasional quarrels or the taking-away of one 
object from the other, but little if any effective co-operation. Parten 
(36) describes the social play of two-year-olds as parallel play. If 
two-year-olds are given blocks, they will soon separate, and each will 
go about his own business. When the same blocks are given to three- 
year-old children, however, a joint structure or project is likely to be 
started, in which both children co-operate to some degree. Teachers 
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who find it difficult to develop group activities for the two-year-olds 
have little trouble with three-year-olds. 

The parallel play of the two-year-old gradually becomes the co- 
operative play of the three- to five-year-old. So many studies show 
an increase in the number of social contacts initiated and responded 
to during the preschool years that it is impossible to cite them here. 
Mallay (29) found that in the free-play situation two-year-olds 
spent 41 per cent of their time in social contacts, three-year-olds 54 
per cent, and four-year-olds 77 per cent. Parten (36) found that 
spontaneously formed groups of two children decreased from 30 to 
18 per cent, while groups of five children increased from 9 to 23 per 
cent from two to five years. Thus, there is an increase not only in 
social contacts but also in the size of the play groups. If activities in 
co-operative play are analyzed, an increase in the complexity of the 
projects undertaken is evident. The block structures built, and the 
games played, by five-year-olds are very much more complex than 
those of three-year-olds. 

A very important but much less studied type of social behavior is 
found in what is called “dramatic play.” This is the tendency to 
imitate in play the activities of objects and older persons. It begins 
by each child’s carrying on the same function, i.e., at the early ages 
all the children imitate the sound of a locomotive. Then a train of 
blocks or chairs is formed, later the leading chair or block becomes an 
engine, still later one of the children becomes an engineer, another a 
conductor, etc. Thus, there is a gradual differentiation of function. 
One of the most striking studies of the increase in complexity in a 
combination of social and dramatic play is found in the old “Story of 
a Sand Pile” (22). 

Although the period from six years to puberty is marked by in- 
creasing differentiation with respect to social organization, neverthe- 
less many of the social activities take a generalized form. In typical 
games the functions are rotated among the members of the group. 
Each child in turn is “it” or leader, or takes his turn in jumping rope. 
Later these games are superseded by those in which each child has a 
specific function, as in baseball, in which one person is a catcher, 
another a pitcher, etc. When these first appear, the functions are 
rotated. A twelve-year-old will speak of playing halfback, while the 
nine-year-old speaks only of playing football. It is likely that this 
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differentiation in activity is accompanied by a clearer recognition of 
differences in capacity and perhaps by the recognition of racial and 
social distinctions. Buhler (8) says that Reninger has shown that 
ten-year-olds can place their mates in rank order with success, while 
younger children cannot do this. She also points out that groups of 
children under ten years need a definite plan (furnished by the 
ritualistic rules of a game) to keep them together while older children 
keep together even when the order is left free and only a general 
scheme is prescribed. Furfey (17), however, suggests that the shift 
from informal play to highly organized games comes with pubescence 
and demonstrates a marked shift in activities with pubescence. 
These points of view are somewhat contradictory and indicate that a 
very promising field for research in social organization and differen- 
tiation lies in the age range from six years to puberty. 

From ten to fourteen years interest in the great children’s organi- 
zations, such as the Boy Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, the Girl 
Scouts, etc., which offer a wide range of activities is at its height. 
Whether this is characteristic of the evolution of social behavior or is 
a product of our particular culture we do not know. But analogous 
organizations are found over wide areas and among many different 
peoples. Studies of the ages at which membership is dropped result 
in curves very similar to those obtained for the appearance of puber- 
ty (17). With the coming of puberty, it is quite possible the interest 
in these large and somewhat general organizations disappear and is 
replaced by an interest in smaller and more homogeneous groups. 
The tendency to form social groupings is normal and appears in 
widely varying cultures whether or not formal group outlets are 
provided. 

After puberty social groupings seem to be set more largely in 
terms of specific interests and activities, with smaller and more com- 
pact units and a more definite integration. In this respect adoles- 
cence moves toward the characteristic groupings of adulthood in 
which groupings are determined largely by community of interests, 
activities, or goals and are of a more selective character. 


SOCIAL ATTACHMENTS 


Although the infant possesses an inherent capacity for making 
attachments, his experience will determine the direction in which 
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those attachments will go. Children adopted in infancy build up as 
strong attachments for their foster-mothers as they would have for 
their true mothers. Thus there is no evidence that blood relationship 
determines attachments except through the contacts of children 
with their parents and siblings. The significant factor is the minis- 
tration to wants and the service given by the adult. Because the 
mother ministers to these wants in the highest degree, the first at- | 
tachment is for the mother. Both boys and girls are more attached 
to the mother than the father in the early years (3). Gradually at- 
tachments to siblings and to other members of the household are 
formed. As the child moves out into the social group, he becomes at- 
tached to other children and adults. One of the striking characteris- 
tics of normal development is an ever widening circle of attachments. 

Studies in the preschool years show some evidence of selectivity in 
friendships and attachments. Boys, for instance, are more likely to 
form attachments for boys, and girls for girls. In their social group- 
ings boys are more likely to play with boys, and girls with girls (10, 
11). Boys are also found to be more popular with boys and girls with 
girls (26). There is also some evidence of ambivalence in the studies 
of friendships at the preschool level. Young children quarrel more 
frequently with their friends than they do with others (19). Both the 
capacity to form friendships and the capacity to quarrel increases 
with age. The intervention of teachers prolongs quarrels, and the 
efforts of adults to control friendships seem to be relatively ineffec- 
tive. 

As age increases, the tendency to select chums and friends near 
one’s own age increases (3). A large number of studies, of which only 
a few can be cited (5, 10, 16, 19, 21, 38, 30, 41, 45), have treated the 
factors that determine choice of friends. Propinquity or nearness to 
one another in neighborhood, school grade, etc., sets the framework 
in which associations are made. In the early years this accidental 
factor is more important than in later years. Of those available for 
friendships, the child selects those that are nearest him in chronologi- 
cal age, i.e., at the same developmental level. This is true even in the 
absence of formal school gradings (11). Within these chronological 
age groupings selections are made in terms of mental ability and 
physical makeup. Bright children tend to associate with bright chil- 
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dren, and dull with dull, the physically more able and larger with the 
more able and larger, the physically less able and smaller with the 
less able and smaller. Brighter and larger children tend to cross the 
age lines upward, while duller and smaller children tend to cross 
downward. It is not quite clear yet whether the personality and at- 
titude similarity of friends (41) is as great as their likeness in physical 
makeup and mental ability. But, in general, the selection of associ- 
ates and friends seems to be made largely in terms of psycho- 
physical makeup and to be in large part beyond the control of 
parents. 

With puberty, interest in persons of the opposite sex increases. At 
first this interest seems to be generalized, later it becomes more 
specific and centers about one or a few persons. Although the child 
reaching puberty earliest drops his old friends who are not so far 
along, he re-establishes these friendships as they move into puberty. 
If the data on assortative mating are linked with that on choice of 
friends, it is clear that selection is in terms of likes rather than un- 
likes, for marital partners tend to resemble each other in measures of 
physical, mental, and emotional makeup. In the later years of the 
developmental cycle there is more frequent selection of friends and 
associates in terms of common interests, activities, and common 
goals. But even here we find selectivity in terms of ability. First, 
interests are themselves selective, i.e., interest in symphonies selects 
those with musical ability; second, within these interest groups selec- 
tion in terms of ability is common, i.e., good bridge or golf players 
tend to play with good players and poor with poor players. The 
sorting-out process which begins in early childhood is one of the most 
striking features of the whole course of social development. 


MOTIVATION WITHIN THE GROUP 


Upon the solitary or parallel play of infancy the group does not 
exercise an important motivating effect. In young children there is a 
rapid increase in responsiveness to the group. Leuba (27) found that 
from two to four years the presence of other children acted as a 
distraction and lowered performance, i.e., children accomplished 
more on the same tasks by themselves than in the group. After five 
years performance in the group was more effective. Mrs. Wolf (47) 
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could not use children below the age of five in a study of the effects of 
praise and competition on persistence because she could not appeal 
directly to their rivalry or cite the performance of other children to 
motivate them. But the five-year-olds were good subjects. Green- 
berg (20) found no evidence of competition at two years, while at 
five years 75.4 per cent and at six years 86.5 per cent of the children 
responded to competition. It has long been known that among older 
children and adults the quality and quantity of work are increased 
under conditions of competition and of group activity. Social facili- 
tation increases with intellectual level (1). 

In all these studies the level of both individual and group per- 
formance increases with age. How are such results to be interpreted 
in terms of the traditional dichotomies? We tend to think of compe- 
tition and co-operation as at opposite poles and draw a fairly sharp 
distinction between them. Similarly sharp distinctions are drawn 
between negativistic and rapport behavior and between aggression 
and sympathetic behavior. But several studies (18, 32, 40) indicate 
that in the process of socialization seemingly antagonistic tendencies 
develop together. For instance, the results of Graves (18) and Philp 
(40) suggest that the most competitive children are also the most 
co-operative. 

An increase with age in the effectiveness of group pressures is 
noted by some observers of social development. Although the recent 
motion-picture studies have given us some clue as to the effectiveness 
of attitude-forming devices, they have also indicated an increase in 
the ability to discount pressures. What will happen if the content of 
the pressure device is made uniform is not yet clear. But, as we look 
about the world, we see great experiments made on a large scale in 
various countries in the development of such pressures upon chil- 
dren. To the naive observer these pressures seem to come from 
above. But, if one studies the techniques used, they are found to 
operate at the level of the child and that many devices are used for 
their reinforcement. 

All parents have experienced these pressures. A second-grade boy 
wants high boots because all the other boys wear them; a ten-year- 
old girl wishes to wear anklets in fairly cold weather because all the 
other girls wear them. To parents these pressures are very powerful 
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and in many instances outweigh any corresponding or opposing pres- 
sures which they themselves can exert. One would like to suggest as 
a topic for investigation an attempt to measure the strength of the 
pressures exerted upon an individual by his contemporaries, that is, 
by children of his same age or level, in comparison with the pressures 
exerted by individuals who are five years older, or ten years older, 
or twenty years older. For our purpose it is important to emphasize 
the fact that types of behavior which seem to be contradictory and to 
lie at the ends of a continuum develop together rather than separate- 
ly. The extent to which this development is conditioned by our own 
particular cultural background, with its emphasis upon both compet- 
itive and co-operative behavior, is not known. Murphy (32) raises 
this question in a very interesting fashion and makes a distinction 
between a compact and a complex culture. Some social differentia- 
tion will occur within any cultural background. Antithetical traits 
are more likely to differentiate in the more complex background. 


DIFFERENTIATION OF FUNCTION WITHIN THE GROUP 

As we observe adult groups, we find some individuals playing 
dominant roles, while others are in subordinate positions. Some par- 
ticipate in many group activities and others very little. How do the 
techniques which lead to social domination, to subordination, and to 
isolation develop? How are individuals selected for their roles? 

As early as children can be studied differences in personality make- 
up, in social techniques, and in the number and character of the 
social contacts made are found. When leadership and “following” 
behavior are studied, it is found that virtually every young child 
acts as leader sometime and at some time is following others. One 
child, however, may lead in as many as 67 per cent of the social 
situations, while another child may never lead (37). Thus practice 
quickly becomes differential. Moreover, varying techniques of lead- 
ership are found in young children; some children attain their posi- 
tion by means of aggression, others by excess of activity, and still 
others by stratagem or guidance. 

At five or six the child moves into the more formalized elementary- 
school situation with social techniques that have some degree of 
elaboration and behavior that is structured in some fashion. He tries 
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his techniques in the new situations and modifies them by the results 
they achieve. Again there is a surprising amount of both practice 
and marked differential practice. At nine or ten years of age a rea- 
sonably clear recognition of distinctions between individuals ap- 
pears, together with a capacity to think in terms of qualifications for 
specific tasks (8). But the picture of group dominance and leader- 
ship at this age is one of much change, as the activities of children 
vary widely. 

For the more complete studies of leadership we must turn to 
adolescence. By this period the capacities of the individual have be- 
come clearly marked and possess a continuity that is lacking in 
younger children. Miles (30), in a study of leadership among high- 
school students, divides the children into the social groups which 
include successful leaders, attempted leaders, and good followers, 
and the nonsocial groups which include outcasts, voluntary non- 
participants, and the overlooked. An interesting aspect of this study 
is the demonstration that the capacity to lead and the capacity to 
follow are related. The descriptions of the traits underlying leader- 
ship and following behavior sound almost like a sermon to children. 
Apparently the capacity to initiate and to carry through activities is 
recognized by one’s mates as important. There is also emphasis upon 
dependability. Isolates are marked by erratic, inconsistent, and pro- 
crastinating behavior. But some children with very striking attrac- 
tiveness or prowess cut across these descriptions. 

Studies that suggest a relation between leadership and the home 
background indicate a most promising field for investigation, espe- 
cially if some general measure of the home management of children 
can be devised. Wolf’s (47) results suggest that persistent children 
come from homes with a moderate disciplinary program, while those 
who lack persistence come from homes of very rigid or very lax 
discipline. Morgan and Banker (31) found a negative relation be- 
tween persistence and parental dominance. In the McKinney (28) 
study, college girl leaders came from non-mother-dominated homes, 
while nonleaders came from mother-dominated homes. As children, 
the girl leaders had more responsibility, more control over money, 
more choice in the matter of clothes, etc. No such relation was found 
for boys. Conklin (13) found a negative relation between reports of 
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the frequency of quarreling among parents and their in-laws and the 
quality of student adjustment. Hattwick (23) has found relations 
between a number of personality traits at the preschool level and 
home background. Carpenter and Eisenberg (9) find such relations 
for college students. In the Miles (30) study there are marked dif- 
ferences in the attitudes of parents and the disciplinary practices of 
the homes from which leaders come and those from which followers 
come. These are in the direction of greater freedom and more re- 
sponsibility for children in the former and greater rigidity in the 
latter. 
FACTORS CONDITIONING SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 

Although some stress has already been given the factors condi- 
tioning social behavior, they can now be brought together in sys- 
tematic form. The examples set for the child by his parents, older 
persons, and associates operate from birth onward. Older persons 
transmit a variety of techniques and attitudes that make up the 
cultural pattern. Two problems can be distinguished: first, the ac- 
tual content of the pattern which is imitated. Thus the child ob- 
serves his parents greeting neighbors or friends, hears the comments 
made by his parents on individuals, organizations, and activities, 
and is given examples of either good or poor sportsmanship when he 
plays with his parents. A boy sent to a clinic because of his unpopu- 
larity was socially isolated among his fellows because of his many 
caustic comments and criticisms. It was found that his father was 
known throughout his community for similar behavior. Here what 
seemed abnormal in the boy had been learned in the normal manner 
directly from a parent. Next, we may distinguish the effects of these 
patterns as transmitted upon the child’s adjustment. If parents 
quarrel frequently in the presence of the child, he not only acquires 
quarreling as a mode of approach to others but may react with 
uneasiness and frustration. A child is sensitized to some social ac- 
tions and hardened to others. Whether he becomes hardened or 
sensitized depends upon his total makeup and the character of his 
previous experience quite as much as upon the intensity or character 
of the stimulation given. 

A second important factor arises out of the fluid and changing 
character of social relationships. To the wide variety of situations to 
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which he is exposed, the child reacts with a wide variety of responses. 
In his early years he tries out many techniques, such as whimpering, 
scolding, tantrums, smiling, giving in, wheedling, etc. Some result in 
unfavorable action on the part of the others, some elicit favorable 
reactions. As a result, there is a continuous selection and sorting- 
over of responses, with selection of some and elimination of others. 
In general, this sorting is less rigorous than is true of more specialized 
skills. A child learning to kick a football seeks to propel it as far as 
possible into space. The effect of a wrong procedure is reasonably 
specific, and the goal for the behavior can be described in limited and 
precise terms that are tangible to the boy. Social patterning is much 
more haphazard and less rigorous because there are so few situations 
which can be duplicated precisely, or which are so tangible and 
precise. Social learning takes place in a less rigorously selective en- 
vironment, even though occasionally the particular effects upon the 
child of unfortunate behavior or undesirable behavior are far greater. 
In addition to the selectivity imposed by the effects of his social acts, 
there is selectivity in terms of the congruence of acts with the child’s 
whole makeup. The following report given by a young lady is quoted 
from Blumer’s Movies and Conduct: 

About two years ago I saw a picture in which the heroine very coyly, when 
conversing with a young man, would close her eyes, slightly nod her head and 
smile. And when she closed her eyes, her eyelashes were shown off to their best ad- 
vantage. And so I decided that this was very “cute,’”’and having always been vain 
about my eyes, I adopted the trick. It so happened that within about a week 
I attended a formal dance. During the evening I used my charms, but to my dis- 
may they weren’t appreciated, but rather criticized. After several closings of 
the eyes and noddings of the head, my friend asked if I was tired and wished to 
start home. You are assured that I didn’t continue my newly acquired trick. 
And my coquette career came to an early end [4, p. 38]. 

In this instance a social technique taken from a motion picture is 
deliberately tried out and discarded when unsuccessful. If her 
friend’s reactions had been favorable, it might have been continued 
permanently; if no comment had been made and no modification of 
the behavior of others had resulted, it might have continued for a 
time and then dropped because of lack of congruence with her gen- 
eral makeup. 

The dominating factor in this selection is the child’s observation 
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of the effects of his techniques in eliciting responses in others. If they 
bring social acclaim, lead other individuals to act, modify the social 
relations, etc., the acts tend to be retained, and, if these effects are 
lacking, they tend to disappear. At first this process is unconscious 
and involuntary; later it may be quite deliberate and voluntary. In 
my opinion, far too little emphasis has been placed upon the child’s 
direct observation of the effects of particular procedures and tech- 
niques upon other individuals. 

A third important factor is found in the amount of experience with 
other persons which the environment permits. If social behavior— 
whatever its particular form may take—is a product of the child’s 
interrelationship with the environment and involves experimenta- 
tion with many techniques and observation of their effectiveness, it 
is clear that time is an essential element in the structuring of social 
behavior and that a broad base of experience must be provided in 
order that the structuring can go forward. Washburn and Hilgard 
(44) found that the persistence of poor social techniques in many 
children is due to inexperience rather than to inability to acquire the 
techniques if appropriate experiences are given. 

A fourth factor lies in the availability of equipment. Naively the 
ideal procedure for developing social reactions would seem to be that 
of placing children in a room without play equipment, on the theory 
that this would force them to pay attention to one another and so 
develop social relations. In the Cockrell (12) study it was found that 
an environment rich in play materials produced the most social con- 
tacts and those of the highest order. Where little or no equipment 
was available undesirable social behavior seemed to result. Up- 
degraff and Herbst (43) and others have found that social behavior 
varies with the type of play equipment. More studies in this area are 
needed. 

Studies of methods for developing social effectiveness in unsocial 
children are also needed. Here I speak only from clinical experience, 
which suggests that the social relationships of withdrawn and un- 
social children are not improved by telling them to be more social, 
or even by inviting other children to their parties. In my observa- 
tion, the best procedure is to examine the child’s own repertoire in 
order to find a skill or potentiality that, if developed, will give the 
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child prestige in his own group. Thus, one withdrawn boy had much 
musical training because his mother valued piano-playing highly. 
But his associates did not regard piano-playing as significant. We 
persuaded the mother to purchase a trombone for him; shortly he 
was playing in the school orchestra and mingling with the other 
boys. The trombone-playing won their respect and made associa- 
tions possible. This is an indirect rather than a direct approach to 
building social relations and is consonant with the practice found 
effective by many adults. A strongly developed interest, hobby, or 
activity facilitates the making of social contacts. 

A fifth factor in the school and adolescent period is that of par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular activities. The content of many of 
these activities appears to be more similar to the social activities of 
later life than are many of the typical classroom activities. Previous 
studies of both extra-curricular activities and the curriculum have 
been concerned largely with their nature at the high-school and 
college level, without considering their relation to later social adjust- 
ment. Such questions as the relationship of breadth of participation 
in activities, intensity of participation in activities, and the adequacy 
with which the child functions in these activities to subsequent 
achievement and adjustment are as yet not solved. The whole 
problem of the origin of individuals who achieve social distinction, 
especially in the executive and leadership field, needs some reinvesti- 
gation. An attempt could be made to correlate the amount of specific 
practice secured by children in smaller communities and smaller 
schools in a wide variety of group activities, with their subsequent 
social adjustments, and compare the results obtained with those 
from larger institutions and larger communities where the oppor- 
tunities for leadership on the whole are spread more thinly. A college 
of five hundred students maintains a much larger proportion of 
activities than its size would warrant, if that were the only factor. 
It may well be that groups can be so large that they force too great 
specialization for the most effective type of social training. Some- 
where between the very small group with its limited facilities and the 
very large group with much specialization there may be an optimum 
for leadership training. But as yet we do not know this optimum. 
And we might add that, although there are many studies of leader- 
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ship, there are few of followership. Perhaps we overemphasize lead- 
ership and should be just as zealous in studying other types of social 
relations, and especially problems centering about the early recogni- 
tion of varied social capacities and their effective training. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL MODIFICATION OF SOCIAL RELATIONS 


A very significant group of studies dealing with the experimental 
modification of social relationships has appeared in recent years (2, 
15, 24, 35). Essentially the technique followed is that of first deter- 
mining ascendance-submission or leadership-following quotients for 
each child in a group and then transferring children to other groups 
in which they will be definitely superior or inferior. Will the ratio for 
the social factor change when the child is forced for a time to lead or 
follow? The results show that it is possible to modify these ratios 
substantially as a result of guided social experience. How permanent 
these modifications are is yet to be determined. An example of an- 
other type of study which also experimentally modifies or controls 
social relations is found in the recent investigation by Lippitt and 
White (46) under Lewin’s supervision. Here groups of children were 
observed carrying on the same activity under rigid control by a 
leader and under co-operative or democratic control. The relation- 
ships that developed were recorded in detail by trained observers 
behind one-way vision screens. More adequate adjustment char- 
acterizes the co-operative groups, and hostility and other undesir- 
able social outlets directed toward the less able, the leader-controlled 
groups. For our purpose these studies are significant because they 
show that individual social behavior is determined by the context 
and that it is greatly modified as the context is modified. The direct 
observation of groups of older children under experimental condi- 
tions offers many fruitful possibilities. 

The rather schematic outline of this paper can now be brought to 
a conclusion. Where a decade ago there was little experimental mate- 
rial or systematically recorded data, at the present time much is 
available. The data on children below the age of six years far exceed 
that on older children and adolescents. Recently scientific interest 
in social relations at the adolescent level has increased, but there is 
much need for research from six to twelve or thirteen years. 
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When it became evident that social relations were not amenable to 
ordinary laboratory conditions, the students of child development 
forged a number of new research techniques. Groups of young chil- 
dren were first observed during free-play periods and various record- 
ing devices were developed. These included scaling devices, motion 
pictures, schedules for systematic observation, and methods of 
graphically describing interrelationships. Control techniques, such 
as the time-sampling procedures, were also developed. Recently lab- 
oratory techniques that seek insight into critical problems that are 
not entirely amenable to group observation are supplementing the 
direct observation of groups. More recently groups have been set up 
on an experimental basis in order to record social phenomena as they 
appear. In the extensive longitudinal studies, for instance at the 
University of California, it was necessary to organize a club in order 
to observe directly the social relations in early adolescence. 

The relations which develop in a group cannot be predicted from a 
knowledge of the individuals who compose the group. They result 
from the relations which develop within the group. In the modern 
point of view these relationships are not thought of as having an 
independent existence; rather the group is viewed as a context or 
pattern which is itself being modified or changed as successive adap- 
tations are made. This mechanistic view brings group processes 
under the purview of scientists and results in new methods of study. 
All social relations are seen as dynamic and as taking place in a field 
of forces which the scientist tries to describe and quantify. What the 
group as a group has done previously is a very vital determiner of 
what the group will do subsequently. Out of group relationships 
there come differentiated individual personalities and group activi- 
ties. But this dichotomy itself breaks down in practice, with the re- 
sult that students of child development inevitably find themselves 
studying social forces and relations. 
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INDIVIDUAL, GROUP, AND SOCIAL FIELD 


J. F. BROWN 


ABSTRACT 


The antithesis between the individual and the group rests on a meaningless dichot- 
omy which arises historically from the methodologically inadequate biological science 
of the nineteenth century. The theory of the social field overcomes this dichotomy. 
The nature of the social-field theory is discussed with regard to the problem of the 
individual and the group. The implications of psychoanalytic psychiatry and of Marx- 
ian sociology for each other raise important problems for further research. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


The problem under consideration in this issue of the American 
Journal of Sociology is, I believe, the most important social-science 
problem of today. The antithesis, be it real or imagined, between 
the individual and the group has implications for nearly every en- 
deavor of social scientists. In its practical aspects it underlies the 
debates of statesmen and political scientists concerning individual- 
ism and collectivism. Methodologically it is basic to the ever per- 
sistent debate between psychologists and sociologists as to whether 
psychology or sociology is the basic social science. Philosophically 
it has important implications for the recently much-discussed prob- 
lem of the whole versus the part. Most important of all, however, is 
the fact that a far better solution of the problem than we now possess 
is prerequisite to any recommendations which social scientists as 
such might make toward overcoming the present cultural crisis. 

In this paper I propose to examine briefly the recent history of the 
problem, to indicate the manner in which I think it may most success- 
fully be treated, and to point out some implications of this treat- 
ment for social-science research. 

The problem of individual and group as a dichotomous and at 
times even antithetical division is inherited from the methodologi- 
cally inadequate and philosophically naive social science of the nine- 
teenth century. Nineteenth-century social and biological science al- 
lowed many such dichotomies. One thinks immediately of heredity 
and environment, structure and function, history and the leader, 
normal and abnormal psychology, as other examples. The science 
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of the times was concerned primarily with the enumeration of the 
characteristics of supposedly static classes rather than with the 
description of the dynamic conditions under which social events 
occur. Undoubtedly such classificatory description is important in 
the early days of any science, but it invariably leads to dichotomous 
polarities which come to be considered antithetical in nature. Clas- 
sification, however necessary, is bound to lead to the setting-up of 
artificial categories which are nonexistent in nature.’ Thus, in bi- 
ology arises the problem of heredity versus environment; in psy- 
chology, the problem of the normal versus the abnormal; in soci- 
ology, the problem of the individual versus the group. 

As we gain a better understanding of the dynamics underlying 
our problems we find a tendency for the original dichotomies, which 
arose as artifacts of classifications, to disappear. Thus today no 
reputable biologist speaks of heredity versus environment, but 
rather of heredity “in” environment. And this represents much more 
than a change in emphasis. Heredity and environment are not 
looked upon as static and fixed causal entities, each contributing a 
definite part to the finished organism, but rather as interrelated dy- 
namic factors. Recently it has become possible to define heredity 
and environment operationally, and when we do so the extreme 
artificiality of the previous distinction between them becomes strik- 
ingly clear. Hereditary traits thus defined are those over which we 
have at present no manipulatory control; and environmental traits 
are those over which we have potential manipulatory control. From 
this standpoint no trait is either purely hereditary, in that even 

* Modern methodological studies enable us to differentiate between classificatory 
and systematic science. Classificatory science (or class-theoretical, as it has been called 
by the writer, Aristotelian by Lewin and Bentley, pre-Copernican by von Bertalanffy) 
must come first and gradually develops into systematic science (or field-theoretical, as 
called by the writer, Galilean by Lewin, scientific by Bentley, post-Copernican by von 
Bertalanffy). The transition from classificatory to systematic science means also a 
transition from science which merely describes nature to science which predicts and 
manipulates nature. Physics has largely made the transition, biology is in it, psychology 
and sociology stand before it. Cf. J. F. Brown, Psychology and the Social Order (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936); K. Lewin, “The Conflict between Aristotelian 
and Galilean Modes of Thought in Psychology,” Jour. Gen. Psychol., V (1931), 141- 
77; A. F. Bentley, Behavior, Knowledge, Fact (Bloomington, Ind.: Principia Press, 


1935); and L. von Bertalanffy, Theoretische Biologie (Berlin: Gebriider Borntriger, 
1932). 
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physical characteristics may be manipulated to a slight degree, or 
is purely environmental, in that even social attitudes cannot be en- 
tirely manipulated.’ 

We are undoubtedly nearer a solution to the problem of heredity 
and environment than we are to the problem of the individual and 
the group. The history of both problems is similar enough, how- 
ever, to make it likely that the solution will occur along similar 
lines. We are certainly near enough a solution to see why the naive 
debate topic of “The Individual versus the Group,” whether the 
debaters be political scientists or congressmen, is nonsensical. The- 
oretically and practically the division between individual and group 
is disappearing. This is perhaps nowhere more clearly shown than 
in the changing fate of the “group-mind” concept. The group mind 
was originally considered a datum of the same importance to so- 
ciology as the individual mind to psychology. The concept is today 
quite discredited in its original meaning. At the same time a whole 
host of researches have shown how the individual mind from birth 
is molded by the nature of the group. 

It is easy to trace the gradual transition from the strict dichotomy 
between group and individual mind to our present views of the 
interdependence of individual and group in the literature of social 
psychology. Lack of space prevents going into this literature in de- 
tail, but the well-known works of Le Bon, McDougall, and Freud 
will serve to illustrate the transition. In Le Bon we find the prob- 
lem stated as the individual mind versus the group mind and the 
conflict between them treated largely as an ethical issue. McDougall 
continues to deplore the baseness of the mob, but points to the value 
and effect of continuous self-perpetuating social organizations like 
the army and the church. Freud starts his book with the quite ex- 
plicit reminder: 

The contrast between Individual Psychology and Social or Group Psy- 
chology, which at a first glance may seem to be full of significance, loses a great 


2 Cf. Brown, op. cit., chap. xiv. 

3G. le Bon, Psychologie des foules (T. Fisher [trans], The Crowd [London: Unwin, 
1917]); W. McDougall, The Group Mind (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1920); S. 
Freud, Group Psychology and Analysis of the Ego (London: International Psychoanalyti- 
cal Library, 1922); cf. the more extended treatment of this topic in Brown, op. cit., 
chap. iv. 
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deal of its sharpness when it is examined more closely. It is true that Individual 
Psychology is concerned with the individual man and explores the paths by 
which he seeks to find satisfaction for his instincts; but only rarely and under 
certain exceptional conditions is Individual Psychology in a position to disre- 
gard the relations of this individual to others. In the individual’s mental life 
someone else is invariably involved, as a model, as an object, as a helper, as an 
opponent, and so from the very first Individual Psychology is at the same time 
Social Psychology as well—in this extended but entirely justifiable sense of 
the words. 


Thus in the brief period of a quarter-century we see the dichotomy 
between individual and group disappear with regard to one specific 
problem. At the beginning of this time the individual was the chief 
unit for social-science study—his behavior was conditioned by his 
mind, which came either from God or from his familial ancestry 
through heredity; the group arose as an artifact of social organiza- 
tion. The problem was that of the individual versus the group.‘ 
Today we see a relationship—man to men to things—as the unit 
for social-science study, the behavior of both the individual and the 
group as being functions of this complex variable, and the problem 
as that of the individual within a complex environment which in- 
cludes other individuals organized in groups and real social as well 
as real physical variants. Despite the continued usefulness of the 
dichotomy of individual and group for certain definite problems, the 
individual has membership in groups from his birth-cry to his death- 
rattle. And if the behavior of the individual depends on the behavior 
of the group, so, dialectically, the behavior of the group depends on 
the behavior of the individual. In other words, no sample of indi- 
vidual behavior is completely independent of the structure of the 
groups to which the individual belongs, and it is senseless to talk 
about group behavior independent of the nature of the individuals 
comprising the group. This viewpoint, which I shall call the “‘field 
theoretical,” raises many important methodological issues. The na- 
ture of these can only be indicated in a brief paper, and the inter- 
ested reader must look to the literature for a more thorough discus- 
sion of the points now to be raised. 


4 Marxist scholars point out, and I think rightly, that there is a connection between 
this viewpoint and the expanding capitalism of the time. 
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METHODOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 


In the first place, if any separation of the individual from the 
group is arbitrary, we must find linguistic techniques which will 
allow us to consider them together. I believe the concept of the 
social field will fill this need for problems of present research. The 
idea of the social field is based on the topological concepts first de- 
veloped by Lewin for problems of individual psychology and more 
recently applied by me to problems of social psychology and so- 
ciology.s The work in topological psychology developed out of the 
Gestalt theory in perception psychology. In the field of perception 
the relationship of wholes to parts is methodologically very similar 
to the problem of individual and group in social psychology. Topol- 
ogy, being that branch of geometry concerned with the nondirec- 
tional and nonmetricized aspects of space, attempts particularly to 
solve problems like that of the inclusiveness and exclusiveness of 
regions and of communicability. These concepts underly the ideas 
of whole and part in psychological and sociological thinking. By 
using topological concepts to define problems and by developing 
dynamic concepts to investigate them we may hope for a stringent, 
nonambiguous language for social science which will include indi- 
vidual and group in one descriptive unit. This descriptive unit is 
the social field. The social field includes the individual, the other 
individuals of the group, and the pertinent variants in both social 
and physical environment. It is further possible to characterize such 
social data as institutions, mores, folkways, and the nature of politi- 
cal and economic systems as variants in social field structure. 

A new language for social science implies also a new methodology. 
If the mistakes of the previous generation of social scientists are 
to be attributed to the development of static classificatory science 
and to the neglect of dynamic systematic science, we must attempt 
to develop the latter. Development of stringent mathematical con- 
cepts helps toward this end. Furthermore, systematic science is 
characterized by the proper integration of empirical data. In the 


5 Brown, op. cit., and K. Lewin, Principles of Topological Psychology (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936). 


6 Cf. J. F. Brown and A. C. Voth, “The Path of Seen Movement as a Function of the 
Vector-Field,” Amer. Jour. Psychol., XLIX (1937), 543-63. 
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United States, particularly, our tremendously imposing collection of 
factual social data has not been accompanied by the development of 
integrating theory.? The concept of the social field may do much to 
eliminate this discrepancy. 

Implicit in field theory is the idea that social behavior depends 
on the biological nature of the individual as an integral part of 
groups whose characteristics are intimately connected with cultural 
phenomena. Consequently, the basic science of human behavior 
must combine biological, psychological, and sociological facts. As 
we cannot separate individual and group, so we cannot separate 
biology, psychology, and sociology. Biology and psychology were 
previously considered the sciences of the individual, as sociology was 
considered the science of the group. If the individual in social reality 
is always a dependent part of a group, then there are ever present 
implications of sociology for biology and psychology. On the other 
hand, since the behavior of the individual is to a large extent bio- 
logically determined, biology has implications for all sociological 
problems. The basic science of human behavior is “socio-psycho- 
biology.”” The solution of a social science problem in terms of field 
theory requires the consideration of the pertinent data from soci- 
ology, which must include the political and economic nature of the 
culture, from psychology, which must include psychoanalytic fac- 
tors, and from biology. The conceptions of the field theory are neu- 
tral with regard to the subject matter of the sciences but they allow, 
I believe, the characterization of pertinent facts from each discipline. 


SUGGESTIONS TOWARD RESEARCH 


If to solve problems we must be able to characterize situations 
whose pertinent variables come from the whole range of socio- 
psychobiology, it is worth our while to inquire at what points in 
this continuum we have sufficient knowledge to make such charac- 
terizations and at what points our knowledge is incomplete. The 
problem hangs together with that of the individual and group be- 
cause to a certain extent it was the false conception of the problem 
of individual and group which led to the strict departmentalization 


7 Cf. P. A. Sorokin, “Improvement of Scholarship in the Social Sciences,” Jour. 
Soc. Philos., 11 (1937), 237-45. 
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of the sciences. So, too, the insistence on separate sciences of biology, 
psychology, and sociology enhanced the dichotomy of individual 
and group. Today we have a fairly respectable body of biological 
facts considered by themselves, of psychological facts considered 
by themselves, and of sociological facts considered by themselves, 
but we are woefully ignorant of the psychobiological and socio- 
psychological regions of our continuum. 

We know that the individual as a member of the species homo 
sapiens has certain definite characteristics of a biological sort which 
have been enumerated by the biologist. He develops on this bio- 
logical basis certain psychological reaction tendencies which have 
been classified by the psychologists. We also know from the sociolo- 
gists something concerning the characteristics of the social groups 
in which he lives. In recent times we have gained considerable in- 
sight into the relationships between the biological and the psycho- 
logical facts from the work of the Freudian psychoanalysts and be- 
tween the psychological and sociological or economic facts from the 
work of the Marxian sociologists. I consider psychoanalysis and 
Marxian sociology of particular importance because in these fields 
we are beginning to understand some of the basic dynamic princi- 
ples which apply to psychobiology on the one hand and to social 
psychology on the other. Both furnish us strong evidence that the 
social sciences must overcome their extreme departmentalization. 
The Freudians have indicated quite clearly the tremendous im- 
portance of early emotional experiences in all the subsequent be- 
havior of all individuals. The Marxians have shown that social atti- 
tudes and behaviors are undoubtedly to some extent dependent on 
the economic production system and the individual’s position in it 
in all cultures.® 

Consequently, viewing the knowledge of socio-psychobiology as 
a continuum we may say that there are certain points on this con- 
tinuum which we shall call biology, psychology, and sociology, 
where we know something. These parts of the continuum we shall 
call the regions of “scientific postulation” and order to them the 
facts of each of these sciences. Here we include the most exact data 


8 Cf. J. F. Brown, “Freud vs. Marx,” Psychiatry, I (1938), 249-55. In this paper 
the relationship between psychoanalysis and Marxian sociology is treated extensively 
along the lines laid down here. 
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and the most precise experiments. Each of these sciences has quite 
definite implications for problems which lie beyond the boundaries 
of the area of scientific postulation, and the region of these implica- 
tions will be called that of “legitimate implication.” Besides the 
logically stringent implications, each science makes suggestive specu- 
lations which lie even farther from the areas of scientific postulation. 
These speculations belong to the regions of “suggestive speculation.” 
The regions of scientific postulation, legitimate implication, and sug- 
gestive speculation for biology, psychology, and sociology are shown 
in Table r. 
TABLE 1 


SHOWING THE INTERRELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BIOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, 
AND SOCIOLOGY 


ke gion of 


ate antithes/s leqitinate quirithesis 


B=biology =region of postulation 
P=psychology — — — — =region of implication 
S=sociology + + + + =region of speculation 


From this table we see that the facts of psychology lead to im- 
plications which meet those of both biological and sociological facts. 
Furthermore, psychology has suggestive speculations for both bi- 
ology and sociology. Thus, for instance, hypnosis is a psychological 
fact. To the psychopathologist, however, it implies the autosugges- 
tive nature of hysteria, and today the psychogenic nature of certain 
diseases previously considered biological is assured. Thus we have 
a legitimate implication of psychology for biology which has opened 
up a whole new field of biological and medical research. As an ex- 
ample of a suggestive speculation of psychology for biology one 
might mention the explanation of death on the basis of a “wish 
to die” by Freud. Such speculations, however interesting, are not 
of the same scientific merit as the psychogenic theory of hysteria. 
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On the other side of the table the same psychological fact of hypnosis 
may legitimately imply certain aspects of the success of demagogic 
leaders like Hitler. To account for conditions in the Third Reich 
by psychology alone or even primarily by psychology is speculative 
to say the least. 

The suggestive speculations which one region of scientific postula- 
tion has for the others are very interesting but will not concern us 
further here. In general the speculations of one region may have a 
corrective effect on the postulations of another region, but they do 
little more than that. The most important problems arise in the 
continuum where the implications of one region of postulation meet 
those of another. It is here that our knowledge of the facts is so in- 
complete that we cannot adequately characterize the variables in 
the social field. The implications of biology for psychology and 
vice versa are tremendously important, and in the most recent times 
considerable headway has been made toward the solution of prob- 
lems here arising. The implications of psychology for sociology 
and of sociology for psychology are central, however, to the present 
topic. 

The present confusion regarding individual and group is only to be 
solved through a clarification of this region. It is here that the cen- 
tral problems of social psychology lie. We may take it as axiomatic 
that certain aspects of human social behavior are primarily sociologi- 
cally conditioned and that others are primarily psychologically con- 
ditioned. Even those primarily psychologically conditioned, how- 
ever, present sociological aspects and vice versa. And for many the 
contributing factor must be almost equal. The problem is not what 
behaviors originate in the group and what behaviors originate in 
the individual, but rather what aspects of each particular behavior 
are social and what psychological. 

In fact, it is in this field where the legitimate implications of 
psychology meet those of sociology that the central social-science 
problems of today are. Here the combined efforts of sociologists and 
psychologists should lead to clarification. Here lie the problems of 
remaking homo sapiens to fit modern culture—the chief problem of 


9 Cf. K. A. Menninger, Man against Himself (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1938); and H. F. Dunbar, Emotions and Bodily Change (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1935). 
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applied psychology—or of remaking modern culture to fit homo 
sapiens—the chief problem of applied sociology. These problems are 
concerned with the laws of human nature and the laws of change in 
human nature. The problem of origin of and change in social atti- 
tudes—attitudes toward war and peace, toward economic systems, 
between social classes—must be solved if our tottering civilization is 
to be prevented from collapse. For this region the chief legitimate 
implication of the sociologist is that such attitudes have their origin 
in the nature of the sociological culture and that they may be 
changed with a change in the structure of society. The implication 
of psychology, and it seems equally legitimate, is that these attitudes 
are determined in essence by psychobiological factors and that little 
change is possible. Here, then, is a real antithesis. Just where the 
truth lies between these two implications cannot be known without 
a great deal of further research. We can be reasonably sure that the 
truth lies somewhere between the two and that cultural change does 
change “human nature” but that the amount of change possible 
and its rate are determined by psychobiological factors. 

We must devise methods of determining just what behaviors may 
be changed with changes in the social order, to what extent they 
may be changed, and precisely how to go about changing them. 

In treating problems of this nature the theory of the social field 
may be of the utmost importance. It represents, I believe, a scien- 
tific advance toward objectivity, toward systematized science, and 
toward coherence of scientific language. The advance toward ob- 
jectivity comes from always treating the sociological subject as part 
of the social field and considering the political and economic aspects 
of this field as well as the physical and psychological as ordinarily 
understood. The advance toward systematization comes from strict 
use of the hypothetico-deductive method in a manner completely 
analogous to theoretical physics. The advance toward coherence of 
scientific language comes from the use of the mathematically strin- 
gent concepts of topology and dynamics. The theory of the social 
field also has definite implications for many other specific problems 
of social science. In this paper I have had space only to show in a 
very general way what the theory has to say about the problem of 
the individual and the group. 
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FIELD THEORY AND EXPERIMENT IN SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY: CONCEPTS AND METHODS 


KURT LEWIN 


ABSTRACT 

The field theoretical approach is instrumental in integrating divergent physiological, 
psychological, and sociological facts on the basis of their interdependence. To explain 
social behavior it is necessary to represent the structure of the total situation and the 
distribution of the forces in it. Certain geometries are offered as adequate for repre- 
senting social fields. The problem of adolescence and the concept “social group” are 
discussed in detail as examples. 

The sociologists, I suppose, have reason to be satisfied with the 
recent trends in psychology. Traditionally, most psychologists seem 
to have felt more or less obliged to emphasize the biological character 
of the individual, to believe in the reality of physical and physiologi- 
cal processes, but to be rather suspicious of social categories and to 
regard as mystic those who claimed that social facts were as real as 
physical ones. 

Recently, however, a growing number of psychologists seem to 
have abandoned this view. They seem to be persuaded that social 
facts are equally or even more important for psychology than the 
so-called “physiological facts.’’ These psychologists recognize that 
the child from his first day of life is objectively a part of a social 
setting and would die within a few days if he were to be withdrawn 
from it. Also, the so-called “‘subjective’” psychological world of the 
individual, his life-space, is influenced in a much earlier stage by 
social facts and social relations than anyone would have expected a 
few decades ago. Already, at a few months, the child seems to react 
to another person’s smile and voice in a rather specific way. It is 
probably safe to say that the child is able to perceive and to dis- 
tinguish the friendliness and unfriendliness of another person at an 
earlier age than he is able to distinguish the pattern of physical lines 
in a countenance which expresses these social attitudes. 

Beginning with this early age, the child’s behavior is molded in 
every respect by his social situation. Of course, his morale, his re- 
ligion, and his political values are determined by his being a part of, 
and reacting to, the society in which he lives. If one considers the 
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findings of cultural anthropology and of experimental psychology, 
one can, I think, establish evidence that social influences enter every 
action of the individual, even actions which seem to have nothing 
to do with society. 

Human behavior is either a directed action or an emotional ex- 
pression. Experimental psychology has shown that the formation of 
goals depends directly upon the laws which govern the level of 
aspiration, particularly upon the effect which success or failure has 
in raising and lowering the level of aspiration (7, 10, 13). These 
experiments make it evident that the level of aspiration is greatly 
influenced by such social facts as the presence or absence of other 
persons or by the competitive or noncompetitive character of the 
situation. It has been shown, too, that the goal-setting depends 
upon certain ideal goals, upon what the sociologists call the “‘ide- 
ology” of the person. Cultural anthropology proves that these 
ideologies vary extremely among different cultures. As to the emo- 
tional expression, experiments have shown that, for instance, the 
emotional reaction to failure can be changed to a great extent by 
appropriate praise or change in social atmosphere (7, 15). This 
substantiates the general thesis that the management of tension (9) 
by the individual depends upon his particular social and cultural 
setting. 

From this it should be apparent that experimental psychology is 
instrumental in helping the sociologists to realize their most ardent 
dream: the demonstration of the fundamental, direct, and wide- 
spread effect of social facts on behavior. 

There is a growing number of psychologists who emphasize the 
“historical,” social side of psychological facts; and even the hard- 
boiled believers in a stimulus-reaction psychology show a peculiar 
interest in getting as much of, and as close to, social facts as they 
can. I believe there is no longer any need for the traditional oppo- 
sition between psychologists and sociologists in this basic issue. 


I 


Unfortunately, this insight into the social dependency of behavior 
does not end the problem for the psychologist. His problems rather 


* Numbers in parentheses refer to works cited in the bibliography at the end of the 
article. 
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begin here. For the sociologist, too, they should begin here. Psy- 
chology, including social psychology, cannot possibly be satisfied 
with any “generalities” (however correct they may be). It has to 
judge scientific concepts and theories largely by their ability or in- 
ability to handle problems of dynamic interdependence and to 
handle them in a manner sufficiently specific to attack the concrete 
tasks of the laboratory or the clinic. 

Of course, for hundreds of years the belief was prevalent that 
personality, will, and emotion were not subject to strict laws and 
that they could not be studied experimentally. A similar view is 
traditionally strong in sociology. In the long run, however, dira 
necessitas is bound to be stronger in both sociology and psychology 
than those metaphysical prejudices, and sociology seems to be ready 
now for important steps away from these prejudices. Psychology 
as a science might be said to be somewhat more advanced techni- 
cally and conceptually, at least in some of its areas. However, on the 
whole, and particularly in regard to social psychology, it, too, is 
facing the task of developing a general approach which offers specific 
conceptual tools for solving the concrete problems of a vast and 
diversified area. 

Social psychology indicates, probably better than any other part 
of psychology and of sociology, what is needed. Its progress depends 
upon an overcoming of certain major difficulties, which include at 
least the following: 

a) The integrating of vast areas of very divergent facts and aspects: The de- 
velopment of a scientific language (concepts) which is able to treat cul- 
tural, historical, sociological, psychological, and physical facts on a common 
ground 

b) The treating of these facts on the basis of their interdependence 

c) The handling of both historical and systematical problems 

d) The handling of problems related to groups as well as to individuals 

e) The handling of all “sizes” of objects or patterns (social psychology has to 
include problems of a nation and its situation, as well as of a play group of 
three children and their momentary struggle) 

f) Problems of “atmosphere” (such as friendliness, pressure, etc.) 

g) Experimental social psychology will have to find a way to bring the large- 


size patterns into a framework small enough for the technical possibilities of 
experimentation 
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The variety of facts which social psychology has to treat might 
really seem frightening to even a bold scientific mind. They include 
“‘values’”’ (such as religious and moral values), “ideologies” (such as 
conservatism or communism), “the style of living and thinking,” 
and other so-called “cultural” facts. They include sociological 
problems, i.e., problems of group and group structure, their degree 
of hierarchy and type of organization; or such problems as the dif- 
ference between a rural and an urban community, their rigidity or 
fluidity, degree of differentiation, etc. They also include so-called 
“psychological” problems, such as the intelligence of a person, his 
goals and fears, and his personality. They include such “physio- 
logical’’ facts as the person’s being healthy or sick, strong or weak, 
the color of his hair and of his complexion. They include, finally, 
such “‘physical” facts as the size of the physical area in which the 
person or a group is located. 

It is utterly fruitless and merely a negative scientific treatment to 
put these facts into classificatory pigeonholes, however accurately 
built and fitted they may be. It is widely accepted today that we 
need positive means of bringing these various types of facts together 
in such a way that one can treat them on one level without sacrific- 
ing the recognition of their specific characteristics. The problem of 
adolescence which we will discuss as an example shows, I think, 
particularly clearly that a way must be found to treat bodily 
changes, shift of ideology, and group-belongingness within one realm 
of scientific language, in a single realm of discourse of concepts. 
The question is “How can that be done?” 

Behaviorism has tried to answer this question by interpreting 
everything as a conditioned reflex. One of the main reasons for the 
appeal of such approach is the same as that which lies behind the 
popular appeal of the “‘unity of science” idea: namely, it appeared to 
put every problem on a “physiological” basis (although in fact it 
did not), and in this way it seemed to promise integration of the 
divergent facts on one level. 

Today most research workers in sociology and social psychology 
will agree that the program of describing and explaining socio- 
psychological processes by concepts and laws of physics or physi- 
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ology might at best be something to talk about as a distant possi- 
bility for a speculative philosopher. But such a way would definitely 
not be a realistic research program for attacking the sociopsychologi- 
cal problems of today. On the other hand, to elaborate on the “‘fun- 
damental differences” between physics, sociology, and psychology 
and to rest satisfied with such distinctions is no help either. 

To discuss these problems adequately would involve a more 
thorough treatment of certain questions of comparative theory of 
science than is possible here. As far as I can see the solution lies in 
the direction (a) that a science should be considered a realm of 
problems rather than a realm of material; (6) that the different 
realms of problems might necessitate different universes of discourse 
of constructs and laws (such as those of physics, aesthetics, psy- 
chology, and sociology); and (c) that any one of them refers 
more or less to the same universe of material. 

For any practical purpose of research—and that, after all, is what 
counts—sciences like sociology or psychology should feel fully free 
to use those types of constructs which they think most adequate for 
handling their problems; and they should attempt to find the inte- 
gration we have discussed on their own level. They should not feel 
obliged to use constructs of another science merely out of philosophi- 
cal reasons (e.g., because some philosophies or popular metaphysics 
apply “true reality” to physical entities only). On the other hand, 
feeling confident in their own right, those sciences do not need to 
be afraid of using methods or concepts (e.g., mathematical concepts) 
which might or might not have similarities with those of other 
sciences. 

The field-theoretical approach is intended to be a practical vehicle 
of research. As is true with any tool, its characteristics can be under- 
stood fully only by the use of it in actual research. Therefore, in- 
stead of stating general methodological principles in abstractum, I 
prefer to discuss the problem of adolescence and the definition of a 
social group as an illustration. Our purpose in discussing them is 
not the proving of certain facts or theories (which might or might not 
be fully correct) but to survey certain major aspects of the field- 
theoretical approach. In discussing these examples I will therefore, 
from time to time, point to similar aspects in other problems. A 
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forthcoming article by Mr. Lippitt? offers a more detailed example 
of actual research. 
II 

We have chosen the problem of adolescence because the changes 
in behavior which are supposed to be characteristic for this period 
seem, at first sight, to give excellent backing to a biological view in 
sociology. Obviously, adolescence has something to do with sexual 
hormones and with certain periods of bodily growth. The more 
recent treatments of the problem of adolescence, however, seem to 
emphasize its social aspect. They point particularly to the fact that 
the behavior typical for this age is rather different in different so- 
cieties (4, 23). Considerable argumentation has been advanced for 
and against both views. 

However, in regard to the problem of adolescence, as in relation 
to other social and psychological problems, it does not help much to 
argue whether adolescence is a biological or psychological effect. It 
does not help very much either to try to describe, on a statistical 
basis, to what degree this problem is biological or psychological in 
nature. Even if an answer could be found, it would be of as little 
value as, for instance, the determining of the degree to which 
heredity and environment affect intelligence. We still would not 
have gained any insight into the way in which bodily and social 
factors are working together and against each other, integrating the 
concrete behavior of the adolescent. It would seem to be more 
fruitful to start with an analysis of the setting in a concrete case. 
This case should be chosen not so much according to the frequency 
of occurrence as according to the amount of insight it offers into a 
constellation which is typical at least for a part of the setting in 
question. 

In regard to the problem of adolescence, it might be helpful to 
refer first to cases which show the so-called “typical” difficulties of 
adolescent behavior. A field-theoretical analysis of such a situation 
should give some hints as to what conditions would increase or de- 
crease these symptoms. 

The period of adolescence can be said to be a period of transition. 


?Scheduled for publication in the July, 1939, issue of the American Journal of 
Sociology. 
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It seems to imply, at least under certain circumstances, a more 
rapid or deeper shift than the period before. After the rather im- 
portant changes around the age of three years, often a more stable 
situation has arisen. Maybe minor crises have come up; but par- 
ticularly in cases where the adolescence is characterized by special 
disturbances, a relatively quiet or stable time might have preceded 
it. If one tries to characterize the nature of the transition, one can 
point to several aspects. 

a) One can view adolescence as a change in group-belongingness. 
The individual has been considered by himself and by others as a 
child. Now he does not wish to be treated as such. He is ready to 
separate himself from things childish and to try seriously to enter 
adult life in manners and in outlook on occupation, as on life in 
general. Any change in belongingness from one group to another is 
of great importance for the behavior of the person; the more central 
for the person this belonging is, the more important is the change. 
A shift in group-belongingness is a “‘social locomotion.”” That means 
it changes the position of the person concerned. 

It is a simple fact, but still not sufficiently recognized in psy- 
chology and sociology, that the behavior of a person depends above 
all upon his momentary position. Often, the world looks very 
different before and after an event which changes the region in 
which a person is located. That is the reason why, for instance, a 
fait accompli is so feared in politics. A change in position, for in- 
stance, the locomotion from one group to another, changes not only 
the momentary surroundings of a person but more or less the total 
setting: what has been a neighboring region, easily accessible from 
the previous position, might now be farther away or no longer ac- 
cessible at all. On the other hand, different regions are now neigh- 
bors, and new ones may be accessible. The shift into the group of 
the adults, for instance, makes possible certain activities which pre- 
viously were forbidden but which are now socially permitted. The 
individual might attend certain parties, have access to certain ac- 
tivities. On the other hand, certain taboos exist for the adults that 
do not exist for the child (Fig. 1, a and 6). 

b) The change from the group of children to that of the adults is a 
shift to a more or less unknown position. Psychologically, it is 
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equivalent to entering an unknown region, comparable to coming 
into a new town. Experiments in the field of learning, for example, 
give some kind of picture of the fundamental differences between a 


Fic. 1.—Comparison of the space of free movement of child and adult. The actual 
activity regions are represented. The accessible regions are blank; the inaccessible 
shaded. (a) The space of free movement of the chi/d includes the regions 1-6 represent- 
ing activities such as getting into the movies at children’s rates, belonging to a boy’s 
club, etc. The regions 7—35 are not accessible, representing activities such as driving a 
car, writing checks for purchases, political activities, performance of adults’ occupa- 
tions, etc. (6) The adult space of free movement is considerably wider, although it too 
is bounded by regions of activities inaccessible to the adult, such as shooting his enemy 
or entering activities beyond his social or intellectual capacity (represented by regions 
including 29-35). Some of the regions accessible to the child are not accessible to the 
adult, for instance, getting into the movies at children’s rates, or doing things socially 
taboo for an adult which are permitted to the child (represented by regions 7 and 5). 


situation which is familiar to an individual and that which is un- 
familiar. The unfamiliar can be represented psychologically as a 
cognitively unstructured region (16). This means that that region 
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is not differentiated into clearly distinguishable parts. It is not 
clear therefore where a certain action will lead and in what direc- 
tion one has to move to approach a certain goal. This lack of clear- 
ness of the direction in the field is one of the major reasons for the 
typical “uncertainty of behavior” to be found in unknown surround- 
ings. Studies on social pressure and on ascendant and submissive 
behavior (12, 27) clearly indicate that an individual in an unfamiliar 
surrounding is less ready to put up a fight or to show ascendant be- 
havior. An unfamiliar surrounding is dynamically equivalent to a 
soft ground. Or, to be more specific, the lack of a cognitively clear 
structure is likely to make every action a conflicting one. The in- 
dividual, not knowing whether the action will lead him closer or 
farther away from his goal, is necessarily uncertain as to whether 
or not he should carry it out (16). 

The child’s development naturally leads to an opening up of new 
unknown regions. Periods of transition are characterized by more 
than the usual impact of such new regions. Entering a new social 
group can mean something very similar to being thrown into a cog- 
nitively unstructured field, being forced to stand on unfirm ground 
and not knowing whether the “‘right thing” is being done. The un- 
certain character of the adolescent’s behavior and his conflicts can 
_ partly be explained by the lack of cognitive clarity concerning the 
adult’s world which he is going to enter (Fig. 2). It clearly follows 
that this uncertainty is greater the more the individual has pre- 
viously been kept out of the adult world and has been kept in the 
dark about it. 

c) One region particularly close and important to the individual 
is his own body. Psychologically one’s own body can be treated in 
some respects in the same way as one’s environment. Generally the 
individual “knows” his body sufficiently. That means he knows 
what he can expect from it and how it will react under given cir- 
cumstances. The time of sexual maturity brings with it changes 
which make the individual sometimes disturbed by his own body. 
More or less strange and new body experiences arise and make this 
part of the life-space which is so close and vital to the individual 
strange and unknown. In this case the change does not mean merely 
the usual uncertainties of a new and strange environment; but, in 
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addition, a region which previously appeared to be well known and 
reliable becomes now unknown and unreliable. This change neces- 
sarily shakes the belief of the individual in the stability of the ground 
on which he stands and perhaps even in the stability of the world at 
large. Since the region of the body happens to be very important 
and central for anyone, this doubting might be rather fundamental. 
It might lead, on the one hand, to increased uncertainty of behavior 
and to conflicts; on the other, to the aggressiveness of some of the 


adolescent reactions. 
"5,17, 1 


Fic. 2.—The space of free movement of the adolescent as it appears to him. The space 
of free movement is greatly increased, including many regions which previously have 
not been accessible to the child, for instance, freedom to smoke, returning home late, 
driving a car (regions 7-9, 11-13, ....). Certain regions accessible to the adult are 
clearly not accessible to the adolescent, such as voting (represented by regions ro and 
16). Certain regions accessible to the child have already become inaccessible, such as 
getting into the movies at children’s rates, or behaving on too childish a level (region 7). 
The boundaries of these newly acquired portions of the space of free movement are only 
vaguely determined and in themselves generally less clearly and sharply differentiated 
than for an adult. In such cases the life-space of the adolescent seems to be full of 
possibilities and at the same time of uncertainties. 


Such explanation would be in line, e.g., with the findings of L. B. 
Murphy (22) that insecure situations lead both to highly aggressive 
and highly sensitive behavior. The disastrous effect which the break- 
down of a previously firm ground might have, is dramatically illus- 
trated by foster-children, who discover at a late age the true facts 
concerning their parentage. The trauma of such a collapse of a social 
ground sometimes permanently destroys their belief in the world. 

d) The “radicalism” which makes some adolescents flock to 
extreme “left” or “right” political parties and be extreme in many 
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judgments has to deal also with a second factor. A period of radical 
change is naturally a period of greater plasticity. The very fact that 
a person is in the state of moving from one region A to a new region 
B, and is therefore cut loose from the region A but not yet firmly 
established in the region B, puts him in a less stable position (Figs. 
2 and 4) and makes him, as any object in statu nascendi, more forma- 
tive. 

The psychological environment has to be regarded functionally as 
a part of one interdependent field, the life-space, the other part of 
which is the person. This fundamental fact is the keynote of the 
field-theoretical approach. In psychology it has become, in various 
forms, more and more recognized and can be expressed simply by 
the formula: Behavior = Function of person and environment = 
Function of life-space (Be = F [P, E] = F [L Sp]) (3, 18). The in- 
stability of the psychologic environment leads, in some respects, 
therefore, to greater instability of the person. “Being established” 
means having a well-defined position and definite relations to the 
many regions of a highly differentiated life-space: under such cir- 
cumstances any major change means a great number of steps and a 
shift of interrelation. In an unestablished, new situation the field is 
not very much differentiated, and whatever differentiation has oc- 
curred is not very firm. The shift of position of the individual from 
one region to another, which in the less differentiated field might be 
merely one step (Fig. 2), would have to be considered a major 
change (equivalent to many steps) in a more differentiated field 
(Fig. 1, 5). Similarly, what in reality is a not very great and easily 
made shift in cognitive structure of the ideological field of the 
adolescent, which contains relatively few regions, appears to be a 
radical shift to the adult, with his highly differentiated cognitive 
field. The difference in cognitive differentiation is probably one of 
the reasons why adolescents easily go to extremes. 

e) The widening of the life-space into unknown regions concerns 
not only geographical surroundings (interest in traveling, hiking, 
etc.) and social surroundings (more inclusive social groups like 
political or occupational ones) but also the time dimension of the 
life-space. Persons of all ages are influenced by the manner in which 
they see the future, that is, by their expectations, fears, and hopes. 
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The scope of time ahead which influences present behavior, and is 
therefore to be regarded as a part of the present life-space, increases 
during development. This change in time perspective is one of the 
most fundamental facts of development. Adolescence seems to be 
a period of particularly deep change in respect to time perspective. 

The change can be partly described as a shift in scope. Instead 
of days, weeks, or months, now years ahead are considered in certain 
goals. Even more important is the way in which these future events 
influence present behavior. The ideas of a child of six or eight in 
regard to his occupation as an adult are not likely to be based on 
sufficient knowledge of the factors which might help or interfere 
with the realization of these ideas. They might be based on rela- 
tively narrow but definite expectations or might have a dream or 
playlike character. In other words, “ideal goals” and “‘real goals” 
for the distant future are not much distinguished, and this future has 
more the fluid character of the level of irreality. 

In adolescence a definite differentiation in regard to the time per- 
spective is likely to occur. Within those parts of the life-space which 
represent the future, levels of reality and irreality are gradually 
being differentiated. That which is dreamed of or wished for (level 
of irreality in the future) becomes separated from what is expected 
(level of reality in the future). Vague ideas have to be replaced by 
more or less definite decisions in regard to preparation for future oc- 
cupation. In other words, one has to “plan’’: to structure the time 
perspective (10) in a way which is in line both with one’s own ideal 
goals or values and with those realities which must be taken into 
account for a realistic structuring of the plane of expectation (Fig. 
3, a@and b). 

This task is characteristic for all kinds of planning. The situation 
of the adolescent in this respect is particular only in that he has to 
form the time perspective in regard to a field which is especially 
great and unknown. What he learns from books and adult council 
about what an individual might accomplish is full of contradiction: 
the adults praise the hero who has realized what seemed to be im- 
possible, and at the same time preach the moral of “standing with 
both feet on the ground.” 

In another respect the adolescent finds the adults (the group he 
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Fic. 3.—Time perspective of child and adult. The diagram represents the life-space of an individual P as 
it exists at a certain time. At that time the person sees himself in a certain situation at present and expects 
certain situations in his immediate or later future (represented as “psychological time” ps pr=psycho- 
logical present, ps fu'=immediate psychological future, ps fu?=later psychological future). Probably each 
of these situations includes a reality level (R) equivalent to what the person really expects to come true, and 
an irreality level (Jr), corresponding to what he might dream, hope for, or fear (for instance, on the irreality 
level the person, P, sees himself closer to the goal than he expects to be at that time). Mathematically the 
reality—irreality dimension and the past-present-future dimension makes the life-space existing at a given 
moment a manifold which has at least four dimensions (to represent change of life-space would mean a fifth 
one). (It is, of course, impossible mathematically to represent in a diagram a continuous four-dimensional 
manifold adequately, but we trust that this discontinuous representation will suffice.) 

(a) Life-space of a child. (b) Life-space of an adult. (1) The adult life-space shows a greater degree of 
differentiation in the dimension reality—irreality for a given psychological time, for instance, for the psycho- 
logical present. (2) The time perspective of the adult influencing his present behavior generally covers a 
larger time span and is more differentiated in regard to time sequence. (3) The adult is generally more able 
to distinguish between wishes and realistic expectation. That is true particularly for the future; the structure 
of the reality level of his life-space in the psychological future is less directly dependent upon the irreality 
level (although for the distant future this influence might be not much less than for a child). For instance, 
the position in which the person, P, sees himself on the future reality level is for the child probably more 
similar to that on the irreality level than for the adult. 
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is to enter) full of contradiction. A variety of conflicting religious, 
political, and occupational values is obviously powerful within that 
group. A child may fail to bring to adolescence a well-established 
framework of values, or he may have thrown the values of his child- 
hood away. In either case the structure of his adolescent time per- 
spective will be unstable and undetermined, owing to the uncertainty 
of not only what can be done (which we have discussed previously) 
but also what should be done. The uncertain character of the ideals 
and values keeps the adolescent in a state of conflict and tension 
which is the greater the more central these problems are. The wish 
to structure these fields in a definite way (and in this manner to 
solve the conflict) seems to be one of the reasons behind the readi- 
ness of the adolescent to follow anyone who offers a definite pattern 
of values. 

f) The transition from childhood to adulthood may be a rather 
sudden shift (for instance, in some of the primitive societies), or it 
may occur gradually in a setting where children and adults are not 
sharply separated groups. In case of the so-called “adolescence diffi- 
culties,” however, a third state of affairs is often prevalent: children 
and adults constitute clearly defined groups; the adolescent does not 
wish to belong any longer to the children’s group and, at the same 
time, knows that he is not really accepted in the adult group. In 
this case he has a position similar to what is called in sociology the 
“marginal man.” 

The marginal man is a person who stands on the boundary (Fig. 
4, 6) between two groups, A and B. He does not belong to either of 
them, or at least he is not certain about his belongingness. Not in- 
frequently this situation occurs for members of an underprivileged 
minority group, particularly for the more privileged members within 
this group. There is a strong tendency for the members of the under- 
privileged minority group to cut loose and to try to enter the ma- 
jority group (17). In case the person is partly successful in estab- 
lishing relationships with the privileged group without being fully 
accepted, he becomes a marginal man, belonging to both groups but 
not fully to either of them. The fact of being located in a social 
“no man’s land” can be observed in very different types of minority 
groups—for instance, racial groups or the hard-of-hearing, which is a 
marginal group between the deaf and the normal group. 
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Characteristic symptoms of behavior of the marginal man are 
emotional instability and sensitivity. They tend to unbalanced 
behavior, either to boisterousness or shyness, exhibiting too much 
tension, and a frequent shift between extremes of contradictory be- 


Fic. 4.—The adolescent as a marginal man. (a) During childhood and adulthood 
the “adults” (A) and “children” (C) are viewed as relatively separated groups, the in- 
dividual child (c', c?) and the individual adult (a', a?) being sure of their belonging to 
their respective groups. (b) The adolescent belonging to a group (Ad) which can be 
viewed as an overlapping region of the children’s (C) and the adults’ (A) group belong- 
ing to both of them, or as standing between them, not belonging to either one. 


havior. The marginal man shows a typical aversion to the less privi- 
leged members of his own group. This can be noted in the hostile 
attitude of some subgroups of the Negroes or other races against 
members of their own race, and the hard-of-hearing against the deaf. 

To some extent behavior symptomatic for the marginal man can 
be found in the adolescent. He too is oversensitive, easily shifted 
from one extreme to the other, and particularly sensitive to the 
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shortcomings of his younger fellows. Indeed, his position is sociologi- 
cally the same as that of the marginal man: he does not wish to 
belong any longer to a group which is, after all, less privileged than 
the group of adults, but at the same time he knows that he is not 
fully accepted by the adults. The similarities between the position 
of the members of the underprivileged minority and the adolescent 
and between their behavior seems to me so great that one might 
characterize the behavior of the marginal members of the minority 
group as that of permanent adolescence. 

We might sum up our discussion of the adolescent in the follow- 
ing manner: 

a) The basic fact concerning the general situation of the adoles- 
cent can be represented as the position of a person during locomotion 
from one region to another. This includes (i) the widening of the 
life-space (geographically, socially, and in time perspective [Figs. 
I, 2, and 3]) and (ii) the cognitively unstructured character of the 
new situation (Fig. 2). 

b) Somewhat more specifically, the adolescent has a social posi- 
tion “between” the adult and the child, similar to a marginal mem- 
ber of an underprivileged minority group (Fig. 4, 0). 

c) There are still more specific factors involved in adolescence, 
such as the new experiences with one’s own body, which can be 
represented as the baffling change of a central region of the estab- 
lished life-space. 

From this representation one can derive conceptually: 

I. The adolescent’s shyness, sensitivity, and aggressiveness, ow- 
ing to unclearness and instability of ground (follows from a, 6, and 
c). 

II. A more or less permanent conflict between the various atti- 
tudes, values, ideologies, and styles of living (follows from 6). 

IjI. Emotional tension resulting from these conflicts (follows 
from a, b, and c). 

IV. Readiness to take extreme attitudes and actions and to shift 
his position radically (follows from a, b, and c). 

V. The “adolescent behavior” should appear only if the structure 
and dynamic of the field is such as represented by a, 6, and c. The 
degree and particular type of behavior should depend upon the de- 
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gree of realization of this structure and upon the strength of the con- 
flicting forces. Above all, the degree of difference and of separation 
between adults and children which is characteristic for a particular 
culture is important; also, the extent to which the particular adoles- 
cent finds himself in the position of a marginal man. According to 
field theory, actual behavior depends upon every part of the field. 
It follows that the degree of instability of the adolescent should be 
greatly influenced also by such factors as general stability or in- 
stability of the particular individual. 


Before I discuss the methodological aspect of our example, I wish 
to illustrate by an additional example one particular point, namely, 
the characterizations of events and objects by their interdependence 
rather than by their similarity or dissimilarity of appearance. Al- 
ready in the example of adolescence, only such a procedure made 
possible the linking of such divergent factors as group-belonging- 
ness, bodily changes, and attitudes. 

To my mind, it is hopeless to link the different problems involved 
in social psychology in a proper manner by using classificatory con- 
cepts of the type of the Linnean system in botany. Instead, social 
psychology will have to use a framework of “constructs.” These 
constructs do not express “‘phenotypical”’ similarities, but so-called 
“dynamical” properties—properties defined as ‘‘types of reactions” 
or “types of influences.” In other words, these constructs represent 
certain types of interdependence. The transition from phenotypic: " 
concepts to dynamic (genetic, conditional-reactive) constructs based 
on interdependence is, to my mind, one of the most important pre- 
requisites for any science which wishes to answer questions of 
causation. Psychology is in the midst of a process of transition to 
this type of concept. Social psychology, and sociology too, will have 
to turn definitely in this direction. It is true that such a transition 
can be made only if and when there is a sufficient amount of pheno- 
typical “facts” gathered and classificatory work has been done. This 
state, however, seems now to have been reached both in psychology 
and in sociology. 

As an example of the type and importance of this shift to con- 
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structs based on interdependence, I might point to the definition of 
“social group.” Since this concept will be used extensively in the 
article by Mr. Lippitt, I can limit myself to brief remarks. 

The definition of the concept “group” has a somewhat chaotic 
history. The term is interwoven with philosophical and metaphysi- 
cal considerations. One of the main points of discussion was whether 
or not the group has a group mind and is therefore an entity over 
and above the individual. Besides this, the discussion was domi- 
nated frequently by the emphasis upon the difference between 
Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft, whether one has to deal merely with 
matters of formal organization or whether there exists something 
like a “natural group unity,” based on such factors as empathy. 

To the psychologist who has observed the historical development 
of the concept of “‘whole,” or Gestalt, in psychology, most of the 
argumentation about the group mind sounds strangely familiar. It 
took psychology many steps before it was discovered that a dynamic 
whole has properties which are different from the properties of their 
parts or from the sum of their parts. Even relatively recently (in 
the early Gestalt psychology) the statement was frequently made 
that “the whole is more than the sum of its parts.’’ Today such a | 
formulation can be considered hardly adequate. The whole is not 
“more” than the sum of its parts, but it has different properties, 
The statement should be: ‘“The whole is different from the sum of its 
parts.” In other words, there does not exist a superiority of value of 
the whole. Both whole and parts are equally real. On the other 
hand, the whole has definite properties of its own. This statement 
has lost all its magic halo and has become a simple fact of science, 
since it was discovered that this holds also for physical parts and 
wholes (Koehler, cited in 6). In addition, psychology today recog- 
nizes that there exist wholes of all degrees of dynamic unity: there 
exist, on the one extreme, aggregates of independent objects; then 
wholes of small degrees of unity, of medium degrees'of unity, of a 
high degree of unity; finally, at the other extreme, wholes of such a 
high degree of unity that it is hardly adequate to speak of parts. 

Whatever has been of scientific value in the concept of group mind 
resolves itself into the concrete and familiar problems of dynamical 
wholes in sociology and social psychology. 
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Conceiving of a group as a dynamic whole should include a defi- 
nition of group which is based on interdependence of the members 
(or better, of the subparts of the group). It seems to me rather im- 
portant to stress this point because many definitions of a group use 
the similarity of group members as the constituent factor rather 
than their dynamic interdependence. Frequently, for instance, a 
group is defined as composed of a number of persons who show cer- 
tain similarities, particularly a similarity of attitudes. I think one 
should realize that such a definition is principally different from a 
definition of a group based on interdependence of its members. It is 
very possible that a number of persons have a certain similarity— 
for instance, of sex, of race, of economic position, of attitudes—with- 
out being a group in the sense of being interdependent parts of one 
social whole. For instance, women all over the world, or unskilled 
workers, or the farmers, may show a certain amount of similarity. 
It might even be possible to pick out a group of Negroes in Louisiana, 
poor white trash in Kentucky, and peasants in China with great 
economic similarity. It might be proper to distinguish, in this re- 
spect, “types” or “classes.” However, that does not imply that 
these numbers of persons are interdependent to any great extent. 
One of the developments in modern times is for some of these 
economical classes to show an increasing degree of interdependence, 
i.e., they show trends in the direction of development to inter- 
national groups. 

A group, on the other hand, does not need to consist of members 
which show great similarity. As a matter of fact, it holds for social 
groups, as for wholes in any field, that a whole of very high degree of 
unity may contain very dissimilar parts. Doubtless, for instance, a 
man, wife, and baby within one family may show much greater dis- 
similarity than each of the members of this group shows to other 
individuals (babies, men, women) outside of this group. The degree 
of unity of a group goes, by no means, hand in hand with the degree 
of similarity of its members. It is typical of well-organized groups of 
high degree of unity to include a variety of members which are dif- 


3 The term “social class” is used generally to designate both an interdependent group 
and a number of persons who show similar properties. 
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ferent and have different functions within the whole. Not similarity, 
but a certain interdependence of members constitutes a group. 

One should realize that even a definition of group-membership 
by equality of goal or equality of an enemy is still a definition by 
similarity. The same holds for the definition of a group by the feel- 
ing of loyalty or of belongingness of their members. However, such 
an equality, as well as the equality of goal or of enemy, constitutes 
sometimes, also, a certain interdependence of the persons who show 
these similarities. Therefore, if one wishes to use the feeling of be- 
longing as the criterion of a group, one can do so, if one points to the 
interdependence established by this feeling. However, one should 
realize that loyalty or feeling of belongingness is only one of a variety 
of possible types of interdependence which may constitute a group 
(others are, e.g., economic dependence, love, living together in a 
certain area). The kind of interdependence of the members (i.e., 
what holds the group together) is equally as important a character- 
istic of a group as the degree of their interdependence and the group 
structure. 

Stressing similarity or dissimilarity, rather than interdependence, 
is typical for the descriptive “‘classificatory”’ epoch, which can be 
observed in a relatively early stage of development in practically 
every science (19). It governs also, to a large degree, the everyday 
thinking concerning groups. The discrepancy between what people 
“should do, if they would be guided by their real interest,”’ and what 
they actually do is frequently caused by the fact that a person feels 
himself belonging to those to whom he is similar or to whom he 
wishes to be similar. On the other hand, his “‘real interest’? would 
demand that he should feel belonging to those upon whom his de- 
pendence is greatest. Thus, the behavior of persons belonging to 
underprivileged groups can hardly be understood without realizing 
that the membership in such a group is determined by actual inter- 
dependence but that many underprivileged persons feel themselves 
(and often are) more similar to people outside that group (17). 

In relation to the problem of group-belongingness, as well as to 
any other social problem, one must become sensitive to the difference 
between concepts based on interdependence (including similarity of 
interdependence) and those based on similarity without interde- 
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pendence. I am persuaded thet in the further development of 
sociology and social psychology the former will more and more per- 
vade and guide. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This cursory examination of the problem of adolescence and the 
definition of “social group” is meant to illustrate the following 
general points concerning the field-theoretical approach: 

a) It is possible to link in a definite manner a variety of facts of 
individual and social psychology which, from a classificatory point 
of view, seem to have very little in common (such as the process of 
learning and orientation, time perspective, planning, problems of 
individual maturation, conflicts and tension, group-belongingness 
and the marginal man, and bodily changes). 

b) This can be accomplished by the use of constructs which 
characterize objects and events in terms of interdependence rather 
than of phenotypical similarity or dissimilarity. It may seem that 
emphasizing interdependence will make the problem of classifica- 
tion even more difficult because, generally, it is more difficult to 
describe a fact in terms of its effect on others and its being affected 
by others (its conditional-genetic properties) than in terms of its ap- 
pearance (phenotypical properties). However, as soon as one grasps 
the idea, it becomes evident that if one characterizes an object or 
event by the way it affects the situation, every type of fact is placed 
on the same level and becomes interrelated to any other fact which 
affects the situation. The problem of whether or not one is permitted 
to combine, e.g., concepts of values with those of bodily weight, 
vanishes when confronted with the simple truth that both facts in- 
fluence the same situation. 

The transition to constructs which express interdependence 
includes: 

c) The systematization of facts by “classification” should gradu- 
ally be replaced by an order based on “construction,” “derivation,” 
and “axiomatization’’ of laws (21). 

d) It is possible to take into account “general” trends, as well as 
more “specific” ones in various degrees of specificity (for instance, to 
link the general factor of locomotion from one region to another to 
the more specific one of locomotion to an unknown region, or to a 
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locomotion from one social group to another, and finally to the state 
of the marginal man “between” two groups). Instead of picking out 
isolated facts, and later on trying to “synthesize” them, the total 
situation is taken into account and is represented from the be- 
ginning. The field-theoretical approach, therefore, means a method 
of “gradual approximation” by way of a stepwise increasing specifi- 
city. Picking out isolated facts within a situation may lead easily 
to a picture which is entirely distorted. A field-theoretical represen- 
tation, on the other hand, can and should be essentially correct at 
any degree of perfection. 

e) Whether or not a certain type of behavior occurs depends not 
on the presence or absence of one fact or of a number of facts as 
viewed in isolation but upon the constellation (structure and forces) 
of the specific field as a whole. The ‘‘meaning”’ of the single fact 
depends upon its position in the field; or, to say the same in more 
dynamical terms, the different parts of a field are mutually inter- 
dependent. This is of fundamental importance in social psychology. 
It goes a good way in explaining, e.g., the effect of rural and urban 
surroundings (1, 13, 24), of nursery schools and orphanages (5, 25, 
26), on the development of intelligence, or, more generally, the effect 
of the state of the environment (its degree of differentiation, ten- 
sion, etc.) on the state of the person, because person and environ- 
ment are both parts of one dynamical field. 

f) The properties of a field as a whole, such as its degree of dif- 
ferentiation, its fluidity, and its atmosphere, should be emphasized 
sufficiently. 

g) The representation of sociopsychological facts by dynamic 
constructs permits derivation of the conditions which influence 
behavior in one direction or the other and of the conditions under 
which “‘exceptions” should be expected. It covers the usual case as 
well as the exceptional one. 

h) If the views of the field-theoretical approach are correct, there 
is a good prospect of approaching experimentally a great number of 
problems which previously seemed out of reach: if the pattern of 
the total field is generally more important than, for instance, size, it 
becomes possible to study fundamental social constellations experi- 
mentally by “transposing” them into an appropriate group-size. 
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(Gestalt psychology understands by “transposition” a change which 
leaves the essential structural characteristics unaltered [6].) If the 
experimenter is able to create such a transposition, he does not need 
to be afraid of creating “artificial,” “unlifelike” situations. (Ex- 
periments become artificial if merely one or another factor is real- 
ized, but not the essential pattern.) 

Finally, I should like to stress certain methodological points, 
which seem to me of particular importance, one concerning the con- 
ceptual tools of social psychology and sociology, another concerning 
their research program, a third concerning their technique of fact- 
finding. 

i) It is true that all constructs in psychology and sociology should 
be operational (2); i.e., it should be possible to co-ordinate to each 
of them observable facts or procedures. However, it is equally im- 
portant that the conceptual properties of the constructs, i.e., their 
logical-mathematical interrelations, be well determined. The latter 
necessity, I think, has been relatively more neglected in psychology. 

One of the most important among these conceptual problems is 
finding a geometry which is able to represent the psychological or 
social field adequately. 

Psychology has to deal with a multitude of co-existing facts which 
are interrelated and have a relative position to each other; in mathe- 
matical terms, it has to deal with a “space.’’ Mathematics knows a 
variety of different types of spaces. It is an empirical question as to 
what kind of geometry is best suited to represent the dynamical 
interdependence of that realm of facts which is treated in a particular 
science. Since Einstein it has been known that Euclidean geometry, 
which previously was the only geometry applied in physics, is not 
best fitted for representing the empirical physical space. For 
psychology, a recently developed nonquantitative geometry, called 
“topology,” can be used satisfactorily in dealing with problems of 
structure and position in a psychological field (18). This space per- 
mits representation of the position inside or outside of a certain 
region, the relation between parts and whole, and a great number of 
structural characteristics. All of this is done in a mathematically 
exact way but does not presuppose the quantitative determination 
of size, which is generally not possible in a psychological field. The 
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topological space is too “general” for representing those dynamical 
psychological problems which include the concept of direction, dis- 
tance, or force. They can be treated with a somewhat more specific 
geometry, which I have called “‘hodological space” (16). This space 
permits us to speak in a mathematically precise manner of equality 
and differences of direction, and of changes in distance, without pre- 
supposing the “‘measuring”’ of angles, directions, and distances, 
which is usually not possible in a sociopsychological field. 

It is, I suppose, beyond question that sociology, too, deals with a 
“multitude of co-existent interdependent facts’”—in other words, 
with the “empirical space.”* The sociologists and psychologists 
should recognize what has been long known, that the empirical space 
is nothing other than a multitude of facts existing at a given time 
and showing certain types of interdependence. Indeed, sociology has 
for a long time used a great number of spatial concepts (such as 
social approach, change in direction of action, etc.). The popular 
prejudice that the physical space is the only empirical space has 
made sociologists regard their spatial concepts as merely an analogy. 
Better insight into the meaning of space in mathematics and physics 
should readily lead to the understanding that the social field is 
actually an empirical space, which is as ‘‘real” as a physical one. 

Euclidean space generally is not suited for adequately represent- 
ing the structure of a social field—for instance, the relative position 
of groups, or a social locomotion. For example, in a social field what 
is meant by a straight line or an angle of 20° cannot be determined 
(at least not at present). However, the topological and the hodologi- 
cal space are, as far as I can see, applicable within sociology proper 
as well as in social psychology. For, in sociology, as in psychology, 
one is frequently able to determine relations of parts and whole and 
changes in distance or direction without being able to determine 
quantitative relations of size, distance, or angle. In addition, these 
geometries seem to be particularly suitable for representing the pe- 
culiar combination of “‘cognitive” and “dynamic” factors, which is 
characteristic of psychological and social fields, as well as a number 

4 This does not mean that every sociological term which sounds geometrical is really 


a geometrical concept. The term “social distance,” for instance, is probably not a 
geometrical concept (20). 
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of other fundamental properties of the sociopsychological dynamic 
(16). 

The use of the same kind of geometry in psychology and sociology 
would not imply that they are one and the same science. The ques- 
tion of the “unity” of both sciences could remain open. However, 
the task of social psychology would, of course, be greatly facilitated 
by such a similarity of conceptual tools. 

Independent of the solution of this problem, sociology, as well as 
psychology, will have to decide what kind of geometry it is going to 
apply in representing the spatial characteristics of its field. Before 
this question is answered, neither sociology nor psychology can hope 
to produce scientific derivations more solid than the “statistical 
rules” based on a co-ordination of facts treated more or less without 
regard to their particular position in specific fields. 

j) Both psychology and sociology contain “historical” and ahis- 
torical (“‘systematical’’) problems closely interwoven. Differently 
from psychology, sociology has been fighting repeatedly against too 
great an emphasis on the historical aspect of its problems almost 
from the beginning. The transition to dynamic constructs makes it 
necessary to see this problem as clearly as possible. It cannot be the 
task of sociology or psychology to eliminate the historical side of 
their problems. On the contrary, a field-theoretical approach can- 
not avoid taking into account the historical character of every fact 
and its specific historical setting. 

Nevertheless, it should be recognized that systematic problems of 
interdependence are different from historical problems of origin. 
The question concerning the “nature” and conditions of a social 
process—in other words, concerning ‘“‘cause and effect’’—is a syste- 
matic one both in psychology and sociology. The first and main task 
of a field-theoretical approach can be characterized as the determi- 
nation of “what situations are empirically possible and which 
situations are not’’; this is identical with the task of finding laws. 
For instance, does a dictatorship necessarily suppress discussion? 
Does it need scapegoats? What forms of dictatorships or of de- 
mocracies are possible, and how do they affect group structure, the 
style of living, the ideology, and individual behavior? Questions of 
such a systematic type of causation will have to be answered experi- 
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mentally before the dynamic aspect of “historical” problems of 
origin can be treated satisfactorily. 

k) Finally, a point concerning fact-finding should be stressed 
which is technical in nature but nevertheless important for a field- 
theoretical approach. It applies to experimental as well as to other 
investigations. 

It has already been emphasized that the validity of sociopsycho- 
logical experiments should be judged not by the properties of iso- 
lated events or single individuals within the field but mainly by 
whether or not the properties of the social group or the social situa- 
tion as a whole are adequately represented. This implies that one 
of the foremost tasks of fact-finding and observation in social 
psychology is to supply reliable data about those properties of the 
field as a whole. 

How should this be done? Suppose, for instance, that the life of 
a group containing five members were to be observed during a cer- 
tain period. Let us assume that five observers are available. The 
natural procedure might seem to be to assign one observer to each 
member of the group, and in this way to gather all the necessary data 
about the group life. Generally, however, such a procedure is hardly 
the best one. What the observers will bring home will be five minia- 
ture “‘biographies” of five individuals. It is true theoretically that, 
if these biographies were to be perfect in securing all individual 
data, and if, in addition, the time indexes for every action were ac- 
curate up to the second, the total group life might be “recon- 
structed” on the basis of such material. In reality, of course, these 
biographies will be neither complete nor sufficiently accurate as to 
time. As a rule, therefore, it will not be possible to reconstruct even 
such simple data about group life as: a continuous record of the size 
and character of subgroups, their change, and their degree of unity. 
Generally, this will be as impossible as to construct meaningfully the 
behavior and the personality of an individual from separate accounts 
of the history of his various muscles. Any observation necessarily 
means selection. The observer, confronted with the task of observ- 
ing an individual, naturally will select those facts which are im- 
portant for the individual even if they do not matter much for the 
group. He simply will not “see’’ facts important for the group as a 
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whole (e.g., for its organization and atmosphere) if they do not im- 
mediately reflect strongly in the individual’s behavior. 

At best, the data about group properties gathered in this fashion 
on the basis of individual biographies are “indirectly reconstructed.” 
They cannot claim to have the strength of direct observations. 
However, such direct observations about properties of the group as a 
whole are possible. Frequently they can be carried through as easily 
and as accurately as an observation on single individuals. In our 
example, for instance, it is possible to assign one of the five observers 
to direct observations of the subgrouping occurring in the group, 
another one to recording the kind and character of interactions. I 
am persuaded that, as a rule, for the study of sociopsychological 
problems such a procedure is bound to be more fruitful and more re- 
liable than the assignment of one observer to each individual of the 
group. 

Of course, given the social data, specific observation of individual 
“biographies” may prove very valuable. I do not doubt, however, 
that even for the understanding of the character and the behavior of 
an individual the first type of observation will generally be more 
significant than a record of the individual without the data about his 
social background. Because the observation of the group will pro- 
vide more and better material for the characterization of the position 
and the role of this individual within the group, they will, determine, 
therefore, the meaning of his action more accurately than what could 
be achieved by observing him more or less as a separated entity.s 
It would be not at all surprising to me if such a sociological procedure 
would become a key technique even for problems of individual 
psychopathology. 

The article by Ronald Lippitt, dealing with experiments on auto- 
cratic and democratic group life, will give a more concrete illustra- 
tion of how field-theoretical concepts and techniques might be 
handled in actual research. 


5 The stressing of the field-theoretical approach in regard to the technique of fact- 
finding in social psychology does not, of course, exclude the possibility that under cer- 
tain conditions the behavior of an individual can be treated as a symptom for certain 
properties of the group. 
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RULE AND CUSTOM AS INDIVIDUAL VARIATIONS 
OF BEHAVIOR DISTRIBUTED UPON A 
CONTINUUM OF CONFORMITY 


FLOYD H. ALLPORT 


ABSTRACT 


Since conformity is a fact of central importance for sociology and the other social 
sciences, a knowledge of the facts of conformity phenomena is essential. Such societal 
concepts as folkways, mores, and fashions are vague and obscure and lead to confusion 
and inaccuracy. Specific questions essential to clear understanding of conformity are 
whether uniformity and conformity exist in the behavior of individuals under observa- 
tion, in what respect people conform, to what degree, what proportion of the individuals 
conform, the nature of “conformity-producing agents,” etc. The J-curve hypothesis 
of conformity rests upon the following conceptual basis. Instead of regarding con- 
formity in the dichotomous “all-or-none” manner, the approach here suggested is one 
more consistent with general scientific procedure, namely, to measure degrees of con- 
formity on a continuum. In this context continua are classified under two types, empiri- 
cal and nonempirical, and the latter is subdivided into a personality continuum and a 
telic continuum (measuring purpose fulfilment). A “field of conformity” is defined when 
there is a generally accepted, though not necessarily explicitly ame rule and purpose 
in the situation, and when 50 per cent or more of the population fall upon the first step 
of a telic (conformity) continuum whose variable is degrees of fulfilment of this rule and 
purpose. The two major formulations of the J-curve hypothesis are: (1) the distribu- 
tion of degrees of conformity upon their appropriate continuum is in the form of a curve 
of positive acceleration toward the mode and (2) in any conformity field the distribution 
of measurable variations of the behavior upon a relevant empirical, or nontelic, continu- 
um is in the form of a steep unimodal, double J-curve, in which the mode is likely to be 
off center and the slopes are likely to be asymmetrical. 


I. THE NEED OF A SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF CONFORMITY 


Conformity is a fact of central importance for sociology and the 
other social sciences. It is not the only fact of importance, for social 
organization, conflict, and interaction involve reciprocities of be- 
havior as well as likenesses. Nevertheless, without large-scale simi- 
larities of thinking and acting, clustering around accepted modes of 
performance, social organization itself would be impossible. From 
the standpoint, therefore, both of theory and of practice, a knowl- 
edge of the facts of conformity phenomena becomes one of the first 
essentials of social science. 

When we turn to the literature of this subject, however, we are 
impressed by the vagueness and obscurity of working concepts and 
by the lack of logical methods and precise techniques. There have 
come to the writers’ attention no systematic empirical investigations 
897 
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of this important problem. The prevailing approach to conformity is 
limited almost entirely to such societal concepts as folkways, cus- 
toms, mores, fashions, conventions, traditions, and institutions. 
Customs have been defined as “group habits” created by “group 
action.”* Custom in general has been defined as “‘the totality of be- 
havior patterns which are carried by tradition and lodged in the 
group, as contrasted with the more random personal activities of the 
individual.”? At times the terminology used refers to common as- 
pects of the behavior of individuals rather than to groups; but, even 
when this occurs, the usage is not carefully scrutinized, so that it is 
likely to be incomplete, confused, or inaccurate. Folkways and cus- 
toms have frequently been defined as “uniform’’ or “common ways 
of behaving.’’? It has been said by a recent authority that the wear- 
ing of “slacks” and a sport jacket at the opera would be to disregard 
an American folkway.‘ By this token to wear sober civilian clothes 
or evening dress would be considered as conforming to our folkways. 
But, if we understand the term “way”’ in any exact sense, the wear- 
ing of sober or evening clothes, in contradistinction to slacks, is not a 
different kind of “‘way”’ at all. It is the same “way,” for the “wearing 
of,” or “moving about in,”’ clothes at the opera would be about the 
same behavior whether in evening dress or in slacks. It is not the 
behavior but the clothes which are different. The case is similar with 
concepts derived from notion of folkways. In the election of rep- 
resentatives to Congress in the United States, the election only of 
persons from the district in which they reside might be called an 
American stateway, and this might be contrasted with the British 
stateway of electing also representatives from other places of resi- 
dence. This is not, however, a difference in ‘“‘ways” at all, for the 
voter performs the same kind of behavior (scratching a ballot) in 
either case. There are, of course, underlying differences of political 
attitude and ideology, but such uniformities of the people in the 
given country should then be studied in ideological categories, not in 

* Cf. R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology (Chicago, 
1921), Pp. 799. 

2 Edward Sapir, ““Custom,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 

3 Cf. Daniel Katz and R. L. Schanck, Social Psychology (New York, 1938), p. 15. 

4R. T. la Piere and P. R. Farnsworth, Social Psychology (New York, 1936), p. 59. 
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their ways of overtly behaving or in alleged superindividual “ways” 
of their “‘state.” 

The same obscurity is illustrated by the term “mores.” One large 
division, at least, of the mores is concerned with strongly enforced 
prohibitions against disapproved acts. When you conform to the 
mores, in this sense, you do not do anything at all; or you may do any 
one of so great a number of things that the term has no positive 
meaning. To marry one’s sister is a breach of the mores, but you 
may marry any one of thousands of other persons, or no one at all, 
and not violate the mores. When you break the mores (as prohibi- 
tions), you do not fail to carry out an act expected of you; you do an 
act which is not expected of you. The act which gives definition or 
meaning to the mores is, therefore, the act which negates them. The 
mores, in this sense, are not ways in which you may act but only 
ways in which you may not act. In other words, they are not ways 
at all. The only alternative to this conclusion is to consider them not 
as the behavior of the individual in question but as the disapproving 
attitudes and behavior of others who would prohibit him from doing 
something. But here again lies confusion. Are we to regard human 
acts both as the behaviors of punishing breaches of the mores and 
also as the mores themselves? If so, then the punishment is the law, 
and the law the punishment; and the whole structure of societal 
norms collapses, as perhaps, in a realistic approach, it should. Pun- 
ishment, then, is a measure exercised by some individuals for the 
purpose of restraining others from behaving in a manner defined by 
the former as undesirable. Once we get into the problem, a direct, 
explicit statement of this sort is indeed better as a working concep- 
tion for the study of conformity than are societal terms such as 
“custom,” “mores,” “law,’’ and “institution”—terms whose mean- 
ing evaporates when employed with reference to actual observa- 
tions. 

Such terms, moreover, if not used with great caution, lead to 
inaccuracy as well as to confusion. Sumner says that folkways are 
uniform, universal (in the group), variable, and imperative ways of 
meeting human needs.’ In Sumner and Keller’s The Science of So- 


s W. G. Sumner, Folkways (Boston, 1906), pp. 2-8. 
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ciety’ we read that the removal of the hat when a civilian meets a 
woman on the street is a folkway. In a recent investigation the 
writers have found evidence that the practice of the removal of the 
hat in men’s greeting of women is neither uniform, universal, in- 
variable, nor imperative. The hat was “removed,”’ in fact, in only 26 
per cent of a fairly good sample of cases, and there were at least four 
other acts which were done with reference to the hat in this connec- 
tion, 18 per cent doing nothing whatever about the hat. “Removal” 
or even “‘tipping”’ of the hat, therefore, cannot be a folkway. Clear- 
ly, the term “‘folkway,”’ as applied to such phenomena must be given 
up, or else its definition must be altered so as to be more in accord- 
ance with the facts. Uniformity and variability are facts to be ascer- 
tained by investigation, not by definition from some preconceived 
category. The degree of universality also must be discovered not by 
naming an act a custom, and therefore reasoning that it is universal, 
but by observing an adequate sample of the population to see in how 
many cases it happens in the situation designated. 

Sumner also assumed that modes of adaptation which have been 
found universally useful and have become automatic and ‘‘uncon- 
scious” form a kind of collective or mass behavior with which the 
individuals of the society are compelled to conform. There is a fail- 
ure here to distinguish behavior which is universal because universal- 
ly useful and behavior which is not only useful but is accepted as the 
proper or expected form of response and therefore enforced by indi- 
viduals upon one another or by smaller numbers of individuals upon 
the mass. By the trick of creating a societal category of similar be- 
haviors we conceal the possibility of conformity-producing agents 
and the problem of their discovery and study. There results the 
purely gratuitous notion of a determinism by some assumed cultural 
force which acts upon the individual. This confusion is latent in the 
statement that “conventions are rules or standards of conduct or 
behavior prescribing what is to be done or not to be done by the 
members of a given group or community.’’? Does “prescribing” here 
mean that the rule itself or some force over and above the rule makes 

6W. G. Sumner and A. G. Keller, The Science of Society (New Haven, 1927-28), 
P- 33- 

? Morris Ginsberg, ‘Conventions, Social,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 
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individuals do or refrain from the acts they specify; or does it mean 
that human beings themselves do the enforcing, and the rules merely 
clarify and render specific that which is to be enforced? Certainly, 
before we adopt the former unverifiable hypothesis, we should do our 
best to explore the possibilities of the latter. The latter can be tested 
only through a technique which will enable us to break down the 
“custom,” “rule,” or “convention” into a multi-individual situation 
and to examine in numbers the behavior of the individuals involved. 

Not all writers, of course, use the familiar conformity terms in this 
loose and uncritical fashion. We are not pleading that they be given 
up but only that they be more critically defined and used with 
greater discrimination with reference both to facts and to scientific 
methods. The genuine use which they have, both for practical and 
for scientific purposes, will be later discussed. Our problem in the 
present paper is to develop methods by which more exact definitions 
of these terms can be formulated and to suggest techniques of ob- 
servation by which they may be supplemented for the essential work 
of empirical investigation. Without, therefore, denying the value of 
such terms as “‘custom”’ and “folkway,” our task is to turn to the 
actual situations to which they refer, so that we shall see them as 
large numbers of people acting under known conditions of their 
human and nonhuman environment. We shall then set to work to 
observe what the individuals are doing when they are “‘conforming”’ 
to the “rule” or “custom” and to describe, count, and measure 
significant aspects of their behavior. 

The specific questions essential to a clear understanding of con- 
formity which might be investigated in such a study include the 
following: (1) Is there a similarity, or uniformity, of behavior of 
individuals in the field studied? If so, in what respect are their be- 
haviors similar—where does the uniformity lie? (2) Is there con- 
formity? What test can we apply to see whether the field of behavior 
should be called a conformity field? (3) If there is conformity, in 
what respect do people conform? Where does conformity lie? (4) 
Are there degrees of conformity or only a dichotomy of conformists 
and nonconformists? (5) How many and what proportion of the in- 
dividuals fully conform? (6) If the conformity may be a matter of 
degree, how many conform in part but not fully? (7) How many do 
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not conform at all? (8) Are there common biological, psychological, 
or “energy” tendencies which, as laws of human behavior, influence 
individuals toward or away from conformity, quite apart from con- 
formity-producing factors of a “social’’ sort? (9) Is it possible to dis- 
cover and estimate the part played in the conformity picture by 
“conformity-producing agents’”’ (individuals, few or many in the 
entire population, who are interested and exert an influence in mak- 
ing individuals conform)? (10) What is the relation of the picture of 
conformity in the population to natural psychological differences of 
individuals and to personality traits which might be expressed dif- 
ferently if conformity were absent or diminished? (11) What varia- 
tions of individual behavior and personality traits with respect to the 
dimension of conformity are possible within that range of individuals 
who may be said fully to conform? (12) What is the significance of 
the aspect of behavior upon which individuals conform to the be- 
havior and purposes of these individuals as human beings? What, in 
other words, does conformity mean to those who conform; and is this 
an adequate account of their behavior, or are other explanations, 
such, for example, as society or culture, necessary for complete 
understanding? 

Concerning these fundamental questions scarcely a shred of sys- 
tematic evidence exists. Barring some investigations of specific phe- 
nomena, mainly for practical purposes, practically no attempt has 
been made to answer them through scientific inquiry or even to raise 
them in theoretical discussions. Nor can these questions be an- 
swered, or clearly asked, through an approach in terms of “‘custom,”’ 
“folkways,”’ “‘mores,”’ and the other rubrics now in familiar use for 
describing conformity situations. Useful as these terms may be for 
other purposes, they fail utterly when used as tools of analysis for 
problems such as these. In the opinion of the present writers the 
answers to these questions lie through an investigation in terms not 
of the group or society as a whole but of individuals acting together 
in a multi-individual situation. This paper is devoted to an attempt 
to develop a methodology and technique for such investigations and 
to indicate its merit through reference to its application in a study of 
a familiar situation to which the name of “rule” or “custom” might 
be applied. 
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Il. THE CONCEPTUAL BASIS OF CONFORMITY MEASUREMENT 
THE J-CURVE HYPOTHESIS 


It will be necessary at the outset to clarify our point of view with 
respect to the phenomena of conformity. It is important to make a 
distinction between an administrative classification or ‘“control”’ 
viewpoint, upon the one hand, and the disinterested scientific ap- 
proach, upon the other. If one takes the former, which is essentially 
the “societal,’”’ position, one is likely to think of customs and folk- 
ways not as finally graded variations of behavior but as a simple 
dichotomy. They are regarded as all or none. Either there is a cus- 
tom of tipping the hat when men greet women acquaintances or 
there is no such custom. A man either conforms to the custom or he 
does not. The custom is thought of as an undifferentiated, qualita- 
tive norm, operative in a certain cultural area, not as a range of indi- 
vidual behaviors. Such a point of view is justified from the stand- 
point of culture-trait classification or administrative control. Every 
judge or jury must decide whether certain behavior is a violation of 
the law or not. They must think in terms of dichotomies. For those 
who wish to impose conformity upon other people, or for socia| 
scientists who are interested in studying these methods of control, 
the dichotomous way of thinking is the natural one. Disinterested 
science, however, is found upon measurement rather than upon 
dichotomy. Its phenomena are not of the “‘all-or-none”’ type but are 
matters of degree. Categorical definitions are used only as a starting- 
point to help select a phenomenon for study. In this way, for ex- 
ample, the familiar notion of custom as an all-or-none affair is useful 
merely to help us locate our problem. Once we start our task of 
observation, however, the measurement of degrees along a con- 
tinuum will inevitably supersede the method of dichotomy. 

Let us consider, for illustration, certain well-known “customs” 
from the societal, dichotomous standpoint and later contrast them 
with the other approach. A sociologist is likely to say that for a par- 
ticular culture area there is a custom of turning out to the right in 
passing another person upon a highway. This is an all-or-none mat- 
ter: you either turn to the right or you do not. If you turn to the 
right, you are acting properly; if you turn to the left or go straight 
ahead, you are violating a custom, if not, indeed, a law. He might 
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also say that there is a custom of men removing the hat in the house. 
This again is a dichotomy. “‘Hat off” is conforming; “hat on,” not 
conforming. When a man is walking with a woman on the street, the 
custom is for him to allow her to walk on the inside. To compel her 
to walk on the outside is a violation of custom. In going through a 
door a man allows a woman to precede him, not to follow him, etc. 
Similarly with fashions and things used or worn. To wear clothes is 
to conform to custom; to go nude in public is a breach both of the 
mores and of the law. Where veils are in fashion, to wear a veil is 
fashionable and to be without one is unfashionable. To wear shoes 
for ordinary street dress is approved; to go without shoes is dis- 
approved. A short skirt at a certain time is a la mode; a long skirt 
will mark its wearer as out of date. 

Considered from the “‘pure’’ science standpoint these dichotomies, 
however useful for practical purposes, are misrepresentations of fact. 
There is no sharp line between “‘tipping the hat’’ and “not tipping 
the hat.”” There are a number of things of different sorts which men 
do with, or with reference to, the hat in greeting women; and it is an 
arbitrary matter where the line between “‘tipping”’ and “nontipping”’ 
is drawn. The wearing of clothes is also a question of degree. There 
are all stages between complete dress and complete undress; and 
both laws and customary standards state different stages, for dif- 
ferent times and places, as the dividing-line between conformity and 
nonconformity. Variations of veils are numerous, so also of foot- 
gear; and it might be difficult at times to tell whether the objects 
worn on the feet are shoes or not, or whether or not a veil is being 
worn. Even in the more crucial cases of turning to the right on a 
highway the simple dichotomy will not hold. Suppose that there is 
a one-way highway with occasional wider places for automobiles to 
turn out in passing. Here the rule would be for the one who, when 
approaching another, finds a turn-out place on his right to turn out in 
that direction; but for the other individual the conforming behavior 
would be to go straight ahead. One who takes the administrative 
viewpoint will be likely to set up a new dichotomy to cover this 
situation. Following this procedure consistently, human interactions 
may be all broken up into an increasing number of dichotomies as 
the social order becomes more complex. For a descriptive, disinter- 
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ested scientist, however, the procedure would be different. He would 
say that, if you treat the behavior as on a continuum rather than by 
multiplying dichotomies, one rule and purpose will hold for all occa- 
sions; that is, provided you accurately state your continuum. In this 
instance he would say that the conformity requirement would be 
neither turning out to the right in passing in certain situations nor 
going straight ahead in others. He would say that within the limita- 
tions of safety and possibility there is one rule, namely, always giving 
way to the right. This rule and purpose would probably fit both 
drivers and all occasions. It also fits the two-lane highway better 
than the old dichotomous statement. The driver who turns out to 
the right in the usual two-lane highway, is not fully conforming to 
law or custom unless he turns out far enough to the right, in propor- 
tion to his ability, to allow the other car to pass safely and con- 
veniently. This clearly is not a matter of dichotomy but of degree, 
for it depends upon a ratio of spatial quantities in which there is al- 
ways some margin. If the driver turns out far enough for the other 
car to pass, but not conveniently, he is not fully conforming; but 
neither is he totally nonconforming. He is conforming in a lesser de- 
gree. Even the dichotomy of wearing or not wearing a hat in the 
house may be, on special occasions, a matter of degree. What, for 
example, are we going to do about skullcaps worn to prevent ex- 
posure to drafts, fancy hats worn at the table during parties, and the 
soldier who keeps on his cap while bearing side arms? Here, again, 
new dichotomies might be set up for control and standardization; 
but, if this is our only approach to the problem, the observed indi- 
vidual variations of behavior lose their full significance and the 
purpose of the “‘custom”’ itself is concealed. The dichotomous state- 
ment of conformity would here be merely an arbitrary statement, 
not a description. It is better from the descriptive standpoint to con- 
struct continua which would employ the true variable or meaning of 
the practice. All these cases of unusual hat-wearing would have their 
proper place upon the continuum and would be understood with 
reference to their conformity to the rule. Similarly, when dangers or 
annoyances are more frequent on the inside of the sidewalk than the 
outside, permitting the woman to take the outside would not be con- 
sidered an act of nonconformity if we discarded dichotomies and 
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found the right continuum variable upon which to allocate meaning- 
fully the man’s behavior. And so with all the examples we have 
cited and many more. 

To sum up the matter, we may say that for purposes of scientific 
descriptive purposes the dichotomy should, wherever possible, be re- 
placed by the use of a continuum. Nothing is lost in this, for every 
case of true conformity will still fall upon the full conformity step of 
that continuum. And much will be gained, for we shall be able, on 
the other hand, to observe and record as distinct a large number of 
other behaviors which really are distinct, and which in a system of 
dichotomies would be concealed by being lumped all together either 
as conformity or as nonconformity. In this way the true and full 
significance of “‘custom’”’ as a human practice will be seen, whereas it 
might otherwise be left to conjecture or actually misrepresented. 
Human behavior and traits, unlike administrative practices, cannot 
be reduced to dichotomies. Individual differences range widely over 
a continuum falling in a normal probability distribution. In order 
intelligently to relate a conformity situation to psychological reali- 
ties, we must therefore express conformity itself in terms of degree. 

Proceeding upon the assumption that continua and scales of meas- 
urement are useful tools for the measurement of uniformities in be- 
havior, an earlier study was conducted in which they were employed 
as methods. With their aid a hypothesis was formulated which was 
supported by the data then at hand, as well as by subsequent find- 
ings. This theory, which is known as the “J-curve hypothesis of 
conforming behavior,’’* has advanced our knowledge of the use of 
continua for conformity studies and has given us a generalization 
concerning the nature of conformity which we shall employ as a 
methodological tool for the study of “‘custom situations.” 

As a preliminary to understanding this hypothesis, the meaning of 
certain continua which have been employed must be explained. 
These we may call, in brief, the empirical, the personality, and the 
telic continua. The empirical continuum is one which is already 


§ Floyd H. Allport, ‘“The J-Curve Hypothesis of Conforming Behavior,” Journal of 
Social Psychology, V (May, 1934), 141-83; see also M. C. Dickens and R. S. Solomon, 
“The J-Curve Hypothesis: Certain Aspects Clarified,’ Sociometry, I (January-April, 
1938), 277-91. 
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familiar in the measurement of physical quantities. Its units are in 
terms of such variables as time, space, weight, velocity, etc. We may 
cite as examples the velocity with which a motor car crosses a 
boulevard intersection, the extent to which automobiles cross over 
white lines marking prescribed traffic lanes, and the time of arrival 
of workers in a factory or of students in a classroom. Types of 
uniformity other than those of obedience to rules and laws may also 
be measured upon such a continuum: for example, the width of 
trousers or skirts, the length of time after receiving an invitation to a 
dinner at which the invitation is answered, the angle of the neck and 
head in bowing during a prayer, the position of the hand and arm 
saluting the flag, and the degree of energy put into a handshake. All 
these are examples of the application of empirical continua to meas- 
urable aspects of approved behavior. 

Valuable as such forms of measurement are, the study of behavior, 
however, would be seriously limited if we had no other variables 
upon which to measure it. It is important that we supplement these 
methods of measuring physical quantities with some way of stating 
degrees of qualities or meanings. The classic attitude-measurement 
studies of Professor L. L. Thurstone give us psychophysical methods 
which can be adapted to the construction of scales for this more 
subtle type of measurement. We have modified these methods, origi- 
nally desired to measure degree of affect, so.as to employ them for 
constructing continua in terms of degrees of logical meaning, traits of 
personality, and extent of fulfilment of purpose. Continua of this 
general sort we shall call monempirical. In using such a continuum, 
statements of acts of behavior are allocated upon it according to the 
degree which they manifest some trend or trait of personality or of 
the fulfilment of some purpose, with the same logic that we employ 
in the allocation of acts on an empirical continuum in terms of their 
variables of time or space. There are many types of nonempirical 
behavior continua. We shall be interested here, however, mainly in 
two types. These are (a) those measuring trends or traits of per- 
sonality and (b) those measuring purpose fulfilment. We shall refer 
to the former as a personality (or personality trait) continuum and to 
the latter as a telic continuum. 

To illustrate personality continua, let us return to the illustration 
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of the handshake. Instead of employing a physical continuum of 
energy, we now select some trait of personality upon which to 
measure instances of this act. Suppose we choose as our variable the 
degree of the trait ‘“‘warm-heartedness to cold-heartedness,” or “af- 
fectionate to distant.’’ By observing a considerable number of acts 
not in special aspects but as wholes, we may recognize different type 
variations or manners of shaking hands, such, for example, as the 
limp hand, the sudden hard grip, the extending of two fingers, etc. 
These types of handshake, as found among people in general, may be 
rated by the psychophysical technique so as to determine the degree 
of the trait of warm-heartedness or affection-giving which each 
expresses. A scale can thus be constructed upon this trait variable in 
which these and other type acts may serve as “landmarks” with 
known scale values. By reference to such a scale the instances of 
handshake in our manifold of observations can be measured as to 
their manifestation of the personality trait in question. Similarly, 
traits such as that from extreme caution to extreme boldness might 
be measured on a personality continuum in terms of the types of acts 
one might do on approaching an intersection (stopping, slowing 
down and looking, going on without speed change, etc.). Such meas- 
urements, of course, should be taken when there are no institutional 
controls, such as stop signs or traffic lights, which might hamper the 
free expression of personality characteristics. Again, we might con- 
struct a continuum of the trait “considerateness to inconsiderate- 
ness,”’ the step values of which could be given in terms of types of 
acts which an individual might do in acknowledging hospitality he 
had received. Degree of piety might be shown on a scale in the man- 
ner in which one bowed or knelt at religious devotions. It is admitted 
that appearances are sometimes deceiving and that individuals 
might perform these acts for reasons other than the expressions of 
the traits indicated. Nevertheless, we are dealing here not with a 
thorough personality study of an individual but with a cross-section 
of the acts of many individuals. If enough act items are used, and if 
the continuum is constructed to represent degrees of the trait as 
manifested “‘on the average”’ by acts of this type, differences due to 
extraneous reasons will tend to cancel one another if a sufficiently 
large population is measured. Our scale will then be adequate for the 
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estimates of personality traits relevant to the conformity situations 
we are studying. 

We come now to the /elic continuum. In the same way that an act 
can be allocated to a continuum through its physical properties, or 
through its expression of a trait, it can also be allocated with refer- 
ence to its fulfilment of a purpose. Here we turn our attention from 
physical units, or qualities inherent in the organism, to the general 
“satisfactoriness” or adequacy of the adjustment which is made 
through the act itself. Does it carry out what the individual is trying 
to do? If not fully, does it carry out that purpose in some degree? If 
so, in what degree? The left extreme of the telic continuum is gen- 
erally taken to indicate complete fulfilment of the purpose, while 
lesser degrees of fulfilment are represented in the steps to the right of 
that step. Telic continua may be subclassified as individual or so- 
cietal. In either case, of course, the purpose is that of individuals. 
In the former case, however, it is a purpose upon which the individ- 
ual is acting alone, or spontaneously, and without reference to the 
expectancies or like behavior of others; while in the latter it is a 
purpose or behavior similar to that which many others also are 
carrying out, and which is associated with the common acceptance 
of a norm or rule. Since the “societal-telic” type of continuum is 
that with which we shall here be chiefly concerned, we shall draw 
our illustrations from that type. To take an example, we may ask 
with reference to the motorist coming to an intersection at which a 
red traffic light is showing not what was his speed of driving or the 
evidence he is showing of a trait of boldness or caution but the degree 
to which he is carrying out the rule and purpose implied in traffic 
laws. Is he behaving in such a way that, if his behavior were made 
universal, it would fully comply with the purpose of facilitating the 
safety and flow of traffic? If the motorist stops, he carries out fully 
the rule and the purpose. If he almost stops, but not quite, he is in 
some degree carrying out the rule and purpose though not so fully. 
If he slackens his speed only a little, he is still to some degree 
carrying out the rule and its purpose, though not so much as in the 
preceding instance. If he drives through without change of speed, he 
is not fulfilling the rule or purpose in any degree whatsoever. To take 
another example, the time of arrival of workers of a factory might be 
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recorded as units upon a purely empirical continuum of time. They 
might also be recorded, if the conditions were such as to reveal it, 
upon a continuum of the trait of promptness to dilatoriness. Or they 
might be plotted upon a telic continuum which would be in terms of 
the rule and purpose of the factory situation. On this latter con- 
tinuum all workers who came at or before the time set by the man- 
ager for the beginning of work would fall in upon first step of the 
continuum as being “on time.” Those who came later than that 
moment would be grouped together, in convenient time classifica- 
tions, as exhibiting successive, recognizable degrees of ‘‘lateness.”’ 
The steps, though measurable by time, do not now mean time but 
degree of compliance with the factory rule and purpose. Or, again, it 
might be determined, though the task would be more difficult, what 
mode or modes of performance constitute the socially “approved”’ 
manner of shaking hands. A person performing this act (or acts) 
would fall upon the left-hand step of complete fulfilment. Acts of 
other types but still having some ‘‘handshaking meaning’’ would be 
placed, at known scale values, as steps to the right of this first step. 
Those who performed such acts would be carrying out the social 
expectation and purpose in lesser degree. Promptness and degrees of 
delay in answering the dinner invitation could likewise be scaled as 
steps of complete and partial carrying-out of the commonly expected 
performance in matters of this kind. 

The right-hand extreme of the telic continuum should be defined 
as carefully as the left. It represents the particular act, or range of 
empirical measurements of those acts, which is the smallest degree of 
fulfilment of the rule or purpose that is stiil recognizable as some 
degree of fulfilment. The motorist who slows down only slightly is 
still on the telic continuum; but, if he fails to slow down at all, he is 
not. The worker who comes to the factory at the end of the forenoon 
may be said completely to disregard the rule and purpose of the 
opening hour. The continuum ends before that point of time. A let- 
ter answering an invitation which does not arrive before the occasion 
to which the individual was invited is not on the continuum. If it 
arrives on the day before, it might, according to circumstances, be 
considered as, for example, on the extreme right-hand step. The 
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limits of the telic continuum are therefore finite and much more 
definite than those of the other continua. 

It will be apparent that, of these various types of continua, the 
societal telic is pre-eminently the one upon which conformity should 
be measured. By its very nature it defines the true variable upon 
which people may be said, in varying degrees, to conform. It affords 
us a precise definition of the full conformity position and permits us 
to treat variations of conformity in quantitative terms. It gives usa 
means of distinguishing between behavioral similarities which are 
simple uniformities and those which represent true conformity situa- 
tions. We shall refer to this type of continuum hereafter as the 
continuum of conformity. 

Although these three types of continua are distinct, they are, by 
the nature of the case, related. Not all empirical or personality con- 
tinua are likely to have a relationship to a particular telic continu- 
um; but certain variables which might be selected for such continua 
do bear a clear relationship to degree of fulfilment on the telic scale. 
For example, the empirical time of arrival of factory workers and 
degree of promptness as a trait are probably both related, according 
to some constant function, with “on-timeness” or degree of “‘late- 
ness.”’ We should not, however, expect weight, stature, or the traits 
of neatness or sympathy to be so related. Nontelic (empirical or 
nonempirical) continua whose intervals bear a discoverable relation- 
ship to a telic continuum may be said to be relevant to that telic 
continuum and to possess relevant behavior variables. One of the 
objectives of conformity study is the discovery of behavior variables 
relevant to the telic continuum of conformity in a particular situa- 
tion. 

Having clarified our definitions and our measuring devices, we are 
now ready to delimit the field of observation with which the J-curve 
hypothesis deals. Before attacking the problem of conformity dis- 
tributions, we must locate a conformity situation to study. And to 
do this we must know what we mean by conformity. When we con- 
sider all cases in which the behaviors of a large number of people are 
similar, we shall see that those instances fall into two groups: First, 
there is simple uniformity. This is the mere fact that people, by their 
very natures, act more or less alike in a given situation. For ex- 
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ample, nearly everyone turns up his coat collar when walking out- 
doors in a temperature of 20 degrees below zero. In addition to 
simple uniformity, however, there is another class of similar be- 
haviors. This class comprises the situations in which not only the 
behavior is similar but the particular form, degree, or quality of the 
behavior upon which the individuals agree is accepted explicitly or 
tacitly by them as the approved standard which they ought, and are 
generally expected, to obey. These are situations of true conformity. 
Conformity, in other words, is a situation of uniformity with the 
recognition of an accepted norm or rule as to the behavior involved. 
It is at this point that the sociological definitions are of aid. They 
enable us by preliminary observation, and through our own be- 
havior and introspection, to select times, occasions, and populations 
in which conformity situations may be reasonably expected to ap- 
pear. The “‘rule,” “folkway,” or “‘custom”’ of “so and so” is a con- 
venient, in fact an indispensable, concept with which to start.° 

The next step in the understanding of the J-curve hypothesis is 
to know what we mean by a “field of conformity.”” This definition, 
however, must be couched in terms more precise and capable of 
quantitative determination than “custom” and “folkway.’’ A con- 
formity field exists when there is a generally accepted, though not 
necessarily explicitly stated, rule and purpose in the situation, and 
when 50 per cent or more of the population fall upon the first step of 
a telic (conformity) continuum whose variable is degrees of fulfil- 
ment of this rule and purpose. An example would be the traffic situa- 
tion, where an observation of the cases shows that 50 per cent or 
more of motorists completely stop at the intersection when the 
signal light shows red. Another instance would be among factory 
workers where, on a telic continuum of “‘on time” and “degrees of 
lateness,’’ 50 per cent or more are on time. In these cases there is an 
accepted rule and purpose, and the majority of cases fall on the step 
of complete fulfilment. These cases fulfil the conditions of a “field of 
conformity,” for purposes of the definition in terms of which the 
J-curve hypothesis is to be stated."° 

* Cf. Floyd H. Allport, nstitutional Behavior (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1933), pp. 13-15. 


© Tn the article previously cited the phrase “‘field of conforming behavior’’ was used 
instead of “conformity situation.”” This terminology is misleading and should be 
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With our definitions of the different continua and the field of con- 
formity in mind, we can now state the first part of the J-curve 
hypothesis. We quote from the article cited with some changes of 
wording to adapt the hypothesis to our present purposes. 

If, in any field of conformity (see definition given above) we apply a 
scale whose steps are variations of behavior which represent successive 
recognizable degrees of fulfilment of the “accepted common purpose,” 
ranging from the prescribed or “proper” act, which most completely 
fulfils the purpose (on the left) to that which gives it the least recognizable 
amount of fulfilment (upon the right), the following will occur: (a) more 
instances will fall upon the step at the extreme left than upon any other; 
(b) the successive steps from left to right will have a respectively di- 
minishing number of instances; and (c) the decline in the number of 
instances will decrease as we proceed by successive steps from left to 
right. 

To state the hypothesis in another form: Degrees of conformity in a 
conformity field are distributed upon their appropriate telic (or con- 
formity) continuum in decreasingly diminishing proportions as one 
proceeds from the fully conforming act or degree of attribute of the act 
toward the least conforming act or degree of attribute of the act. 

Or, more simply: The distribution of degrees of conformity upon 
their appropriate continuum is in the form of a curve of positive ac- 
celeration toward the mode. 

The form of this distribution is illustrated by actual data (from 
one out of many situations studied) plotted in a column diagram, 
with suggested curve, in Figure 1a. We have called this form of 
distribution, for simplicity, the single J-curve (its shape being ap- 
proximately that of a reversed letter J). The conformity continuum 


changed. It suggests that there may be something inherently conforming in the nature 
of the behavior itself—that the primary, or one of the primary, motives is to conform. 
Many cases in the field may be those of individuals whose behavior is merely uniform 
with that of the others, with no feeling of conformity to a standard. In a large number 
of others who are aware of the standard, the motive is more probably desire to avoid the 
ill effects of not conforming than a desire for conformity per se. 

1 These data were collected by Dr. Milton C. Dickens. A full account of Dr. 
Dickens’ investigation and its results are included in an unpublished doctoral thesis 
entitled, ““The Prediction of J-Curves of Positive Acceleration in Fields of Conforming 
Behavior,” on file in the Syracuse University Library. 
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Adapted from F. H. Allport, ‘The J-Curve Hypothesis of Conforming Behavior,”’ Journal of Social Psychology, V, 141-83 


Fic. 1a.—Distribution of 2,545 cases of time-clock-punching by 50 workers (piece work) at Onondaga 
Pottery Co. upon a telic, or conformity, continuum. (After Dickens.) 
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Adapied from F. H. Allport, “The J-Curve Hypothesis of Conforming Behavior,’’ Journal of Social Psychology, V, 141-83 
Fic. 15.—Distribution of data shown in Figure 1a upon an empirical continuum (time) (data col- 
lected by Dickens). i=physiological inertia factor; =personality trait factor; x=factory rule time for 
being at work; c.-~.c.=conformity-producing agent factor; ch=simple chance factor. 
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is based upon the variable “on-time’’—“‘lateness.”’ The conformity 
distribution represents in its left-hand step the proportion of factory 
workers supposed to be at work at 7:25 A.M. who came on time 
during the period of the count, and in the successive steps to the right 
the proportions coming in successive half-hours of lateness. The 
mode has 78.6 per cent (well above 50 per cent) so that we have here 
a true conformity field. The proportions plotted on the remaining 
steps fulfil exactly the requirements of the J-curve hypothesis, 
namely, that the distribution should be in the single J-form of con- 
tinuous positive acceleration from the right extreme toward the 
mode. Such distributions have been found to occur in practically all 
situations so far investigated in which the conditions of the con- 
formity field are satisfied. The number of different kinds of con- 
formity situations thus far examined is perhaps not yet great enough 
for us to say that this hypothesis is a law. Nevertheless, its occur- 
rence is so regular that we have ventured to use it as a methodologi- 
cal tool for the defining and identification of conformity situations. 
The logic of this procedure will be presently described. 

The continuum which we have used for the first part of the 
hypothesis is the telic or conformity continuum. The question now 
arises: What will be the shape of the distribution upon the nontelic, 
or in this case, the empirical, continuum? In other words, how were 
the cases distributed upon the original continuum of time (intervals 
of 10 minutes) in terms of which they were originally collected? The 
question may be stated: How will the individuals in a conformity 
field (i.e., where there is a rule, a purpose, and 50 per cent or more 
upon the mode of complete conformity) be distributed upon a 
relevant empirical continuum? This picture is presented in Figure 
1b. This figure must be regarded as basic and prior in the investiga- 
tion to Figure 1a, since the latter employs (merely by regrouping) 
the data originally gathered upon the former. The cases which fell 
on the conformity continuum (Fig. 1a) on the first step ‘fon time,” 
are shown on the empirical continuum (Fig. 15) as spread out, at the 
times they actually occurred, to the left of the point of the factory 
rule time for beginning work, that is, 7:25 A.M. (see dotted line x, 
Fig. 1b). They are ahead of the time of the factory rule; but they 
cannot be any more “on time,’’ that is, any more conforming to the 
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rule of the time to begin work, than those who fall exactly at 7:25. 
Hence they are all grouped together in the first step on the con- 
formity continuum. Incomplete conformity admits of degree, but 
there are no degrees of conformity within full conformity itself. It 
wiil be noted that the large mode in Figure 1d falls on the interval 
6:30-6:40. Six-thirty is the time when the factory doors are opened. 
Though work is not expected to begin until 7:25, time can be gained 
by getting tools in readiness and work laid out ahead of time to 
begin promptly at that moment. Since the pay of the workers is on a 
piece-work basis, it is therefore economica!l!y i:aportant to them to 
get to the factory as early as possible. This is the expianation for the 
large mode at 6:30-6:40, the time when the factory doors are 
unlocked. If observation were made not from the clock punchcards 
but by standing outside the doors before they open and noting the 
time of still earlier arrivals, some cases would probably be found to 
fall still farther to the left. These would somewhat lessen the pro- 
portion falling on the present mode and would probably decline 
rapidly in frequency as we go toward the left extreme of the time 
range.” We have suggested this probable left portion of the dis- 
tribution by the left descending limb of the heavy, dashed-line curve 
and by the dotted area it incloses. 

It will be noted that, if we overlook a local rise in the plotted 
distribution between 6:50 and 7:20, the curve of the data (sug- 
gested by the heavy dashed line of Fig. 1b) resembles two asym- 
metrical J-curves of positive acceleration placed back to back. 
Since this general condition was found in most of the situations 
studied, the second portion of the J-curve hypothesis is stated as 
follows: 

In any conformity field the distribution of measurable variations of 
the behavior upon a relevant empirical, or nontelic, continuum ts in the 
form of a steep’ unimodal, double-J—curve (i.e.,a curve having positive 

2 This interpretation is not based on conjecture alone but upon observations actually 


made by Dr. Dickens, and upon distributions found in other situations where there was 
not a barrier in the physical situation at the left of the mode. 


13 As shown by subsequent investigation, the term ‘‘steep”’ should be here omitted. 
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acceleration of both slopes), in which the mode is likely to be off center 
and the slopes are likely io be asymmetrical."4 

Experience since the J-curve hypothesis was first published has 
shown that, while the single-J portion of the theory stands as for- 
mulated, the hypothesis of the double-J distribution upon the non- 
telic continuum must be more carefully studied. Although it is ob- 
tained in many instances, it is believed that a better formulation in- 
volving more basic principles can be stated. For the present we must 
point out that differences in absolute and relative strength of the 
conformity-producing, biological, and inertia factors may alter the 
form of the distribution. The part played also by personality factors 
has not been adequately stated; and the forms which the distribu- 
tion would take if plotted upon a nontelic, personality trait con- 
tinuum, under varying strengths of the energic and conformity- 
producing factors, are still undescribed. 

We enter now upon a more speculative part of the hypothesis, but 
one which takes us into the heart of the conformity problem. This is 
the explanation of how the shape of the distribution on the empirical 
continuum results from various factors at work. We can best try to 
construct a picture of what happens if we begin with a theoretical 
distribution upon a personality continuum. Degrees of personality 
traits, as we have noted, have usually been found to be distributed in 
the form of the normal frequency probability curve. If, therefore, we 
take a trait relevant to punctuality, such as promptness to dilatori- 
ness, and if we borrow the empirical units of time of arrival as 
roughly expressing degrees of that trait, a hypothetical normal curve 
of the personality distribution of the factory population upon this 
time continuum can be drawn. To do this, we must assume that 
there are no disciplinary or economic factors making the workers 
come at any particular time. This hypothetical personality distribu- 
tion is shown by the faint dashed line (p) in Figure 1b. The mode 
would come somewhere around 7: 30-7: 40 A.M., and the two extremes 


™% The objection has been raised that the double-J—curve on empirical continua in 
conformity situations is merely a normal frequency curve the form of which has been 
concealed by the length of the intervals chosen, the combining of steps, or the manner 
or absence of smoothing. Unpublished data in hand prove that this contention is not 
valid. Logical considerations also render the objection untenable. 
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would trail out, roughly from 6:00-9:20, respectively. This curve, 
though purely hypothetical, may be taken as an approximate picture 
of what would happen if no influences other than personality dif- 
ferences determined the time of coming to work. 

Actually, however, the workers are subject to other influences; 
and these are common and uniform, rather than differentiating, in- 
fluences. Each of the workers is obliged to be at work at the set time 
or suffer loss of pay and perhaps of his position. More than this, the 
workers are influenced to be at the factory considerably earlier than 
this starting rule in order to get their work and materials ready so as 
to start without delay; for they receive their pay on the piece-work 
basis. The conformity-producing agents in the picture are the fac- 
tory officials who set and enforce these conditions. We may think of 
their influence (indicated in Fig. 1b by the arrow c.-p.a.) as pushing 
the mode of the distribution over to the left. They push it, in fact, 
to the point of the opening of the factory doors which is at 6:30. A 
skewed distribution results, and the mode becomes steeper. The 
mode, moreover, is pushed so far to the left that the negative ac- 
celeration, characteristic of normal curves as they near the mode, 
disappears, and positive acceleration, for the most part, takes its 
place. This accounts for the J-shaped character of the right half of 
the curve. 

Still other influences, however, must be taken into account. These 
are common influences which compete with that of the conformity 
producing agents. To get up early enough to arrive at work by this 
hour requires an expenditure of effort necessary to overcome possible 
drowsiness and the tendency to stay longer in bed. It requires the 
expenditure of the energy necessary to attend to dressing, eating, 
and household duties quickly, and to take a streetcar on time or walk 
rapidly enough to arrive at the time set for beginning work. A law of 
all behavior is that an act will be done with the least expenditure of 
energy possible. We may therefore imagine a factor of biological or 
physiological inertia (arrow for 7 in Fig. 1b). This influence acts in a 
direction opposite to that of the conformity-producing agents, tend- 
ing to push the mode toward the right, thereby steepening the curve 
on the /eft side, and producing on this side also the J-shaped form. 
The point of equilibrium between these two influences establishes 
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the point of the mode and the double-J character of the curve is now 
accounted for. This theoretical double-J distribution upon the em- 
pirical continuum is indicated by the heavy dashed line in Figure 15. 

We must not forget, however, that personality differences, though 
skewed in their effects by these influences, are probably not ob- 
literated. Promptness and dilatoriness can be exhibited only with 
reference to some standard. If the time of starting to work were 
9:00 A.M., that point, other things being equal, would probably be- 
come the mode of the personality distribution, and promptness and 
dilatoriness would be judged accordingly. If the incentive given by 
the conformity-producing agents push the “effective” time for ar- 
rival at the factory up to 6:30 A.M., the mode will be at this point, 
and personality differences may be expected again to array them- 
selves on each side of the mode at this point. This shifting of the 
standard by which personality differences are revealed and meas- 
ured through changes in the situation we may call the principle of 
institutional or cultural relativity. It will be noted, however, that the 
personality differences cannot remain in their “normal”’ distribution 
under these unusual conditions, for strong biasing factors enter to 
upset what is otherwise a probability distribution. The mode will be 
higher, the curve skewed, and its slopes steepened. The individual 
differences will not range out so far upon the left, for they are op- 
posed by the factor of inertia. Ten minutes difference in time is a 
more acid test of promptness at 6:20 in the morning than it is at 
9:00. On the right side of the curve also the personality differences 
will be “drawn in” by the strong incentive provided by the conform- 
ity-producing agents. Ten minutes of delay is likely to be more 
strongly avoided, and therefore less of an indicator of an indi- 
vidual’s ‘‘natural’’ degree of procrastination, when it means the loss 
of pay than when there is no such stake involved. For these reasons 
the distribution as a whole becomes narrowed and positively ac- 
celerated upon both sides. Personality differences, however, though 
distorted in this way, are probably still present and are active in 
determining the outwardly sloping limbs of the curve. Those who 
lie near the mode anyway will be drawn into it by the conformity- 
producing factors. Those lying farther out will not be drawn into the 
mode but will form the “trailing-out’’ proportions of the double J. 
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We have indicated these effects by the arrows (p) along the heavily 
dashed line in Figure 15. There exists some evidence in the data itself 
to support this interpretation.’ 

There must finally be mentioned a possible fourth type of factor 
represented in the empirical distribution. This factor comprises cases 
which occur at a certain point by simple chance. Unforseen house- 
hold exigencies may delay any of the workers at any time. Street- 
cars may be delayed in following their schedules by unpredictable 
weather conditions. Household clocks or watches may be wrong 
without the knowledge of their owners. Since these factors are 
unrelated to any of the other influences determining the distribu- 
tion, and since they may affect all parts of the population, we may 
think of them as tending to distribute the arrivals equally through- 
out the time range and, therefore, of lowering and flattening the dis- 
tribution. This effect is indicated by the arrows (ch) in Figure 1b. 
The effect of the operation of this factor in the present distributions 
is probably comparatively small. 

All these explanations can be summed up under the familiar 
statistical observation that normal probability curves are based upon 
a large number of unrelated, equally potent, and independently 
varying factors. Nonnormal or skewed distributions, such as those 
of our J-curves, are produced by the presence in the situation of a 
few related, dependently varying, and particularly potent factors 
acting in a given direction or directions. It would be inaccurate, 
however, to say that the skewed distributions are normal distribu- 
tions into which these related and potent factors have subsequently 
entered. The normal curve does not really become skewed into a 
J-curve. The J-curve phenomenon is something which exists ab 
initio. The normal frequency curve in our explanation is introduced 
as a present factor in the distribution and not as a historical stage in 
the process of its formation. It is not maintained that these four 
factors are the only types of influence at work in producing con- 
formity distributions out of the materials of human behavior. They 
are convenient broad classifications, however, which will probably 
be found applicable in varying degrees to all situations to which the 
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concept of custom, folkways, and other conformity terms have been 
applied. 

The asymmetrical, skewed, and highly modal character of con- 
formity distributions cannot be adequately described as a meas- 
urable departure of the normal frequency curve. It must be regarded 
in its own right. It does not indicate something wrong or abnormal 
about data which would otherwise be normally distributed. It rep- 
resents the nature of the conformity pattern itself. This fact re- 
quires a reversal of some of our habits of statistical thinking in which 
we have based all our indices upon the normal probability curve. 
New criteria of distribution shape rather than central tendency are 
now required. The science of conformity is not the science of normal 
probability but of teleonomic or “‘voluntaristic’”’ factors, which are 
the very antithesis of probability. It is not the science of the mean 
and standard deviation but of the position and steepness of the 
mode, the asymmetry of the distribution, and the shape of the curve. 

Through the use of the continua and scales described above, as 
well as through the distribution of the observed data upon them, it 
is hoped that we shall be able to show whether conformity exists, in 
what way individuals are conforming, how much they conform, what 
individual variations of conformity exist, who are the individuals 
who wish the mass of people to conform, what conformity means to 
them, what influence they have, and, finally, what conformity means 
to the people who practice it, that is, what they are trying to do 
through this behavior in terms of their own self-expression, adjust- 
ments, and relationships.” 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


This article as originally submitted contained an application of the method here 
described in the form of an investigation conducted by Dr. Richard Solomon upon the 
lengths of conversations in church, library reading-room, and fraternity living-room. 
Through the data presented, the continua used, and the distributions obtained in this 
study, it was shown in detail how the foregoing questions regarding conformity situa- 
tions could be answered. Considerations of space, however, compelled the editors to 
omit this part of the article. The omitted portion, presented as a method and illustra- 
tion of the study of social conformity, will appear under joint authorship with Dr. Solo- 
mon in the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology for October, 1939. 


SOCIAL CONFLICT AND PSYCHIC CONFLICT" 
THOMAS M. FRENCH 


ABSTRACT 


Psychic conflict and social conflict may profitably be regarded as analogous phe- 
nomena. Moreover, most social conflicts usually involve large numbers of individuals 
in psychic conflicts, either overt or latent. Out of these emotional conflicts arise mass 
delusions and mass phobias analogous to those encountered by the psychiatrist in indi- 
vidual patients. The therapeutic effect of insight upon individual neuroses suggests an 
analogous possibility of favorably influencing ‘“‘social neuroses’ by free public dis- 


cussion. 

Psychoanalysis has shown that the neuroses and many other men- 
tal disorders have their origin in psychic conflict, in conflicting mo- 
tives within one and the same individual. In the study of social 
phenomena, similarly, considerable use has been made of the con- 
cept of social conflict, of conflicting interests, of conflicting motives 
within the social body. We often think of such social conflicts as 
conflicts between different individuals. The Marxian school tends 
to speak in rather simple terms of a class struggle, of a struggle be- 
tween capitalist and proletariat classes, between those who own the 
tools of production and others without property whose interests de- 
mand the curbing of the unrestricted power of property-owners. 
Such a concept of a sharp division of society into conflicting classes 
may indeed be a useful one for the understanding of certain phe- 
nomena and in some cases may be a rough but essentially correct 
description of the facts. 

But there are also those who insist that there is no fundamental 
conflict of interest within the socia: body. Such insistence upon the 
identity of interest of all groups within the community is perhaps 
more often used as a political slogan than advanced as a reasoned 
scientific conclusion, but the so-called “‘national governments” and 
totalitarian states have made us very familiar with the notion that 
there must be complete unanimity within the state. 

In a more subtle form the same idea enters as an implicit assump- 
tion in most political discussions. We proceed in our political dis- 

* Read before the Chicago Society for Personality Study as a part of a symposium 
on ‘Psychoanalysis and Sociology,’”’ February 22, 1939. 
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cussions as though there were no question of reconciling divergent 
needs and interests, as though we were in fact all agreed upon the 
goal of our deliberations and merely debating upon the best means 
to further this common goal. 

There are also views intermediate between these two extremes. 
Very often, indeed, there are divergences of interest between diff- 
erent classes in the community, but the borderlines between these 
classes may be anything but sharply defined. In the conflict be- 
tween property-owning and propertyless classes there are very large 
numbers of individuals whose interests do not lie exclusively with 
either of these two groups. There are many people who have enough 
possessions to make them feel threatened by any attack upon the 
rights of property but who are yet not secure enough in their prop- 
erty rights to be indifferent to encroachment upon the rights of 
propertyless individuals. There are also many whose economic stat- 
us would place them in the proletarian class but who, due to other 
psychological motives, tend rather to identify with the capitalists. 
Communist writers complain that the so-called white-collar workers 
utterly ignore their own real interests by identifying themselves with 
the capitalist interests of their employers. 

In psychoanalysis we distinguish between conscious and uncon- 
scious attitudes. Logically we should expect such individuals to be 
in conflict. Alongside of their conscious identification with property- 
owners and employers one might expect to find more or less envy 
of the more privileged classes and a less conscious identification 
with the underprivileged groups in their resentment and fear of en- 
croachments upon the security and rights of the classes who have 
no property to protect them. Is there any evidence to confirm this 
deduction? Is there any evidence to suggest that social conflicts 
between classes involve many individuals, at least unconsciously, 
in conflicts between conflicting class loyalties? 

Certain communities are today striving most desperately to deny 
the possibility of any fundamental divergence of class interest and 
to devote themselves with utmost loyalty to the ideal of absolute 
national harmony. It is precisely in these communities that we find 
in its most extreme form the problem of antagonism to minority 
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groups and a widespread belief that some large group of people are 
plotting to overthrow this supposedly harmonious and unanimous 
regime. We need not deny that there is an element of truth in this 
belief. There are indeed individuals in all these communities who 
are actually plotting revolution. The point of interest, however, is 
the fact that whole classes of individuals who have little or nothing 
to do with these revolutionary activities are nevertheless suspected 
of them. How is this fact to be explained? 

At this point we are tempted to draw upon psychiatric and psy- 
choanalytic experience. Every psychiatrist has encountered numer- 
ous individuals who, quite without objective grounds for their be- 
liefs, are nevertheless firmly convinced that they are the object of 
systematic persecution by some widepsread and malicious organiza- 
tion. Psychoanalysis has shown that such delusions of persecution 
are based quite regularly upon the mechanism of projection. One 
attributes to others motives against which one is struggling in one’s 
self. A husband who is struggling against temptations to be unfaith- 
ful to his wife refuses to recognize the existence of such motives in 
himself but becomes convinced that his wife is unfaithful to him. 

It would seem almost certain that in the mass delusions of today 
we are seeing the manifestations of a similar mechanism of projec- 
tion. If this interpretation is correct, then we have a most impres- 
sive confirmation of our hypothesis that class conflicts within the 
social body actually involve large numbers of individuals in personal 
emotional conflicts. In a state where absolute unanimity and devo- 
tion to the commonweal is demanded of every individual one can- 
not acknowledge even to one’s self that one resents intensely this 
complete submergence of one’s own individual needs to the needs of 
the state; but the resentment is there, nevertheless, and this fact 
receives projected recognition in the mass delusion that some other 
vaguely defined group of people are plotting incessantly to destroy 
the harmony and social solidarity for which all the rest of the com- 
munity are striving so loyally. 

In communities like our own we are not yet attempting to en- 
force such complete unanimity. In this country these mass delusions 
of persecution have not reached the same degree of intensity, but we 
all aware of milder manifestations of the same phenomenon. Here, 
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too, there are vague fears abroad of mysterious subversive elements 
in the community. We call them communists, “reds,” bolsheviks. 
Here too, of course, there has been a very small amount of objective 
justification for such fears. There are small groups who preach or 
who have preached revolution; but the brand of “communist” and 
the vague fears attached to it have been extended to apply to very 
considerable numbers of individuals who have not even the re- 
motest connection with any sort of a plot to overthrow the govern- 
ment. 

At first thought these fears do not seem at all difficult to explain. 
The liberal and radical victims of these suspicions will tell us that 
there is an active and deliberate effort upon the part of certain groups 
in the community to discredit any protagonist of the rights of the 
less privileged classes. Here, as elsewhere in the world, we are be- 
coming more and more aware of the possibilities of widely influencing 
public opinion by means of propaganda; and the manufacture of 
propaganda—much of it deliberately misleading—has already be- 
come a major industry nearly everywhere in the world. 

However, the widespread efforts to spread propaganda do not yet 
adequately explain why it is so effective. As Zilboorg’ has pointed 
out in a recent article, propaganda can only be effective if it appeals 
to some strong and widely distributed motive in the people who 
read or hear it. After all, there are liberal and even radical maga- 
zines and newspapers which are trying very energetically and ac- 
tively to combat the propaganda against the so-called “reds”; and 
every reader is at liberty to choose the kind of propaganda that 
suits him best. As a rule, however, those who are most susceptible 
to the vague fears of communist activities will not even read the 
protests of liberals and radicals against this sort of propaganda; and, 
if they do, their minds are likely to be so closed that it is almost the 
same is if they had not read them. It would seem that the propa- 
ganda against so-called “communists” is only augmenting fears that 
are already present in a latent form. 

Why do people have this vague fear of communists and why is 


2 Gregory Zilboorg, ‘“‘Propaganda from Within,” Annals of Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences, CXCVIII (Philadelphia, July, 1938), 116-23. 
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this fear so indiscriminate as to include even the most mild-spoken 
advocates of the need for changes in our social order? 

A first answer to this question seems rather self-evident. Recent 
events have made us vividly aware of the fact that revolutions are 
nearly always accompanied by violent excesses on a large scale. 
We have a horror, therefore, of all attempts at violent overthrow of 
existing regimes. There is a deep-seated tradition in this country 
that it is better to proceed slowly by legal means with the reform 
even of very serious abuses rather than to incur the dangers of social 
upheaval and indiscriminate violence. 

But the victims of this propaganda are for the most part not ad- 
vocates of lawless violence but rather individuals who are urging 
or actively engaged in the attempt to bring about changes by legal 
means. It is precisely such advocates of lawful change who are our 
best protection against revolution. If social discontent can find no 
legal outlet, then indeed we shall be in ever increasing danger of 
attempts to achieve by violence what cannot be achieved by legal 
means. How, then, can we account for the fact that just such ad- 
vocates of peaceful and legal changes in our institutions can be so 
easily grouped together with advocates of violent revolution and can 
become the indiscriminate object of a fear of revolutionary agitators? 

It is evident that it is not only revolutionary violence that we are 
afraid of. We seem also to be afraid even of the ideas propounded 
by those advocating peaceful social change. We react as though we 
felt that even the thought of changes in our institutions were some- 
how subversive—as if we felt that even the most sober and unemo- 
tional advocacy of a need for such changes involved a threat of 
violent revolution. 

But how can an idea be dangerous? Obviously only if it somehow 
appeals to us or—what is often the same thing—if we fear that it 
will appeal to someone else. An idea that arouses no reverberations 
in the minds of others cannot possibly be dangerous. Any idea that 
we fear must therefore be one that awakens in us some powerful 
emotional response. 

Let us turn again to analogies in psychoanalytic experience. We 
not infrequently encounter individuals who have a totally irrational 
fear of certain situations that other people find entirely harmless. 
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A woman will be afraid to go upon the street unless she is accom- 
panied by her mother or sister. A man will be thrown into a panic 
if a knife comes within his reach. Psychoanalysis has shown that the 
explanation of such fears is regularly based upon a fear of tempta- 
tion. The woman is afraid to go on the street without a chaperone 
because she is afraid of her indiscriminate sexual impulses. The 
man is afraid of a knife because the sight of the knife reminds him 
of his desire to kill somebody with it. 

It is legitimate to assume that our fear of subversive social ideas 
is based upon a similar mechanism. The advocate of social change 
is reminding us of problems that are not yet solved and that we 
are very reluctant even to think about. We do not like to be re- 
minded that millions of people are out of work, that millions more 
are inadequately housed and fed and in other respects in dire need. 
We like still less to be reminded that very few of us are so secure that 
an unfortunate turn of fate might not reduce us to a similar situa- 
tion of unemployment and want. It is distressing to realize that as 
society is now organized this sort of economic crisis recurs over and 
over at periodic intervals, that our methods of dealing with such 
crises are slipshod and ineffective, and that some of the reasons why 
they are ineffective are based upon the fact that we are afraid of 
interfering in any way with the rights of private property. We are 
unwilling to face the fact that any rational and fundamental solu- 
tion of these problems will inevitably demand of us sacrifices that 
we are very reluctant to make. Still less do we like to face the fact 
that, if these problems do not find adequate solution, there is al- 
ways danger that general popular discontent is likely to rise to a 
point where a violent revolution will occur. This whole complex of 
thoughts is distasteful to us, and one temporary solution is to try 
to push the whole problem from our minds just as the patients we 
described a moment ago try to avoid going on the street unchaper- 
oned or try to keep knives out of the reach of their hands. So long 
as we are successful in this we can have some peace, but the indi- 
viduals who stubbornly insist upon reminding us of these problems 
threaten our peace of mind. The problems that we are trying to 
avoid thinking about contain within them the danger of revolution. 
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Therefore, anyone who compels us to think about them is reacted 
to as though he were a revolutionary agitator. 

With the help of psychoanalysis, we have arrived at a dynamic 
explanation of our fear of social innovators. The motives just con- 
sidered concern exclusively the dynamics of the social situation, the 
state of organization of the community, and the like. Motives aris- 
ing out of childhood situations, that are of such predominant im- 
portance in the analysis of the individual—such motives seem here 
to be playing a much less significant role. This fact points to a 
methodological distinction of considerable significance for the appli- 
cation of psychoanalysis to sociological problems. In the analysis 
of the individual also we must always start by attempting to under- 
stand his reactions in terms of the patient’s real dynamic situation 
in the present, but these reactions to a present real situation regu- 
larly turn out to be founded upon reactions to earlier childhood 
situations. These childhood situations, however, differ greatly in 
each individual case. In mass reactions, on the other hand, these 
more variable features of the individual childhood situation tend 
to cancel one another out. Only the more universal and invariable 
aspects of the childhood situations of the group remain of signifi- 
cance. The momentary dynamic situation of the group as a whole 
becomes, therefore, of greater proportional significance. 

Can psychoanalysis give us any insight as to a rational therapy? 
The patient with a paranoid delusion, as we know, is usually very 
difficult to help. The prospects of therapy for the patient suffering 
from irrational fears is usually much better. What is the principle 
of our therapy? What we usually try to do is to encourage the pa- 
tient to talk about his difficulties, to help him to gain some under- 
standing of what is it that he is really afraid of, and finally to bring 
him to the point where he dares to face frankly and think freely 
about the impulses from which he has been fleeing in such a panic. 

Can we draw any hints from this analogy that could help us find 
a rational therapy for our phobia against the advocates of social 
change? Our therapy for the individual is to encourage him to talk 
freely. The analogous therapy for our social problem would seem 
to be free public discussion. By encouraging the individual sufferer 
to talk freely we help him bring his conflicting impulses face to face. 
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His forbidden sexual or hostile impulses must be brought clearly into 
consciousness and contemplated face to face with the protests of his 
conscience against them. Only so is it possible for him to find a new 
way of trying to reconcile the two opposing forces within him. Simi- 
larly, it would seem that any fundamental solution of our social 
conflicts must be based upon a frank recognition of the fundamental 
issues involved and of the conflicting motives between which we 
are torn in attempting to find a solution. 

In the treatment of an individual patient the solution found must 
take account of both of the opposing forces. No solution can be 
really stable that attempts to ignore either the instinctual demands 
or the claims of conscience. Cure of the neurosis depends upon the 
achievement of some sort of reconciliation between these opposing 
tendencies. In every case both instinctual demands and conscience 
must submit to some sort of modification. 

Similarly in the social sphere any social order that hopes to main- 
tain any real stability must find a way of reconciling the claims of 
those whose dire need makes imperative some change in the social 
order with the justifiable fears of more fortunate members of the 
community; for the fears of the latter are also well grounded, as too 
abrupt social change not only would destroy their own privileges 
but would also wipe away valuable institutions for which it might 
take decades or even centuries to find satisfactory substitutes. 

But how is it possible to find a way of reconciling interests that 
are so bitterly opposed to each other? Only, I believe, by the same 
method that must be employed in the case of the individual pa- 
tient—by frank recognition not only of divergent aims but also of 
the fundamental needs upon which they are based; by the freest 
possible public discussion in which the opposing groups attempt, 
not to outwit each other by clever propaganda, but honestly to 
understand the needs and point of view each of the other. 

Is such a solution possible? The individual neurotic patient must 
usually seek help in order to gain insight into the problem that is 
so painful to him. Moreover, the psychoanalyst who attempts to 
give him this insight cannot do so with impunity. In the treatment 
of individual patients pointing out unwelcome facts stirs up all 
sorts of resistances and resentments against the analyst who gives 
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the interpretation. Even outside of the analytic situation we all 
know with what bitter resentment Freud’s discoveries have been 
greeted. The analyst who hopes for therapeutic success must there- 
fore not only gain an adequate insight into the nature of the pa- 
tient’s conflict; he must also be ready to bear the brunt of the pa- 
tient’s resentment against unwelcome insights. Moreover, he must 
have the tact to know how much unpleasant truth his patient is 
able to tolerate at one time; for it is necessary that he retain the 
patient’s confidence so that the patient may be induced to stick 
to the task of trying to understand himself, in spite of his resent- 
ments. It is this latent trust of the patient in the integrity and 
understanding of the analyst that makes it possible for the patient 
to learn, step by step, to look frankly at problems which, without 
help, he would have been unable to face. 

If social conflicts are to be solved, it is plain that our political 
leaders must play a similar role. They must have a comprehensive 
grasp of the conflict situation and of the fundamental and divergent 
needs upon which it is based; but they must also have the courage to 
bear the brunt of the public resentment against unwelcome insights 
and the tact to sense how much unpleasant truth a people can as- 
similate at one time. The art of real democratic’ statesmanship is 
analogous to the art of therapy by insight; only it is many times 
more difficult. 

But even with adequate leadership is it going to be possible to 
find a solution for our social conflicts in the forum of public dis- 
cussion? Are not the passions that have already been aroused too 
violent to permit of any sort of effective friendly discussion in a 
spirit of mutual willingness to make sacrifices for the sake of a har- 
monious solution? When we ask this question we are really asking 
another: Is democracy really possible? For the essence of democ- 


3 Really successful autocracies also demand statesmanship of a high order. An 
autocracy in order to be stable must also find ways of reconciling and satisfying the 
fundamental needs of the people, but the solution can be imposed from above. The 
analogy in individual therapy would be treatment by environmental manipulation 
without any attempt to give the patient insight into his conflict. In a democracy, on 
the other hand, we strive toward the ideal of self-government by an enlightened public 
opinion. 
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racy is not so much its ballot boxes and its machinery of representa- 
tion—important though these are. The essence of democracy is 
rather this spirit of attempting to settle differences by mutual de- 
liberation and of readiness to make mutual sacrifices for the com- 
mon good. If passions run too high, this democratic method be- 
comes, indeed, impossible. Democracy today is indeed threatened 
from without, but, if it is to maintain its own inner vitality, it can 
do so by only one method—by the frank recognition of our diverging 
needs and the freest possible public discussion. 
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A NOTE ON FORMULATING THE RELATIONSHIP 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE GROUP 


HARRY STACK SULLIVAN 


ABSTRACT 

While there are some psychobiological states in which the individual is not involved 
in interpersonal relations, living is for the most part a series of interpersonal processes. 
It is useful to depart from the conventional view of the person as a concrete individual 
who participates from time to time in group life and to consider instead the fundamental 
patterns that manifest themselves in the interpersonal processes. 

We think conventionally of ourself as a person and of others as 
individual persons or individuals. This is a convention of reference 
strongly intrenched in our language and widely disseminated in our 
culture. It seems to derive immediately from our observations of 
gross biological phenomena, and any other view would seem to be 
nothing short of absurd. I am here and not elsewhere. This is my 
hand, the expression of my thought. It is true that I must maintain 
recurrent communion with the environing supply of oxygen, water, 
and other substances. It may even be true that I cannot continue 
very long to manifest essentially human traits unless I maintain 
recurrent communion with other people. But my individuality as a 
concrete human being does not seem to be impaired by these per- 
during necessities which affect everyone in exactly the same way 
and to much the same degree that they affect me. 

I may go farther and describe myself in generic terms: white, 
American, denizen of the Western culture in its transitional phase 
from the Industrial Era. I agree that I would not be myself if I 
were a Negro—American or African. I have no difficulty in under- 
standing that as I, myself, I am largely a product of acculturation 
and as such not particularly different in many culturally controlled 
respects from a great many white Americans of approximately my 
somatic age and educational background. But, I shall insist that, 
however like some average people I may be in many respects, I am 
nonetheless the product of a unique course of acculturation; I have 
undergone a unique series of events many of which have left their 
impress in my own personal memory. I know that I have come to 
have a relatively durable congeries of traits or characteristics (which 
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I call my personality) which singles me out from everyone else. In 
a word, I am a person of some, however little, distinction; and there 
are at least a few other people who would be emphatic in supporting 
this judgment. They know me; they can tell you exactly what to 
expect if you have dealings with me. Should you confuse me with 
some other stranger about whom you have been told, you will 
gradually realize your error as you talk with me. You will see that 
my personality is different from the one with which you erroneously 
believed yourself to be dealing. 

One may pause here to consider how often one has actually failed 
to observe these presumably specific differences of personality, has 
carried on serious conversation with the wrong person without any 
realization of the error in identification. These instances may not 
seem to have been at all numerous; this, however, in all likelihood 
is sheer illusion of memory. Most people would learn a great deal 
if they could study the negative instances of their identifying a 
stranger in terms of his reputed personality. So strongly ingrained 
in us is the conviction that we ought to be able to perceive the “‘per- 
sonal traits’ of other people that our feeling of personal security is 
involved in this norm of the ‘“‘knower of men.”’ In fact, the less 
secure one feels, the greater a comfort one derives from a facile 
classifying of other people among various patterns of projection of 
one’s own presumptively static traits—and their verbal opposites. 

From infancy each of us is trained to think in this way. If one 
was fortunately born, the parents have been fairly consistent in 
their expressed appraisals, and one has elaborated a dependable 
self. However absurdly it may be related to one’s manifest be- 
havior, one is relatively secure in dealing with others. If one’s par- 
ents have been less reassuring or if experience subsequent to child- 
hood has demonstrated the serious deficiency of a once-trusted illu- 
sion as to one’s personality, the case is quite otherwise. “I did not 
think you were that kind of a person’”’ comes to be a very painful 
remark the deeper implications of which do not engage one’s atten- 
tion. One becomes as realistically as possible a member of the group 
made up of the right kind of people and acts as rightly as possible 
in those restricted interpersonal contexts in which one still has free- 
dom to participate. 

The traits with which one believes one’s self characterized are 
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often amazingly fluid, if one’s serious statements are to be taken as 
evidence. Discussing one’s self with one person, one reports one 
perhaps only moderately consistent set. In an equally serious dis- 
cussion with a different auditor the account is different. Some 
people are consistent in referring to certain outstanding traits about 
which a consensus could be obtained; some are consistent only in 
the breach—the traits that they generally claim are those which 
come near being merely ideal; the statements express wishful rather 
than factual data. Some know that their accounts vary with differ- 
ent auditors and can even rationalize noted differences—usually on 
the basis of the attitude of the auditor and one’s wanting to make 
as good an impression as possible. The traits with which we endow 
others are also of varying certainty and sometimes subject to radical 
change under pressure of divergent opinion. The shift may not 
appear in the course of the particular controversy but may become 
evident in subsequent discussions. About all that seems perfectly 
certain about personal traits as subjects of opinion is that the having 
of such opinions seems important. 

The interpretation of behavior is generally regarded as of a higher 
probability than is the analysis of conversation about one’s self. 
It is easier to say the right thing than to keep on doing the right 
thing. This truism is not to be taken too seriously, however, for 
some people show high consistency over long periods in behavior 
that expresses a role which they feel is incongruous to them but de- 
manded by the other person. Success in “acting like’ this incon- 
gruous person does not excite them to much speculation about their 
“real’’ personality, perhaps for the good reason that it is but a par- 
ticular, a clearly noticed, instance of something that has been going 
on from very early years. 

The psychiatrist has to regard each personality (individual, 
unique person) as an indeterminate entity some significant char- 
acteristics of which may be inferred from the processes that occur 
in the group of persons—real and fantastic—in which the subject- 
individual participates. Participation is a pattern of processes and, 
in seeking to delimit the universe of interpersonal relations, the 
psychiatrist may begin with those psychobiological states in which 
interpersonal processes do not occur. These are chiefly two: deep 
sleep and panic. Panic is that condition which is beyond or in excess 
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of complete insecurity. Deep sleep is antithetic in that it can appear 
only in the absence of insecurity or after neutralization of all 
insecurity-provoking factors. Behavior is impossible in either state, 
and the appearance of implicit (mental) activity marks the change 
alike from panic or from deep sleep toward a more characteristically 
human condition. Panic is the extreme of a series of states that 
grades through insecurity and fear to mild anxiety. Deep sleep is 
the extreme of a series including various levels of what may be 
called “‘active”’ sleep, somnolent detachment, and inattentive reverie 
states. 

The reality of relevant other people is vestigial in severe insecurity 
and in all the sleep-states. Interpersonal phenomena are present, 
but the people concerned are largely fantastic, complexly related to 
real people. Characteristics of related real people have been magni- 
fied or minimized, moved from one personality to another, combined 
in poignantly artificial patterns. Experiences from long ago involv- 
ing people but remotely related to those seemingly involved con- 
tribute elements to the fantastic personalizations. The novel and 
unreal are created out of items of actual experience, but the items 
are combined into patterns that reveal little about anyone except 
the subject-individual, himself in a state bordering on the primitive, 
if not, in fact, on the infra-human, type of integration. 

These are the minimal limits of interpersonal relations. What are 
the maximal? To find these limits of his field, the psychiatrist or- 
ganizes his observations of the most durable and the most effective 
interpersonal situations. Duration is a directional function in time. 
Effectiveness is less easy to define but must, too, have some refer- 
ence to vector quality." Remembering that only interpersonal phe- 
nomena can be observed, an effective situation must be one that 
shows directional change in the interpersonal processes and hence 
in the series of interpersonal situations in which the subject-indi- 
vidual is involved. Maximal interpersonal relations must then be 
those that approach the span of a lifetime in duration and those that 

* The conception of an ultimate vector analysis of behavior was first formulated by 
the writer at the 1930 Hanover Conference of the Social Science Research Council and 
appears in abstract in its proceedings. Since that time some fairly extensive raids on 
the language of physics have been conducted by psychiatrists and psychologists (see 
in this connection an editorial, “Intuition, Reason, and Faith,’’ Psychiatry, II [1939], 
129-32). 
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most powerfully alter the integrating tendencies of the person chiefly 
concerned. 

Integrating tendencies are conceived to be the psychobiological 
substrata of the corresponding integrated interpersonal situations. 
Person A tends to integrate with Person B a situation to the more 
or less clearly envisaged end of improving his social status, thus re- 
lieving felt insecurity. Provisionally, we assume that, if any in- 
cipent A-B situation appears, Person B also tended to integrate a 
situation with a person such as Person A is apprehended to be. We 
need not assume that the integrating tendencies respectively of A 
toward B and of B toward A are in any sense complementary. If 
they happen to be complementary—if B tends to integrate a situa- 
tion of the vassalage? type with A—and if there are no stronger 
integrating tendencies that conflict, the A-B situation is consolidated 
and endures until its tensional aspect shall have been resolved. If 
the integrating tendencies that coincided in the incipient A-B situa- 
tion are not complementary, B’s integrating tendency is powerful, 
and there is no strong conflicting tendency, there will develop a 
B-A, situation which will have value to A, but is not likely to re- 
lieve the insecurity about status and deference. The incipient A-B 
situation will in any other case disintegrate promptly, generally 
with increased feeling of insecurity on the part of A, who will tend 
somewhat more urgently to integrate a presumably reassuring situa- 
tion with some other person apprehended by him as in the same 
class as B; that is, useful in improving A’s status. The B-A, situa- 
tion, on the other hand, may be effective in significantly changing 
this particular integrating tendency in A, so that his insecurity about 
status disappears. 

One must observe that interpersonal situations may have multi- 
ple integration, and that durable situations may include more tran- 
sient multiply integrated phases. Love situations often show re- 
current episodes of lust and are not quite the same when there is 
mutual sexual excitement, “untimely” excitement of one partner, 

2 The term “‘vassalage”’ is used to refer to the more completely dependent-identifica- 
tion situations in which one of the people concerned seems to act as if he were the 
source of decisive impulses, while the other (or others) act as if they were but effector 
organizations for realizing these impulses. This sort of situation grades through limited 


dependency relations and restricted identification-attachments to lucid (consensually 
valid) subordinations to competent leadership or example. 
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and in the intervals. The tendencies to integrate lustful-erotic situ- 
tions should not be confused with those which eventuate in love 
situations. The latter may survive indefinitely the loss of prospec- 
tive sexual satisfactions or the integration of sexual situations with 
persons not in the love relationship.’ 

I have now presented in extreme abstract the conceptual frame- 
work of the psychiatric study of interpersonal relations, which would 
seem to have relevance to the sociopsychological study of the rela- 
tions of the individual and the various groups with which he is more 
or less identified. I hope that it is clear that the psychiatrist must 
usually confine his exploration to (1) situations in which he him- 
self takes part—in which his trained alertness may help him to 
analyze the incipient situations—and (2) those other situations con- 
cerned in the life of his subject-individual which have been either 
very durable or clearly effective in changing the course of the indi- 
vidual’s manifest interpersonal living. Verbal report and collateral 
evidence are useful in establishing the second category of data. In 
actual practice certainty is greatest in working back from the first 
type of data through the second. Without what we may call the 
immediate experimental situation and the historic view it is often 
extremely difficult to get access to a particular group relationship. 
Durable associations in the general interest of beauty, truth, or 
humanity—security, love, lust, income, deference—may readily be 
mistaken one for another by the investigator. The subject-individ- 
ual, if the relationship to the psychiatrist is not explicit, may also 
“mislead himself’? almost endlessly. 

It is clear that the study of interpersonal relations in contrast to 
the study of persons and group has validity. The demarcation of the 
field is made difficult by the conventions of speech and thought and 
by other aspects of the controlling culture. The new type of orienta- 
tion that can be obtained by this type of approach is quite certain 
to be fruitful both in social theory and practice. It has some funda- 
mental implications for the field of education. 

New York City 


3 See also ‘‘A Note on the Implications of Psychiatry, the Study of Interpersonal 
Relations, for Investigations in the Social Sciences,” Amer. Jour. Soc., XLII (1937), 
848-61 and the instalment of “Psychiatry: Introduction to the Study of Interpersonal 
Relations,” Psychiatry, I (1938), 121-34. 
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THE GROUP AND THE INDIVIDUAL IN 
FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS 


BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI 


ABSTRACT 


The Jeitmotiv of sociological theory and research is “individual, group, and their 
mutual dependence.” Since functional sociology includes not merely the emotional and 
the biological aspects of mental processes but also man’s biological reality, the bodily 
needs, the environmental influences, and the cultural reactions to them must be studied 
side by side. Not only does the individual depend upon the group in whatever he 
achieves, but the group in all its individual members depends upon the development of 
a material outfit which, in its essence, is an addition to the human anatomy and which 
entails corresponding modifications of human physiology. The relation is not of the 
individual to society or the group but to a plurality of groups. Analysis of a society into 
aspects and into institutions must be carried out simultaneously if a complete under- 
standing of that society is desired. The analysis of such aspects as economics, educa- 
tion or social control, and political organization defines the type and level of the char- 
acteristic activities in a culture, discloses the totality of motives, interests, and values of 
the individual, and gives insight into the whole process by which the individual is condi- 
tioned or culturally formed, and of the group mechanism of this process. The analysis 
into institutions gives the concrete picture of the social organization within the culture. 
The twofold approach through the study of the individual with his innate tendencies 
and their cultural transformation and the study of the group as the relation and co- 
ordination of individuals with reference to space, environment, and material equipment 
is necessary. Symbolism, which is in essence that modification of the human organism 
which allows it to transform the physiological drive into a cultural value, must make its 
appearance with the earliest appearance of human culture. Symbols are necessary for 
communication, for the incorporation of an effective element into a culture, for its 
transmission, and for the recognition of its value. 


I, PERSONALITY, ORGANIZATION, AND CULTURE 


It might seem axiomatic that in any sociological approach the 
individual, the group, and their relations must remain the constant 
theme of all observations and argument. The group, after all, is but 
the assemblage of individuals and must be thus defined—unless we 
fall into the fallacy of “group mind,” “collective sensorium,” or the 
gigantic ‘Moral Being” which thinks out and improvises all collec- 
tive events. Nor can such conceptions as individual, personality, 
self, or mind be described except in terms of membership in a group 
or groups—unless again we wish to hug the figment of the individual 
as a detached, self-contained entity. We can, therefore, lay down as 
an axiom—or better, as an empirical truth—that in field work and 
theory, in observation and analysis, the /eitmotiv “individual, group, 
and their mutual dependence”’ will run through all the inquiries. 
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But the exact determination of what we mean by “individual,” 
or how he is related to his “group,” the final understanding of the 
terms “social organization” or “cultural determinism” presents a 
number of problems to be discussed. I would like to add that over 
and above individual mental processes and forms of social organiza- 
tion it is necessary to introduce another factor, which together with 
the previous ones makes up the totality of cultural processes and 
phenomena. I mean the material apparatus which is indispensable 
both for the understanding of how a culturally determined indi- 
vidual comes into being and, also, how he co-operates in group life 
with other individuals. 

In what follows I shall discuss some of these questions from the 
anthropological point of view. Most of my scientific experiences in 
culture are derived from work in the field. As an anthropologist I am 
interested in primitive as well as in developed cultures. The func- 
tional approach, moreover, considers the totality of cultural phe- 
nomena as the necessary background both of the analysis of man 
and that of society. Indeed, since in my opinion the relation between 
individual and group is a universal motive in all problems of sociol- 
ogy and comparative anthropology, a brief survey of the functional 
theory of culture, with a special emphasis on our specific problem, 
will be the best method of presentation. 

Functionalism differs from other sociological theories more 
definitely, perhaps, in its conception and definition of the individual 
than in any other respect.t The functionalist includes in his analysis 
not merely the emotional as well as the intellectual side of mental 
processes, but also insists that man in his full biological reality has 


* When I speak of “functionalism” here I mean the brand which I have produced 
and am cultivating myself. My friend, Professor R. H. Lowie of Berkeley, has in his 
last book, The History of Ethnological Theory (1937), introduced the distinction between 
“pure” and “tempered” functionalism—my brand being the pure one. Usually Pro- 
fessor Radcliffe-Brown’s name is linked with mine as a representative of the functional 
school. Here the distinction between “plain” and “hyphenated” functionalism might 
be introduced. Professor Lowie has, in my opinion, completely misunderstood the 
essence of “pure” functionalism. The substance of this article may serve as a corrective. 
Professor Radcliffe-Brown is, as far as I can see, still developing and deepening the views 
of the French sociological school. He thus has to neglect the individual and disregard 
biology. In this article functionalism “plain and pure” will be briefly outlined with 
special reference to the problem of the group and the individual. 
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to be drawn into our analysis of culture. The bodily needs and en- 
vironmental influences, and the cultural reactions to them, have 
thus to be studied side by side. 

The field worker observes human beings acting within an environ- 
mental setting, natural and artificial; influenced by it, and in turn 
transforming it in co-operation with each other. He studies how 
men and women are motivated in their mutual relations by feelings 
of attraction and repulsion, by co-operative duties and privileges, 
by profits drawn and sacrifices made. The invisible network of social 
bonds, of which the organization of the group is made up, is defined 
by charters and codes—technological, legal, customary, and moral— 
to which every individual is differentially submitted, and which inte- 
grate the group into a whole. Since all rules and all tribal tradition 
are expressions in words—that is, symbols—the understanding of 
social organization implies an analysis of symbolism and language. 
Empirically speaking the field worker has to collect texts, state- 
ments, and opinions, side by side with the observation of behavior 
and the study of material culture. 

In this brief preamble we have already insisted that the individual 
must be studied as a biological reality. We have indicated that the 
physical world must be part of our analysis, both as the natural 
milieu and as the body of tools and commodities produced by man. 
We have pointed out that individuals never cope with, or move 
within, their environment in isolation, but in organized groups, and 
that organization is expressed in traditional charters, which are 
symbolic in essence. 


Il. THE INDIVIDUAL ORGANISM UNDER CONDITIONS 
OF CULTURE 


Taking man as a biological entity it is clear that certain minima 
of conditions can be laid down which are indispensable to the per- 
sonal welfare of the individual and to the continuation of the group. 
All human beings have to be nourished, they have to reproduce, 
and they require the maintenance of certain physical conditions: 
ventilation, temperature within a definite range, a sheltered and- 
dry place to rest, and safety from the hostile forces of nature, of 
animals, and of man. The physiological working of each individual 
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organism implies the intake of food and of oxygen, occasional move- 
ment, and relaxation in sleep and recreation. The process of growth 
in man necessitates protection and guidance in its early stages and, 
later on, specific training. 

We have listed here some of the essential conditions to which 
cultural activity, whether individual or collective, has instrumental- 
ly to conform. It is well to recall that these are only minimum 
conditions—the very manner in which they are satisfied in culture 
imposes certain additional requirements. These constitute new 
needs, which in turn have to be satisfied. The primary—that is, the 
biological—wants of the human organism are not satisfied naturally 
by direct contact of the individual organism with the physical en- 
vironment. Not only does the individual depend on the group in 
whatever he achieves and whatever he obtains, but the group and 
all its individual members depend on the development of a material 
outfit, which in its essence is an addition to the human anatomy, and 
which entails corresponding modifications of human physiology. 

In order to present our argument in a synoptic manner, let us con- 
cisely list in Column A of the table on page 942 the basic needs of the 
individual. Thus “Nutrition (metabolism)” indicates not only the 
need for a supply of food and of oxygen, but also the conditions 
under which food can be prepared, eaten, digested, and the sanitary 
arrangements which this implies. ‘“Reproduction’”’ obviously means 
that the sexual urges of man and woman have to be satisfied, and 
the continuity of the group maintained. The entry “Bodily com- 
forts” indicates that the human organism can be active and effective 
only within certain ranges of temperature; that it must be sheltered 
from dampness and drafts; that it must be given opportunities for 
rest and sleep. “Safety’”’ again refers to all the dangers lurking in 
the natural environment, both for civilized and primitive: earth- 
quakes and tidal waves, snowstorms and excessive insolation; it also 
indicates the need of protection from dangerous animals and human 
foes. ‘“‘Relaxation” implies the need of the human organism for a 
rhythm of work by day and sleep at night, of intensive bodily exer- 
cise and. rest, of seasons of recreation alternating with periods of 
practical activity. The entry “Movement” declares that human 
beings must have regular exercise of muscles and nervous system. 
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“Growth” indicates the fact that the development of the human 
organism is culturally directed and redefined from infancy into ripe 
age. 


SYNOPTIC SURVEY OF BIOLOGICAL AND DERIVED NEEDS 
AND THEIR SATISFACTION IN CULTURE 


A B Cc D E F 
Direct Re- Responses 4 Systems of 
Basic Needs sponses (Or- Instrumental to Instru- pons and Thought 
(Individual) ganized, i.e., Needs mental — and 
Collective) Needs — Faith 
Nutrition (me- 
tabolism).....}| Commissariat} Renewal of | Econom-| Transmission | Knowl- 
cultural ics ofexperience} edge 
apparatus by means of 
precise, con- 
sistent prin- 
ciples 
Reproduction...| Marriage and 
family 
Bodily comforts.| Domicile and} Charters of | Social 
dress behavior control 
and their 
sanctions 
eer Protection Means of in- | Magic 
and de- tellectual, Religion 
fense emotional, 
and prag- 
matic con- 
trol of des- 
tiny and 
chance 
Relaxation. ....| Systems of Renewal of | Educa- 
play and personnel tion 
repose 
Movement..... Set activities 
and sys- 
tems of 
communi- 
cation 
Growth........ Training and | Organization | Political | Communal Art 
apprentice-| of force organi-| rhythm of | Sports 
ship and com- zation recreation, | Games 
pulsion exercise, Ceremo- 
rest nial 


It is clear that the understanding of any one of these entries of 
Column A brings us down immediately to the analysis of the indi- 
vidual organism. We see that any lack of satisfaction in any one of 


the basic needs must necessarily imply at least temporary malad 
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justment. In more pronounced forms, nonsatisfaction entails ill- 
health and decay through malnutrition, exposure to heat or cold, 
to sun or moisture; or destruction by natural forces, animals, or man. 
Psychologically the basic needs are expressed in drives, desires, or 
emotions, which move the organism to the satisfaction of each need 
through systems or linked reflexes. 

The science of culture, however, is concerned not with the raw 
material of anatomical and physiological endowment in the indi- 
vidual, but with the manner in which this endowment is modified 
by social influences. When we inquire how the bodily needs are 
satisfied under conditions of culture, we find the systems of direct 
response to bodily needs which are listed in Column B. And here 
we can see at once the complete dependence of the individual upon 
the group: each of these cultural responses is dependent upon organ- 
ized collective activities, which are carried on according to a tradi- 
tional scheme, and in which human beings not merely co-operate 
with one another but continue the achievements, inventions, devices, 
and theories inherited from previous generations. 

In matters of nutrition, the individual human being does not act 
in isolation; nor does he behave in terms of mere anatomy and un- 
adulterated physiology; we have to deal, instead, with personality, 
culturally molded. Appetite or even hunger is determined by the 
social milieu. Nowhere and never will man, however primitive, feed 
on the fruits of his environment. He always selects and rejects, pro- 
duces and prepares. He does not depend on the physiological rhythm 
of hunger and satiety alone; his digestive processes are timed and 
trained by the daily routine of his tribe, nation, or class. He eats 
at definite times, and he goes for his food to his table. The table is 
supplied from the kitchen, the kitchen from the larder, and this 
again is replenished from the market or from the tribal food-supply 
system. 

The symbolic expressions here used—“table,” “kitchen,”’ etc.— 
refer to the various phases of the process which separates the re- 
quirements of the organism from the natural sources of food supply, 
and which is listed in Column B as ‘“‘Commissariat.”” They indicate 
that at each stage man depends on the group—family, club, or 
fraternity. And here again we use these expressions in a sense em- 
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bracing primitive as well as civilized institutions, concerned with the 
production, preparation, and consumption of nourishment. The raw 
material of individual physiology is found everywhere refashioned by 
cultural and social determinism. The group has molded the indi- 
vidual in matters of taste, of tribal taboos, of the nutritive and 
symbolic value of food, as well as in the manners and modes of com- 
mensalism. Above all, the group, through economic co-operation, 
provides the stream of food supply. 

One general point which we will have to make throughout our 
analysis is that the relation is not of the individual to society or the 
group. Even in matters of commissariat a number of groups make 
their appearance. In the most primitive society we would have the 
organization of food-gatherers, some institutions through which the 
distribution and apportionment of food takes place, and the com- 
mensal group of consumers—as a rule, the family. And were we to 
analyze each of these groups from the point of view of nutrition, 
we would find that the place of the individual in each of them is 
determined by the differentiation as to skill, ability, interest, and 
appetite. 

When we come to the cultural satisfaction of the individual im- 
pulses and emotions of sex and of the collective need for reproduc- 
tion, we would see that human beings do not reproduce by nature 
alone. The full satisfaction of the impulse, as well as the socially 
legitimate effect of it, is subject to a whole set of rules defining 
courtship and marriage, prenuptial and extra-connubial inter- 
course, as well as the life within the family (Col. B, ““Marriage and 
family”). The individual brings to this, obviously, his or her ana- 
tomical equipment, and the corresponding physiological impulses. 
He also contributes the capacity to develop tastes and interests, emo- 
tional attitudes and sentiments. Yet in all this the group not only 
imposes barriers and presents opportunities, suggests ideals and re- 
strictions, and dictates values, but the community as a whole, 
through its system of legal rules, ethical and religious principles, 
and such concepts as honor, virtue, and sin, affects even the physio- 
logical attitude of man to woman. Take the most elementary 
physical impulse, such as the attraction of one sex by another. The 
very estimate of beauty and the appreciation of the bodily shape 
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is modified by traditional reshaping: lip plugs and nose sticks, 
scarification and tattooing, the deformation of feet, breasts, waist, 
and head, and even of the organs of reproduction. In courtship and 
in selection for marriage such factors as rank, wealth, and economic 
efficiency enter into the estimate of the integral desirability and 
value of one mate for the other. And again the fullest expression of 
the impulse in the desire for children is affected by the systems of 
legal principle, economic interest, and religious ideology, which pro- 
foundly modify the innate substratum of human physiology. 

Enough has been said to point out that here once more any 
empirical study of the reproductive process in a given culture must 
consider both the individual, the group, and the material apparatus 
of culture. The individual, in this most personal and subjective con- 
cern of human life, is submitted to the influence of tradition which 
penetrates right down to the processes of internal secretion and 
physiological response. The selective business of choice and of mat- 
ing are constantly directed and influenced by the social setting. The 
most important stages (i.e., marriage and parenthood) have to 
receive a social hallmark in the contract of marriage. The legitimacy 
of the fruits of their bodily union depends upon whether they have 
conformed or not to the systems evolved in the community by tradi- 
tional dictates. 

Yet here once more we do not deal with the group and the indi- 
vidual, but we would have to consider a whole set of human agglom- 
erations: the group of the two principal actors (i.e., marriage), 
the prospective family, the already developed families of each mate, 
the local community, and the tribe as the bearer of law, tradition, 
and their enforcement. 

We must survey the other items of Column B more rapidly. The 
whole cultural system which corresponds to the necessity of keeping 
the human organism within certain limits of temperature, to the 
necessity of protecting it from the various inclemencies of wind and 
weather, obviously implies also the parallel consideration of indi- 
vidual and group. In constructing and maintaining even the 
simplest habitation, in the keeping of the fire alive, in the upkeep of 
roads and communications, the individual alone is not enough. He 
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has to be trained for each task in technological and co-operative 
abilities, and he has to work in conjunction with others. 

From the biological point of view the group acts as an indispens- 
able medium for the realization of individual bodily needs. The 
organism within each culture is trained to accommodate and harden 
to certain conditions which might prove dangerous or even fatal 
without this training. 

Here, therefore, we have again the two elements: the molding 
or conditioning of the human anatomy and physiology by collective 
influences and cultural apparatus, and the production of this appa- 
ratus through co-operative activities. Safety is achieved by organ- 
ized defense, precautionary measures, and calculations based on 
tribal knowledge and foresight. 

The development of the muscular system and the provision of 
movement are again provided for by the training of the individual 
organism and by the collective production of means of communica- 
tion, of vehicles of transport, and of technical rules which define their 
use. The physical growth as guided by the influence of the group on 
the individual shows directly the dependence of the organism upon 
his social milieu. It is also a contribution of the individual to the 
community in that it supplies in each case an adequate member of 
one or several social units. 


Ill, THE INSTRUMENTAL IMPERATIVES OF CULTURE 


In glancing at our chart and comparing Columns A and B, we 
recognize that the first represents the biological needs of the indi- 
vidual organism which must be satisfied in every culture. Column B 
describes briefly the cultural responses to each of these needs. Cul- 
ture thus appears first and foremost as a vast instrumental reality— 
the body of implements and commodities, charters of social organiza- 
tion, ideas and customs, beliefs and values—all of which allow man 
to satisfy his biological requirements through co-operation and 
within an environment refashioned and readjusted. The human 
organism, however, itself becomes modified in the process and re- 
adjusted to the type of situation provided by culture. In this sense 
culture is also a vast conditioning apparatus, which through train- 
ing, the imparting of skills, the teaching of morals, and the develop- 
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ment of tastes amalgamates the raw material of human physiology 
and anatomy with external elements, and through this supplements 
the bodily equipment and conditions the physiological processes. 
Culture thus produces individuals whose behavior cannot be under- 
stood by the study of anatomy and physiology alone, but has to be 
studied through the analysis of cultural determinism—that is, the 
processes of conditioning and moiding. At the same time we see that 
from the very outset the existence of groups—that is, of individuals 
organized for co-operation and cultural give and take—is made in- 
dispensable by culture. 

But this first approach still remains chaotic and incomplete. On 
the one hand it is easy to see that certain fundamental types of 
human grouping, such as family, village community, the politically 
organized tribe, or the modern state, appear almost everywhere in 
Column B. The family is not merely the reproductive group, it is 
also almost invariably a unit playing the more or less dominant part 
in the commissariat. It is associated with the domicile and often 
with the production of clothing and other means of bodily protection 
(Col. B, “Domicile and dress”). The tribe or state which is pri- 
marily associated with protection and defense is also the group 
which takes cognizance of marriage law and family organization, 
which has its collective financial systems, and which at times organ- 
izes nutritive exploits on a large scale. Nor could we eliminate the 
role of the village community from any of the items listed in Column 
B, for this also functions at times as a food-producing group, or at 
least plays some part in the commissariat. It is an assemblage of 
households or tents providing the social setting for courtship and 
communal recreations. Thus a further analysis of the integrated 
responses listed in Column B appears inevitable from the point of 
view of the organization into concrete units of collective activity— 
that is, institutions. 

Our list is also incomplete in so far as certain institutions have 
not yet been listed. The church, for instance, to which in primitive 
communities there may correspond a totemic clan or a kinship 
group worshiping a common ancestor, is not yet on the map. In- 
stitutions corresponding to rank and hierarchy, to occupation, and 
to free association into groups, secret societies, and charitable in- 
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surance groups, have not yet been connected with any part of our 
argument. 

Another element of confusion becomes apparent were we to cut 
short our analysis at this stage: for certain types of activities—eco- 
nomic, educational, or normative—run right through every one of 
the cultural responses of Column B. 

Our further analysis thus branches off into a double line of argu- 
ment. We can, on the one hand, consider the organization of human 
activities into certain concrete and, as we shall see, universal forms 
such as the family, the clan, the tribe, the age-grade, the association 
(club, secret society), the occupational group (professional or eco- 
nomic), or the church, and the status group or hierarchy in rank, 
wealth, or power. We have designated such organized groups, con- 
nected with definite purposeful activities and invariably united by 
special reference to environment and to the material apparatus 
which they wield, by the term “‘institution.”’ 

On the other hand, we can concentrate on the type and character 
of the activity and define more fully the several aspects of culture, 
such as economics, education, social control, knowledge, magic, and 
religion. 

Let us start with a brief analysis of this second point. Man’s 
anatomical endowment—which obviously includes not only his 
muscular system and his organs of digestion and reproduction, but 
also his brain—is an asset which will be developed under any system 
of culture when the individual is trained into a full tribesman or 
citizen of his community. The natural endowment of man presents 
also, we have seen, a system of needs which are, under culture, satis- 
fied by organized and instrumentally adjusted responses. The em- 
pirical corollary to our analysis of basic needs has been that, under 
conditions of culture, the satisfaction of every organic need is 
achieved in an indirect, complicated, roundabout manner. It is this 
vast instrumentalism of human culture which has allowed man to 
master the environment in a manner incomparably more effective 
than any animal adaptation. 

But every achievement and advantage demands its price to be 
paid. The complex cultural satisfaction of the primary biological 
needs imposes upon man new secondary or derived imperatives. In 
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Column C of our table we have briefly listed these new imperatives. 
It is clear that the use of tools and implements, and the fact that 
man uses and destroys in the use—that is, consumes—such goods as 
food produced and prepared, clothing, building materials, and means 
of transportation, implies the necessity of a constant “renewal of the 
cultural apparatus.” 

Every cultural activity again is carried through co-operation. 
This means that man has to obey rules of conduct: life in common, 
which is essential to co-operation, means sacrifices and joint effort, 
the harnessing of individual contributions and work to a common 
end, and the distribution of the results according to traditional 
claims. Life in close co-operation—that is, propinquity—offers 
temptations as regards sex and property. Co-operation implies 
leadership, authority, and hierarchy, and these, primitive or civil- 
ized, introduce the strain of competitive vanity and rivalries in ambi- 
tion. The rules of conduct which define duty and privilege, harness 
concupiscences and jealousies, and lay down the charter of family, 
municipality, tribe, and of every co-operative group, must therefore 
not only be known in every society, but they must be sanctioned— 
that is, provided with means of effective enforcement. Thus the 
need for code and for effective sanction is another derived imperative 
imposed on every organized group (“Charters of behavior and their 
sanctions,”’ Col. C). 

The members of such groups have to be renewed even as the 
material objects have to be replaced. Education in the widest sense 
—that is, the development of the infant into a fully fledged member 
of his group—is a type of activity which must exist in every culture 
and which must be carried out specifically with reference to every 
type of organization (‘The renewal of personnel,’ Col. C). The 
need for “Organization of force and compulsion” (Col. C) is uni- 
versal. 

In Column D we find briefly listed the cultural systems to be 
found in every human group as a response to the instrumental needs 
imposed by the roundabout type of cultural satisfactions. Thus 
“Economics,” that is, systems of production, of distribution, and of 
consumption; organized systems of ‘Social control’’; “Education,” 
that is, traditional means by which the individual is brought up from 
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infancy to tribal or national status; and ‘Political organization” into 
municipality, tribe, or state are universal aspects of every human 
society (cf. Col. D). 

Let us look at our argument and at our table from the point of 
view of anthropological field work or that of a sociological student 
in a modern community—that is, from the angle of empirical ob- 
servation. Our table indicates that field research on primitive or 
developed communities will have to be directed upon such aspects of 
culture as economics, legal institutions, education, and the political 
organization of the unit. Our inquiries will have to include a specific 
study of the individual, as well as of the group within which he has 
to live and work. 

It is clear that in economic matters the individual member of a 
culture must acquire the necessary skills, learn how to work and pro- 
duce, appreciate the prevalent values, manage his wealth, and regu- 
late his consumption according to the established standard of living. 
Among primitive peoples there will be in all this a considerable uni- 
formity as regards all individuals. In highly civilized communities, 
the differentiation of labor and of functions defines the place and the 
productive value of the individual in society. On the other hand, the 
collective aspect—that is, the organization of economics—is obvious- 
ly one of the main factors in defining the level of culture and in de- 
termining a great many factors of social structure, hierarchy, rank, 
and status. 

As regards social control, anthropological field work in primitive 
communities has in my opinion missed two essential points. First of 
all, the absence of clearly crystallized legal institutions does not 
mean that mechanisms lof enforcement, effective sanctions, and at 
times complicated systems by which obligations and rights are de- 
termined are absent. Codes, systems of litigation, and effective 
sanctions are invariably to be found as a by-product of the action 
and reaction between individuals within every organized group— 
that is, institution. The legal aspect is thus in primitive societies a 
by-product of the influence of organization upon individual psychol- 
ogy. 

On the other hand, the study of the legal problem from the indi- 
vidual point of view reveals to us that the submission to tribal order 
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is always a matter of long and effective training. In many primitive 
communities, the respect for the rule and the command is not in- 
culcated very early in life—that is, parental authority is, as a rule, 
less rigidly and drastically forced upon children among so-called 
savages than among civilized peoples. At the same time there are 
certain tribal taboos, rules of personal decency, and of domestic 
morality that are impressed not so much by direct castigation as by 
the strong shock of ostracism and personal indignation which the 
child receives from parents, siblings, and contemporaries. In many 
communities we find that the child passes through a period of almost 
complete detachment from home, running around, playing about, 
and engaging in early activities with his playmates and contempo- 
raries. In such activities strict teaching in tribal law is enforced more 
directly and poignantly than in the parental home. The fact re- 
mains that in every community the human being grows up into a 
law-abiding member; and he is acquainted with the tribal code; and 
that, through the variety of educational influences and considera- 
tions of self-interest, reasonable give and take, and balance of sacri- 
fices and advantages, he follows the rulings of his traditional system 
of laws. Thus the study of how obedience to rules is inculcated in 
the individual during his life-history and the study of the mutuali- 
ties of give and take within organized life in institutions constitute 
the full field for observation and analysis of the legal system in a 
primitive community. I would like to add that the science of mod- 
ern jurisprudence could become inspired by anthropology in treat- 
ing legal phenomena within the context of social life and in conjunc- 
tion with other norms of conduct. 

As regards education, we need only point out that this is the very 
process through which the total conditioning of the individual is ac- 
complished, and that this always takes place within the organized 
groups into which the individual enters. He is born into the family, 
which almost invariably supplies his earliest and most important 
schooling in the earliest exercise of bodily functions, in the learning 
of language, and in the acquisition of the simplest manners of clean- 
liness, conduct, and polite behavior. He then may, through a system 
of initiation, enter into a group of adolescents, of young warriors, 
and then of mature tribesmen. In every one of his technical and 
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economic activities he passes through an apprenticeship in which he 
acquires the skills as well as the legal code of privilege and obliga- 
tion of his group. 


IV. THE PLACE OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN ORGANIZED GROUPS 


So far we have been speaking of the instrumental aspects of cul- 
ture. Their definition is essentially functional. Since in every com- 
munity there is the need for the renewal of the material apparatus of 
tools and implements and the production of goods of consumption, 
there must exist organized economics at every level of development. 
All the influences which transform the naked infant into a cultural 
personality have to be studied and recorded as educational agencies 
and constitute the aspect which we label “education.” Since law and 
order have to be maintained, there must be a code of rules, a means 
of their readjustment and re-establishment when broken or in- 
fringed. In every community there exists, therefore, a juridical sys- 
tem. This functional approach is based on the empirical summing-up 
of the theory of derived needs and their relation to individual biology 
and cultural co-operation alike. 

What is the relation between these functional aspects of culture 
and the organized forms of activities which we have called “‘institu- 
tions’? The aspects define the type of activity; at the same time 
every one of them is carried out by definite groups. Co-operation 
implies spatial contiguity. Two human beings of different sex who 
are engaged in the business of reproduction, and who have to rear, 
train, and provide for their offspring cannot be separated by a great 
distance in space. The members of the family are subject to the re- 
quirement of physical contiguity in the narrow sense. They form a 
household, and, since the household needs food, implies shelter, and 
the whole apparatus of domestic supply, it must not only be a repro- 
ductive but also an economic as well as an educational group united 
by the physical framework of habitation, utensils, and joint wealth. 

Thus we find that one of the universal institutions of mankind, 
the family, is not merely a group of people thrown together into a 
common nook and shelter of the environment, wielding conjointly 
the definite apparatus of domicile, of material equipment, and a por- 
tion of productive territory, but also bound by a charter of rules de- 
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fining their mutual relations, their activities, their rights, and their 
privileges. The charter of the family, moreover, invariably defines 
the position of the offspring by reference to the marriage contract of 
the parents. All the rules of legitimacy, of descent, of inheritance, 
and succession are contained in it. 

The territorial principle of integration produces yet another 
group: the village community, municipal unit, horde, or territorial 
section. People unite into villages or migratory hordes, roaming to- 
gether over a joint territory—partly because there are many tasks for 
which the workers have to unite; partly because they are the natural 
groups for immediate defense against animals and marauders; partly 
also because daily contact and co-operation develop the secondary 
bonds of acquaintance and affection. And here also, apart from the 
territorial unity with its rules of land tenure, corporate or individual, 
apart from the joint ownership of certain instruments such as com- 
munal buildings, apart from the permanent personnel of which such 
a group consists, we have also mythological, legal, and legendary 
charters from which the sentiments that enter into the bonds of 
membership are largely derived. 

Another institution determined by the spatial principle and united 
through it on a variety of functions is the widest territorial group, 
the tribe. This unit as a rule is organized on the joint wielding of 
collective defense and aggression. It presents, even in the most prim- 
itive forms, a differentiation and hierarchy in administrative mat- 
ters, in ceremonial proceedings, and in military or legal leadership. 

In many parts of the world political organization on the terri- 
torial basis and cultural identity have to be distinguished. We have 
in our modern world the minority problem; in primitive communi- 
ties the symbiosis of two races or two culturally different communi- 
ties under the same political regime. Thus, identity of language, of 
custom, and of material culture constitutes another principle of dif- 
ferentiation, integrating each component part, and distinguishing it 
from the other. 

We see, thus, that the actual concrete organization of human ac- 
tivities does not follow slavishly or exclusively the functional prin- 
ciples of type activities. This refers more specifically to primitive 
groups. As civilization develops, we find that law, education, and 
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economics tend more and more to become separated from such forms 
of organization as the family, the village, or the age-grade. They be- 
come institutionalized and bring into being specialized professions, 
spatially set off, with constructions such as factories, courts, and 
schools. But even in more primitive groups we find that certain 
occupations each tend to become incorporated into a definite organi- 
zation. Such groups as magicians, shamans, potters, blacksmiths, or 
herdsman fall into natural teams, receiving, at least on certain oc- 
casions, a spatial unity—that is, specific rights to portions of the 
territory and to a material outfit that they have to wield under a 
differential charter of rules and traditional prerogatives. On occa- 
sions they work and act together and in separation from the rest of 
the community. 

The analysis into aspects and the analysis into institutions must 
be carried out simultaneously, if we want to understand any culture 
completely. The study of such aspects as economics, education, or 
social control and political organization defines the type and level of 
the characteristic activities in a culture. From the point of view of 
the individual, the study of these aspects discloses to us the totality 
of motives, interests, and values. From the point of view of the 
group it gives us an insight into the whole process by which the in- 
dividual is conditioned or culturally formed and of the group mecha- 
nism of this process. 

The analysis into institutions, on the other hand, is indispensable 
because they give us the concrete picture of the social organization 
within the culture. In each institution the individual obviously has 
to become cognizant of its charter; he has to learn how to wield the 
technical apparatus or that part of it with which his activities asso- 
ciate him; he has to develop the social attitudes and personal senti- 
ments in which the bonds of organization consist. 

Thus, in either of these analyses the twofold approach through the 
study of the individual with his innate tendencies and their cultural 
transformation, and the study of the group as the relationship and 
co-ordination of individuals, with reference to space, environment, 
and material equipment, is necessary. 
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V. THE CULTURAL DEFINITION OF SYMBOLISM 


One more addition, however, we shall have to make to our analy- 
sis. Right through our arguments we have implied the transmission 
of rules, the development of general principles of conduct and of 
technique, and the existence of traditional systems of value and 
sentiment. This brings us to one more component of human culture, 
symbolism, of which language is the prototype. Symbolism must 
make its appearance with the earliest appearance of human culture. 
It is in essence that modification of the human organism which al- 
lows it to transform the physiological drive into a cultural value. 

Were we to start from the most tangible aspect of culture and try 
to imagine the first discovery and use of an implement we would see 
that this already implies the birth of symbolism. Any attempt to 
reconstruct concretely and substantially the beginnings of culture 
must remain futile. But we can analyze some of the cultural achieve- 
ments of early man and see what each of them implies in its essence. 

Imagine the transition from subhuman to human management of 
any environmental factor: the discovery of fire, the use of such a 
simple unfashioned implement as a stick or a stone. Obviously, the 
object thus used becomes an effective element in culture only when 
it is permanently incorporated into collective use, and the use is 
traditionally transmitted. Thus the recognition of the principle of 
its utility was necessary, and this principle had to be fixed so as to be 
communicable from one individual to another and handed on to the 
next generation. This alone means that culture could not originate 
without some element of social organization—that is, of permanent 
relations between individuals and a continuity of generations—for 
otherwise communication would not be possible. Co-operation was 
born in the actual carrying-out of any complex task, such as making 
fire and keeping it, and the use of fire for the preparation of food, but 
co-operation was even more necessary in the sharing and transmis- 
sion even of the simplest principles of serviceability in production or 
use. 

Incorporation and transmission implied one more element—the 
recognition of value. And it is here that we meet for the first time 
the mechanism of symbolization. The recognition of value means 
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that a deferred and indirect mechanism for the satisfaction of an 
urge becomes the object of emotional response. Whether we imagine 
that the earliest human beings communicated by elementary sounds 
or by gesture and facial expression, embodied and connected with 
manual and bodily activity, symbolism was born with the first de- 
ferred and indirect satisfaction of any and every bodily need. 

The urges of hunger and sex, the desire for personal comfort and 
security were refocused and transferred onto an object or a process 
which was the indirect means to the end of satisfying a bodily need. 
This transference of physiological urge on the secondary reality was 
in its essence symbolic. Any of the signs, gestures, or sounds which 
led to the definition of an object, to the reproduction of a process, to 
the fixation of technique, utility, and value were in essence as fully 
symbolic as a Chinese pictogram or a letter in our alphabet. For 
symbolism from its very inception had to be precise, in the sense that 
it provided a correct formula for the permanent incorporation and 
transmission of the cultural achievement. It had to be effective in 
that the drive of the physiological need was transferred and perma- 
nently hitched upon the object, which adequately though indirectly 
subserved the satisfaction of this drive. The sign, sound, or material 
presentation, the cultural reality to which it referred, and the bodily 
desire which was indirectly satisfied through it became thus inte- 
grated into a unity through the process of conditioned reflex and 
conditioned stimulus which has become the basis of our understand- 
ing of habit, custom, and language through the researches of Pavlov 
and Bechtyerev. 

This analysis proves again that the most important and elemen- 
tary process—the creation of cultural symbolism and values—cannot 
be understood without direct reference to individual psychology and 
physiology. The formation of habits, skills, values, and symbols 
consists essentially in the conditioning of the human organism to re- 
sponses which are determined not by nature but by culture. 

On the other hand, the social setting is indispensable, because it 
is the group which maintains and transmits the elements of symbol- 
ism, and it is the group which trains each individual and develops 
in him the knowledge of technique, the understanding of symbols, 
and the appreciation of values. We have seen also that organization 
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—that is, the personal bonds which relate the members of a group— 
are based on the psychology and physiology of the individual, be- 
cause they consist in emotional responses, in the appreciation of 
mutual services, and in the apprenticeship to the performance of 
specific tasks by each man within the setting of his group. 


VI. THE INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTIONS AND GROUP ACTIVITIES 
IN KNOWLEDGE AND BELIEF 

The understanding of the symbolic process allows us to consider 
another class of necessities imposed upon man by culture. Obvious- 
ly, the member of any group has to be able to communicate with his 
fellow-beings. But this communication is never, not even in the 
highly differentiated groups of today, a matter of detached, abstract 
transmission of thought. In primitive communities, language is 
used even more exclusively for pragmatic purposes. Early human 
beings used language and symbolism primarily as a means of co- 
ordinating action or of standardizing techniques and imparting 
prescriptions for industrial, social, and ritual behavior. 

Let us look more closely at some of these systems. To every type 
of standardized technique there corresponds a system of knowledge 
embodied in principles, which can be imparted to those who learn, 
and which help to co-operate those who are already trained. Prin- 
ciples of human knowledge based on true experience and on logical 
reasoning, and embodied in verbal statements, exist even among the 
lowest primitives. The view that primitive man has no rudiments 
of science, that he lives in a world of mystical or magical ideas, is not 
correct. No culture, however simple, could survive unless its tech- 
niques and devices, its weapons and economic pursuits, were based 
on the sound appreciation of experience and on a logical formulation 
of its principles. The very first human beings who discovered and 
incorporated fire-making as a useful art had to appreciate and define 
the material to be used, its conditions, as well as the technique of 
friction and of fanning the spark in the tinder. The making of stone 
implements, and even the selection of useful stones, implied a body 
of descriptive rules which had to be communicated from one person 
to another, both in co-operation and in transmission from those who 
had the experience to those who had to acquire it. Thus we can list 
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in Column E of our chart the necessity of general symbolic princi- 
ples, which are embodied as a rule not merely in verbal statements 
but in verbal statements associated with the actual demonstration 
of technique and material, of physical context, and of utility and 
value (Col. E, “Transmission of experience by means of precise, 
consistent principles”). Thus knowledge, or a body of abstract 
symbols and verbal principles containing the capacity to appear as 
empirical fact and sound reasoning, is an implication of all cultural 
behavior even in its earliest beginnings. 

In Column F we thus list knowledge as one of the systems of sym- 
bolic integration. By knowledge we mean the whole body of experi- 
ence and of principle embodied in language and action, in techniques 
and organized pursuits—in food-gathering, with all it implies of 
natural history, in agriculture, hunting and fishing, sailing and trek- 
king. Knowledge also implies, at every stage of development, the 
familiarity with the rules of co-operation and with all social obliga- 
tions and privileges. 

But once we realize that even the most primitive human beings 
developed systems of thought—that is, of foresight, of calculation, 
and of systematic planning—we are led to another psychological 
necessity connected with the cultural satisfaction of primary needs. 
The use of knowledge not only shows man how to achieve certain 
ends, it also reveals to him the fundamental uncertainties and limita- 
tions of his existence. The very fact that man, however primitive, 
has to think clearly, has to look ahead and also remember the suc- 
cesses and failures of his past experience makes him realize that not 
every problem can be solved, not every desire satisfied, by his own 
efforts. 

From the point of view of individual psychology we see that rea- 
sonable processes and emotional reactions intertwine. The very cal- 
culations, and the fact that the principles of knowledge have to be 
built up into systems of thought, subject man to fear as well as to 
hope. He knows that his desire is often thwarted and that his ex- 
pectations are subject to chance. 

It is enough to remember that all human beings are affected by 
ill-health and have to face death ultimately, that misfortune and 
natural catastrophes, and elements disturbing the favorable run of 
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food-providing activities, always loom on man’s mental horizon. 
The occurrence of such acts of destiny engender not merely reflection, 
thought, and emotional responses; they force the human group to 
take action. Plans have to be reorganized whenever a natural catas- 
trophe occurs. The group becomes disintegrated by the death of one 
of its members, especially if he is a leading individual. Calamity or 
misfortune thus affects the individual personally, even as it disor- 
ganizes the group. 

Which is the new, highly derived, yet emotionally founded need or 
imperative which these considerations entail? We see that acting as 
he always does within an atmosphere of uncertainty, with his hopes 
raised and fears or anxieties aroused, man needs certain positive 
affirmations of stability, success, and continuity. The dogmatic 
affirmations of religion and magic satisfy these needs. Whether we 
take such early beliefs as totemism, magic, or ancestor worship; or 
these beliefs more fully developed into the concept of providence, a 
pantheon of gods, or one divinity; we see that man affirms his con- 
victions that death is not real nor yet final, that man is endowed 
with a personality which persists even after death, and that there 
are forces in the environment which can be tuned up and propitiated 
to the trend of human hopes and desires. 

We can thus realize the dogmatic essence of religion by the analy- 
sis of individual mental processes. But here also the group enters 
immediately and no purely physiological or psychological analysis 
of the human organism is sufficient. In the first place, the reaction 
of man to death and disaster cannot be understood merely in terms 
of his concern with himself. It is the care for those who depend on 
him, and the sorrow for those to whom he was attached and who dis- 
appear, that provide as much inspiration to religious belief as does 
the self-centered concern for his own welfare. 

Religion, however, does not end or even begin with dogmatic af- 
firmations. It is a system of organized activities, in ritual as well as 
in ethics. Belief at no stage, certainly not the primitive levels, is a 
mere metaphysical system. It is a mode of ritual activity which al- 
lows man, whether by constraint or persuasion, to manage the super- 
natural world brought into being by his desires, hopes, fears, and 
anticipations. All ritual behavior, whether at burial and mourning, 
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at commemorative ceremony and sacrifice, or even in a magical per- 
formance, is social. It is social in the sense that often men and wom- 
en pray, worship, and chant their magic formula in common. Even 
when a magical act is performed in solitude and secrecy, it invariably 
has social consequences. Ritual is also social in the sense that the 
end to be obtained, the integration of the group after death the con- 
juring-up of rain and fertility, of a rich haul in fishing, and hunting, 
or of a successful sailing expedition, concerns the interests not of a 
single person but of a group. 

Even sorcery and black magic conform with the stipulations of 
our argument. In the first place, sorcery, though carried out in se- 
cret, produces powerful though negative social results. Again, 
sorcery is in correct functional interpretation, a primitive type of ex- 
plaining and accounting for ill-health and death. The whole system 
of magical counteraction and cure, which is a regular counterpart 
of the belief in black magic, is the manner in which primitive man 
satisfies his individual cravings for some means of controlling a really 
uncontrollable evil. Sociologically it brings about the mobilization 
of the group consisting of the kinsmen, friends, and followers of the 
victim. Thus sorcery and the magical means of combating it again 
satisfy certain psychological needs and are accompanied by a socio- 
logical byplay of collective effort to deal with the disaster. 

In all this we see once more that a parallel consideration of indi- 
vidual and organized group is indispensable in order to give us in- 
sight into the foundations, as well as the forms, of magic and religion. 
The structure of these cultural realities entails dogmatic thought— 
that is, positive affirmations about the existence of good and evil, 
of benevolent and hostile forces, residing in the environment and 
capable of influencing some of its responses. Such dogmatic affirma- 
tions contain recipes as to how the supernaturai forces can be con- 
trolled through incantation and prayer, through ritual, sacrifice, 
and collective or individual sacrament. 

Since religion consists by and large of collective efforts to achieve 
ends beneficent to one and all, we find that every religious system 
has also its ethical factors. Even in a magical ceremony, performed 
for a successful war or sailing expedition, for the counteracting of 
sorcery, or for the fertility of the fields, every participating individ- 
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ual and the leader of the performance is carrying out a task in which 
he subordinates his personal interest to the communal welfare. Such 
ceremonies carry with them also taboos and restrictions, duties and 
obligations. The ethics of a magical system consist in all these rules 
and restrictions to which the individual has to submit in the interests 
of the group. 

The duties of mourning and burial, of communal sacrifice to an- 
cestor ghosts or to totemic beings, also entail a number of rules, 
regulations, and principles of conduct which constitute the ethical 
aspect of such a ritual act. The structure of religion, therefore, con- 
sists in a dogmatic system of affirmations, in the technique of ritual, 
and in the rules and precepts of elementary ethics, which define the 
subordination of the individual to group welfare. 

If we had time more fully to analyze the source of tribal rhythm, 
of emotional and bodily recreation, as well as their cultural satisfac- 
tion in artistic creation, in sports, games, and tribal ceremonial, we 
would find also that the need for any such cultural activity can only 
be understood by reference to individual psychology and to the 
needs of the individual organism. The type of satisfaction for each 
special need, however, implies immediately the elements of tradition, 
organization, and material equipment—that is, elements which can- 
not be discussed, still less understood, without the analysis of group 
life and group organization. 

The gist of the foregoing argument has been condensed in our 
chart by the entry “Means of intellectual, emotional, and prag- 
matic control of destiny and chance” (Col. E), and in the cor- 
responding entry of “Magic and religion’ (Col. F). Again, the 
need for a “Communal rhythm of recreation, exercise, and rest” 
(Col. E) is satisfied by such cultural responses as ‘‘Art, sports, 
games, ceremonial” (Col. F). 


VII. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This brief outline of the functional approach to anthropological 
field work and comparative theory of culture shows that at every 
step we had to study, in a parallel and co-ordinated manner, the in- 
dividual and the group, as well as their relations. The understanding 
of both these entities, however, must be supplemented by including 
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the reality of environment and material culture. The problem of the 
relation between group and individual is so pervading and ubiquitous 
that it cannot be treated detached from any question of culture and 
of social or psychological process. A theory which does not present 
and include at every step the definitions of individual contributions 
and of their integration into collective action stands condemned. 
The fact that functionalism implies this problem constantly and 
consistently may be taken as a proof that, so far as it does, it does 
not neglect one of the most essential problems of all social science. 

Indeed, functionalism is, in its essence, the theory of transforma- 
tion of organic—that is, individual—needs into derived cultural 
necessities and imperatives. Society by the collective wielding of the 
conditioning apparatus molds the individual into a cultural personal- 
ity. The individual, with his physiological needs and psychological 
processes, is the ultimate source and aim of all tradition, activities, 
and organized behavior. 

The word “‘society”’ is used here in the sense of a co-ordinated set 
of differentiated groups. The juxtaposition and opposition of “the 
individual” and “‘the society,” as an indifferentiated mass, is always 
fictitious and therefore fallacious. 

From the structural approach we have found that social organiza- 
tion must always be analyzed into institutions—that is, definite 
groups of men united by a charter, following rules of conduct, oper- 
ating together a shaped portion of the environment, and working for 
the satisfaction of definite needs. This latter defines the function of 
an institution. 

Here, once more, we see that every institution contributes, on the 
one hand, toward the integral working of the community as a whole, 
but it also satisfies the derived and basic needs of the individual. 
Thus the family is indispensable to society in supplying its members, 
training them, and safeguarding their early stages. At the same time 
to consider the role of the family without reference to individuals in 
their sex drive, in their personal affections, as between husband and 
wife, parents and children, or to study the early stages of life-history 
of the individual outside the domestic circle would be absurd. The 
local group, as the organization for the joint use of an apportioned 
territory, as the means of collective defense, and as the medium for 
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the primary division of labor, works as a part of society and as one 
of its indispensable organs. At the same time, every one of the bene- 
fits just listed is enjoyed by every individual member. His role and 
membership in that group have to be stated from the point of view 
of psychology, education, and also of the physiological benefits de- 
rived by each from the joint activities. The tribe and state carries 
out a collective policy in war and peace, in conquest and intertribal 
or international trade; but the very existence of tribe or state de- 
pends on the quality of citizenship, which is an individual fact and 
which consists in the contributions toward, and the benefits derived 
from, the participation of the individual in group life. 

Were we to consider such institutionalized activities as those de- 
pendent on age, which are organized into primitive age-grades or 
the age hierarchies of our civil service, military organization, or pro- 
fessional work, we would find again that the problem must be stated 
in terms both of individual life-history and of age as a principle of 
social differentiation and integration. 

In the genetic approach, the functionalist demands that, in field 
work and theory alike, the formation of such collective aptitudes 
and formed dispositions as taste, skill, principle, dogma, and value 
be stated in terms of both individual and group. No mental attitude 
or bodily skill can be understood without reference both to the in- 
nate individual and organic endowment and to the cultural influ- 
ences by which it is shaped. 

We have, in this article, followed the gradual transformation of 
biological needs into cultural imperatives and satisfactions. We 
have seen that, starting from the individual organism and its re- 
quirements, and studying the cultural satisfaction thereof, we come 
upon instrumental and integrative imperatives. In every culture 
there corresponds to these such types of organized activities as eco- 
nomics, education, political organization, and legal system; and 
again organized religion and magic, as well as artistic and recreation- 
al activities. 

If space would allow we could show that, since every one of these 
integrative pursuits is carried on by a group, whether this be family, 
clan, or congregation; since dogma, mythology, and sacred history 
provide its charters; since every ritual implies a liturgical apparatus; 
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and since the activities are integrated around 2 definite purpose or 
function, the communion with the supernatural—we would find that 
the integrative aspects of culture are again carried on in institutions, 
religious, magical, artistic, ceremonial, and recreational. The church, 
the congregation, the totemic clan, the magical or shamanistic cor- 
porations, as well as sporting teams and organizations of musicians, 
dancers, and actors, are examples of such institutions. 

The individual, both in social theory and in the reality of cultural 
life, is the starting-point and the end. The very beginning of human 
civilization consists in acts of rudimentary mastery of implements, of 
production of goods, and of the incorporation of special achievements 
into a permanent tradition by means of symbolism. Society and its 
component groups are the carriers of verbal—that is, symbolic—tra- 
dition, the guardians of communal wealth, and the joint operators 
of the material and spiritual achievements of a culture. But in all 
this the ultimate modifying power, the creative inspiration, and all 
impulse and invention come from the individual. 

Culture remains sound and capable of further development only 
in so far as a definite balance between individual interest and social 
control can be maintained. If this balance be upset or wrongly 
poised, we have at one end anarchy, and at the other brutal dictator- 
ship. The present world is threatened in its various parts and 
through different agencies both with anarchy and with the brutal 
oppression in which the interests of the state, managed by small 
gangs with dictatorial powers, are made completely to overrule the 
elementary rights and interests of the individual. The theoretical 
discussion of the relation between the individual and the group has 
thus in our present world not merely an academic but also a deep 
philosophical and ethical significance. It cannot be too often re- 
peated that any culture which kills individual initiative, and rele- 
gates the interests of most of its members to complete insignificance 
at the expense of a gang-managed totalitarian state, will not be able 
to develop or even to preserve its cultural patrimony. 


Tucson, ARIZONA 


SOCIAL INTERACTION: THE PROBLEM OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL AND THE GROUP 


LOUIS WIRTH 


The contributions to the symposium on “The Individual and the 
Group”’ presented in this issue of the American Journal of Sociology 
represent a variety of attempts to formulate the central problem 
of sociological theory. It has been part of the philosophical heritage 
of the Western world since antiquity. It was the stock illustration 
in the logical controversy between the nominalists and realists dur- 
ing the scholastic period and was revived during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in the polemics concerning the state of nature 
and the social contract. In modern sociological theory under the in- 
fluence of the discoveries of biologists, on the one hand, and of 
writers on collective behavior, on the other hand, it has reappeared 
in the attempt to discover the proper locus of sociological investiga- 
tions. The atomistic point of view arising out of the biological and 
mechanistic tradition of the late nineteenth century led to the recog- 
nition of the individual organism as the solid reality constituting 
the unit of social life, and the depreciation of “‘society”’ as a termino- 
logical construct or an irrelevant fiction. The interest developing out 
of folk psychology, which received its most pregnant expression in 
the writings of Lazarus and Steinthal, and which culminated in the 
work of the Durkheim group in France, led to an emphasis on society 
as an entity sui generis. This conception was in turn attacked on 
the ground that a society is nothing more than the individual mem- 
bers composing it, that the behavior of actual individuals consti- 
tutes the whole of social life. In defense of this view it was pointed 
out that the culture of a group is something more than and different 
from the habits of the individuals composing it and that such social 
phenomena as language, mythology, religion, and other expressions 
of collective life cannot be adequately understood so long as atten- 
tion is concentrated exclusively on the individual bearers of these 
cultural traits. 

In the course of time it has become clear that no satisfactory solu- 
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tion to this problem could be obtained as long as the issue is stated 
in terms of either/or. For certain analytical purposes it is well to 
regard the individual organism composing human society as the 
suitable and real unit; for others, it is desir? le to take the collec- 
tivity as the ultimate entity; but in doing so it should always be 
noted that neither the individual nor the group is adequate to com- 
prise all the aspects of the life of man in society. As Cooley pointed 
out: 

A separate individual is an abstraction unknown to experience, and so like- 

wise is society when regarded as something apart from individuals. The real 
thing is Human Life, which may be considered either in an individual aspect 
or iu a social, that is to say a general aspect; but it is always, as a matter of fact, 
both individual and general. In other words, “society” and “individuals” do 
not denote separable phenomena but are simply collective and distributive as- 
pects of the same thing. 
Rather than settling the issue as to whether the individual or the 
group is the ultimate unit in terms of which social life must be 
analyzed, the main stream of sociological and social-psychological 
thought has forgotten this issue and proceeded to analyze social 
phenomena as complexes of the meaningfully oriented actions of 
persons reciprocally related to one another. This approach has based 
itself on the assumption that “society exists wherever a number of 
individuals enter into reciprocal relations with one another.’ As 
sociology has turned from speculation to research, the fruitfulness of 
Simmel’s suggestion that sociology finds its proper subject matter in 
the process of interpersonal relations has been effectively demon- 
stated. 

The insistence upon social interaction as the focus of sociological 
interest not only has led to the abandonment of interest in the 
sterile individual-group controversy but has led to a marked advance 
in our understanding of the relation between personality and so- 
ciety. Personalities, according to this view, by playing more or less 
integrated roles in the groups of which they are members, manifest 

: Charles H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1922), p. 33. 

* Georg Simmel, Sosiologie (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1908), p. 5. Cf. Max 


Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1925), I, 1, 11-14; Talcott 
Parsons, The Structure of Social Action (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937). 
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complexes of traits the locus of which is the concrete organism. The 
roles of the persons are systems of action which are responses to 
claims and expectations on the part of the individual and his fellows. 
The structure or system of their interrelations when seen collectively 
constitutes the society which may be regarded as the bearer of a 
culture. This conception allows us to see more clearly the varied 
perspectives in terms of which social phenomena may be empirically 
analyzed. 

In its most external aspect, social life involves the distribution of 
the members of an aggregate in space. From this physical and super- 
ficial view of an aggregate, we may proceed in two directions to ex- 
plore further significant aspects of social life by means of the tech- 
niques of the various specialized branches of social science that con- 
cern themselves with it. On the one hand, we can seek to discover what 
is true of such an aggregate by virtue of the fact that the constituent 
members are organisms of a certain sort, endowed with the impulses 
and organic traits characteristic of their species. On the other hand, 
we can ascertain what is true of the members of such an aggregate 
by virtue of the fact that they are in interaction with one another, 
and in the process have built up what we call a culture. Thus, we 
come to see the peculiar relevance of human ecology, biology, psy- 
chology, and social science in its various branches to the understand- 
ing of the social life of man. No single field of specialization can by 
itself be expected to reveal more than a highly segmental aspect of 
the total reality, but each can become more fertile than it would be 
in isolation by recognizing its own peculiar problems and interests 
and their relations with all the others. 

In the attempt to formulate an empirical science designed to study 
social groups as products of participating individuals, Professor 
Znaniecki formulates a theory of the relation between individuals 
and groups as a system of hypotheses concerning “ ‘individuals-as- 
experienced-by-themselves-and-other-individuals’ in relation to 
He empha- 
sizes the fact that the individuals who participate in the activities 
which bring the social group into being also become a part of the 
product which they have helped to create as group members. In 
analyzing this act of participation and its product, he points out 
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that every social role involves (1) a social circle composed of a set 
of people of whom the performing person is the center and to whom 
he bears definite relations; (2) the person’s social self as conceived 
by this social circle and by himself, which undergoes change in the 
course of interaction between himself and his follows; (3) the per- 
son’s status, as indicated by the “rights” which his group assigns to 
him and which he expects of them; and (4) the person’s function, or 
his activities in response to the expectations of his social circle. 
The isolation of these analytical elements in the social role is 
helpful in formulating an attack on this complex phenomenon. They 
should be seen, however, as having a highly variable content under 
varying conditions of group structure and specific situations in which 
the person participates. Thus, for instance, an individual may not 
always be the center of a social circle, as Professor Znaniecki seems 
to think he is. Indeed, it is precisely because in some of his social 
circles he is not so centrally located as in others or as he conceives 
himself to be within that particular circle that the individual comes 
to have successively varying and simultaneously divergent or con- 
flicting conceptions of himself. The recognition of this fact would 
go far toward illuminating some of the more basic forms of personal 
maladjustment with which some of the other contributors to the 
symposium deal. Professor Znaniecki further points out that some 
of the more distinctively group phenomena, or collective aspects of 
personal behavior, leading to the characteristics which Sumner has 
so aptly described in his discussion of the in-group and the subjective 
aspect of which has been set forth by Cooley in his analysis of the we- 
feeling, are to be seen in the emergence of group norms and values 
which crystallize into group institutions and organizations. It is in 
the variety of groups, the interrelations between groups, and the 
differential position of the person within these groups that we must 
seek the explanation of the highly differentiated personalities emerg- 
ing in our culture; and at the Th the unifortties of 
group life and individual participation in and sharing of group norms 
that we must seek the clue to the unformities of human behavior, 
Professor Halbwachs places his discussion of individual conscious- 
ness and the collective mind in the matrix of the sociological theories 
which characterize the Durkheim tradition. In arguing against the 
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classical fallacy of the isolated man, he makes use of the notion of 
collective representations which transcend individual consciousness 
as demonstrable bases of the primacy of the group. The basic datum 
of collective psychology is the group, and the tendencies and repre- 
sentations common to various social milieus. According to this view, 
these collective psychological states cannot be explained by turning 
to the individual but only in terms of the social structure, the cus- 
toms, institutions, science, language, art, and technology which are 
reflected in each individual mind. Psychology, he holds, following 
Blondel, “must place [its] emphasis solidly on the psychophysiologi- 
cal and psychopathological data.”’ These two points of view, by 
being placed in juxtaposition, would thus in a measure explain men- 
tal life in its entirety, “for our mind owes all that it is and all that 
it holds either to the organism or to social groups.”’ But in addition 
he points out, following Tarde’s statement that man is a social being 
grafted on to a biological being, that the individuality which results 
from this crossing between physiological and social elements cannot 
be completely explained either by the psychologist or by the sociol- 
ogist, for it constitutes a unique phenomenon which can never be 
truly the object of any science. 

But lest it be thought that collective thought is a metaphysical 
entity, Professor Halbwachs asserts that it exists and is realized 
only in individual consciousness—‘“the states of consciousness of a 
greater or lesser number of individuals comprising the group” of 
which each separate individual carries on only a fragmentary por- 
tion. Since society comprises a collection of individuals who think, 
feel, and act in common, sociology deals first and foremost with psy- 
chological materials; but this does not exhaust its scope. Social soli- 
darity presupposes certain conditions or techniques in the economic, 
religious, political, scientific, linguistic, and artistic realm which im- 
ply the presence not only of collective representations but which 
also have their physical counterparts (“morphology”). It was in 
this sense that Durkheim proposed to treat social facts as “things.” 
Even such external facts as the physical distribution and mass of a 
group, which are the concern of the demographer, cannot be studied 
and explained without taking account of the states of mind people 
have about it. While sociology, therefore, is primarily concerned 
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with group phenomena as they manifest themselves in visible forms 
in space, these physical manifestations are socially significant only 
because they are coupled with collective representations. Psychol- 
ogy and sociology thus turn out to be two polar approaches toward 
the phenomena of conscious life rooted in an organism, on the one 
hand, and in a social milieu, on the other. For purposes of analysis 
they can be isolated, but in reality they occur only together. 
Turning from the point of view of the sociologist to that of the 
psychologist, we find in Professor Woodworth’s paper that the psy- 
chologists, conditioned as they are by the tradition of their disci- 
pline, are disposed to see the starting-point of their investigations 
in the individual. There is, however, a thorough awareness of the 
inadequacy of the view that a social group is nothing more than the 
individuals composing it, and that collective behavior is merely an 
aggregate of the reactions of individuals. Indeed there is a clear rec- 
ognition in Professor Woodworth’s paper that conduct in some of 
its most essential aspects cannot be adequately apprehended by di- 
recting one’s attention to individuals as such. Although he does not 
explicitly state it in so many words, he seems to appreciate the rele- 
vance and implications of Josiah Royce’s observation that there is 
a fecundity in aggregations or an emergent property which tran- 
scends the sum of individual reactions. Specifically, Woodworth 
points to the constraint imposed by group situations upon the indi- 
viduals composing the group as an important factor in individual 
behavior. He perceives, however, that the group not merely exercises 
a restrictive influence upon the individual but presents him with 
opportunities for action of which he, as an individual, would inevi- 
tably be deprived. He goes so far as to say that there is a funda- 
mental propensity for participation in environmental happenings 
which profoundly alters both the range and the character of human 
activity when viewed within the matrix of group life. Men are 
social precisely in the sense that they participate in the activities 
of the group. The view of human action which John Dewey has set 
forth in his Human Nature and Conduct}—namely, that the indi- 
vidual is not a mere passive entity reacting to an environment but 
that there are operating within him impulses which make him an 
3 New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1922. 
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active agent in the discovery of the adjustment to and the trans- 
formation of his environment—appears to be quite congenial to Pro- 
fessor Woodworth’s approach. With this in mind he suggests the 
study of team work in small groups of children as one of the most 
fruitful ways in which the laws of participation might be discovered. 

The paper by Professor Blatz stands in sharp contrast to that of 
Professor Woodworth. He suggests a line of distinction between psy- 
chology and sociology to the effect that the former studies the indi- 
vidual whereas the latter studies the group. Roughly this distinction 
would be acceptable enough if it were clearly understood that there 
are no groups without individuals and that an isolated individual 
without some measure of group participation is unknown to human 
experience. He denies the emergent properties of the behavior of 
individuals in various types of group situations and asserts that no 
new motives come into play in crowds, mobs, or other collectivities. 
(Apparently he recognizes no element of novelty even in such a 
mechanism as that of circular reaction, which has played so useful 
a role in the analysis of crowd behavior as undertaken by students 
of collective action.) Professor Blatz appears to be operating with 
the dichotomy, long since rejected by the sociologists, of the isolated 
individual on the one side and the dense physical assemblage of the 
crowd on the other. It is precisely this simplified version which 
sociologists have been attempting to correct by pointing out that 
the social situation is a factor in the determination of individual 
action in ways far more complicated and subtle than those which 
come into play in consequence of participation in a crowd. 

Having divided individual behavior into two phases—namely, (1) 
that which represents an adaptation to the physical environment 
and (2) that which represents an adaptation to the social environ- 
ment—he claims both of these for the province of psychology and, 
by implication, leaves sociology out of the picture altogether. The 
motives which according to him determine an infant’s behavior con- 
sist of attitudes of approach and withdrawal, the appetites (compris- 
ing hunger, thirst, elimination, rest, change, and sex), and the emo- 
tions arising in situations for which the individual feels unprepared. 
These three kinds of need, which he calls cultural, appetitive, and 
emotional, respectively, are considered basic, presumably because 
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they are common to all individuals and remain operative throughout 
life. Professor Blatz does not recognize the existence in the infant 
of any form of behavior which is social in the sense of the manifesta- 
tion of behavior indicating a social need.* He would begin to speak 
of social desires, though not needs, when the child has developed to 
a point of perceiving the similarity between his own experience and 
that of others. This behavior, however, is not basic but wholly de- 
rived from the fundamental needs outlined above. As a result of the 
observation of the Dionne quintuplets, he notes no sign of the genesis 
of a behavior pattern which may clearly be interpreted as social be- 
fore the age of twelve to eighteen months. At this point there come 
into play acts and responses to the acts of others which cumulatively 
mold the social consciousness of the child. In his analysis of the 
development of social behavior, Professor Blatz might have been 
aided considerably by the literature dealing with the social genesis 
of the self, especially the works of Mead and of Cooley. Particularly 
the work of the former on the distinction between physical and social 
objects, and that of the latter on the looking-glass self, would have 
enabled him to carry on his analysis with considerably greater dis- 
crimination and penetration than has been possible by the approach 
he has employed. And yet, despite his disregard of the sociological 
approach, in his improvisations of a theory to account for the gene- 
sis of personality he has to take account of factors which lead him 
beyond his original premises. Eventually he does recognize the sig- 
nificance of social interaction and the role of common standards in a 
community in affecting the behavior of the individual. Particularly 
when he comes to account for the highly differentiated behavior of 
different individuals who appear to be reacting to the same environ- 
ment, as is the case in the Dionne quintuplets, he is confronted with 
the subtle influences of group symbols and differential individual 
interpretations thereof which, despite his insistence on the adequacy 
of the psychological approach, leads him into the universe of socio- 
logical discourse. 

Directing his attention to the problems of the individual and 

4 The distinction which Professor Blatz sets forth between “need” and “desire” re- 


quires further clarification. Needs are ordinarily conceived of as the conditions neces- 
sary for the survival of the organism, whether they become motives in action or not. 
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society as they appear to the student of child development, Professor 
Anderson traces the shift in interest from the older theories to the 
modern research on children’s behavior in their group relations. He 
sees the personality of the child as the product of social interaction. 
The structuring of social behavior depends upon the initial organiza- 
tion of the individual, the content of the environment to which he is 
exposed, and the modifications resulting from his observation of the 
effects of his behavior on others. As the individual becomes incorpo- 
rated in a social organization there is noted a transition from the 
solitary and parallel play of the infant through the co-operative play 
of the child to the organized and differentiated social life of the 
adolescent. The complexity of the products of the social activity of 
the individual increases cumulatively with maturity. The circle of 
social attachments widens and becomes more selective with age. 
The range and effectiveness of the motivations emanating from the 
group increase correspondingly. Professor Anderson finds that the 
traditional dichotomies between competition and co-operation, be- 
tween negativistic and rapport behavior, and between aggression 
and sympathetic behavior, upon which earlier studies proceeded 
must be given up in favor of the view that “in the process of sociali- 
zation seemingly antagonistic tendencies develop together.’’ He sug- 
gests that, in view of the striking results of recent research, person- 
ality traits, such as dominance and submission, be analyzed in terms 
of the differentiated roles which children play in the social groups 
in which they participate. The leading factors operating upon the 
total makeup of the child and conditioning his responses, according 
to Professor Anderson, are: (1) the content of the prevailing group 
behavior patterns, (2) the fluid and changing character of the child’s 
social relationships, (3) the range of personal contacts with others, 
(4) the richness of materials which the environment permits, and 
(5) the opportunities for participation in a variety of activities far 
transcending those afforded by the school curriculum. On the basis 
of the results obtained in the attempts at experimental. modifica- 
tion of social relationships, he concludes that both differentiated 
individual personalities and group activities must be seen as arising 
in a context of group relationships, so that the student of child be- 
havior inevitably is led to the analysis of social interaction. 
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In the attempt to overcome the false dichotomy of individual 
versus group and the strict departmentalization of the sciences deal- 
ing with man in society, Professor Brown projects “field theory,” 
which regards “‘socio-psychobiology as the basis science of human 
behavior.” “Implicit in field theory is the idea that social behavior 
depends on the biological nature of the individual as an integral 
part of groups whose characteristics are intimately connected with 
cultural phenomena.”’ The Freudian psychoanalysts, by having em- 
phasized the importance of early emotional experiences, and the 
Marxian sociologists, by having stressed the dependence of social 
attitudes and behavior on the system of production and the indi- 
vidual’s position in it in all cultures, have contributed to our more 
adequate understanding of these interrelationships. Field theory, 
Professor Brown believes, will aid us in formulating a systematic 
attack on the crucial research problems which lie along the lines 
where sociology, psychology, and biology meet and reveal the im- 
plications of their findings for one another. 

This approach stems from the same movement and follows in its 
procedures the one set forth by Professor Lewin, namely, topologi- 
cal psychology, the central concept of which is that of “life-space.’’s 
He illustrates the fruitfulness of the structural approach by means 
of the analysis of adolescence. He would shift the focus of investiga- 
tion from the individual conceived as a separated entity to the situa- 
tion. This procedure, he holds, might become the “key-technique 
even for problems of individual psychopathology.” But in his case 
as well as in that of Professor Brown, it should be noted that the 
soundness of the technique of observation employed has nothing to 
do with the conceptual apparatus of topological psychology. Nor 
is it clear just what the method of research would be for dealing 
with the problems they state, aside from the more or less analogical 
procedure of translating independently made observations into the 
language of field theory.® 


$ For an elaboration of this approach see Kurt Lewin, Principles of Topological 
Psychology (New York, 1936); and J. F. Brown, Psychology and the Social Order (New 
York, 1906). 


6 The concepts of topological psychology appear to be only new names for already 
observed objects, and the mere changing of names produces no new insights. It does 
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Finding that such terms as “custom,” “culture,” “fashions,” “‘con- 
ventions,” ‘‘traditions,” “institutions,” “folkways,”’ and “mores” 
have been used uncritically and inconsistently by various authors, 
Professor Allport undertakes to single out the central fact of ‘‘con- 
formity” which is implicit in all of them and to treat them as varia- 
tions of “large numbers of people acting under known conditions of 
their human and nonhuman environment.” Conformity, Professor 
Allport argues, is not an “‘all-or-none” matter, as he believes stu- 
dents of culture and society have viewed it, although this view may 
help to locate the problem. Individual differences range widely over 
a continuum falling in a normal probability distribution. He ad- 
vances the “J-curve hypothesis of conforming behavior” on the 
basis of which he proposes to study ‘‘custom situations” empirically, 
the units of which are variables, such as time, space, weight, velocity, 
etc. In addition to these empirical continua, he proposes to study 
nonempirical continua, namely, those measuring trends or traits of 
personality, or those measuring purpose fulfilment. In any field of 
conformity he would ‘“‘apply a scale whose steps are variations of 
behavior which represent successive recognizable degrees of fulfil- 
ment of the ‘accepted common purpose,’ ranging from the pre- 
scribed or ‘proper’ act, which most completely fulfils the purpose 
to that which gives it the least recognizable amount of fulfilment.” 
In this way he hopes to show in what areas of social life conformity 
exists, in what way individuals are conforming, how much they con- 
form, what variations of conformity occur, who wishes the mass of 
people to conform, what conformity means to them, what influence 
they have, and what conformity means to the people who practice it. 
While this may give us an operational definition of custom, it is not 
likely to throw any light upon the process of cultural change or upon 
the manner in which custom is related to the society that is its 
bearer, and particularly the motives prompting different individuals 
in what appears to be the same society and exposed to what is re- 
garded as the same culture to behave differently with reference to 
the norms prevailing in the differentiated groups in which the indi- 


not, in other words, lead to the discovery of any problems additional to those which 
non-field-theoretical methodology would disclose, and it contributes no additional evi- 
dence relevant for the solution of these problems. 
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vidual participates—norms which are neither static, absolute, nor 
isolated from one another. 

Psychoanalysis, according to Dr. French, has a contribution to 
make to the analysis of social phenomena by viewing social conflict 
as analogous to psychic conflict. By social conflict, however, he 
means in general the involvement of large numbers of individuals in 
psychic conflicts. Consequently, he suggests that just as the thera- 
peutic effect of insight into individual neuroses has been demon- 
strated by psychoanalysis, so a comparable technique may be em- 
ployed to deal with conflicting social interests. How this technique 
is to be developed, however, he does not indicate, aside from stating 
that in a democracy this technique consists in the freest possible 
public discussion. Although it has frequently been pointed out by 
sociologists that there is a relationship between mental conflict and 
culture conflict, the latter is by no means considered merely a repeti- 
tion in the mass of the former. Indeed, there is considerable sociolog- 
ical evidence to indicate that psychic conflict and personal disorgani- 
zation may have as their basic cause the culture conflicts operative 
in the society.? In the psychoanalytic literature itself there has re- 
cently become evident a recognition of the relationships between 
culture and neurosis. In her recent volume on New Ways in Psycho- 
analysis, Dr. Karen Horney, after re-examining the Freudian hy- 
potheses concerning the basic instinctual drives, comes to the con- 
clusion that types of response which hitherto had been imputed ex- 
clusively to the organism actually have their source in the culture 
and that an analysis of the social context in which the individual 
lives makes intelligible not only his personal motives but the possi- 
bilities for their gratification, the frustrations, and the mechanisms 
of wish fulfilment which characterize his personality.® 

Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan comes to the problem of the individual 
and society with a rich clinical experience which might be expected 
to predispose him to a view which emphasizes the primacy of the 
organism. It is therefore gratifying to note that the universe of 


7 Thorsten Sellin, Culture Conflict and Crime (Social Research Council Bull. 41 
[New York, 1938)). 

* See especially chap. x, “Culture and Neuroses” (New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1939). 
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interpersonal relations, which constitutes his central field of interest, 
is almost identical with the modern sociological approach. Although 
as a psychiatrist he would begin the study of his patients with an 
analysis of their psychobiological states, he regards each personality 
“as an indeterminate entity some significant characteristics of which 
may be inferred from the processes that occur in the group of per- 
sons—real and fantastic—in which the subject-individual partici- 
pates.” Our social matrix, which many naively regard as an un- 
differentiated relationship affecting all of us in much the same way, 
turns out upon analysis to consist of a highly differentiated set of 
universes of interpersonal relations in which different persons parti- 
cipate in various degrees. Although the constellation of social situa- 
tions in which we are placed may exhibit relatively durable integra- 
tion in fairly restricted social worlds with settled systems of norms 
and values, it is only by sensing the personal meanings of the situa- 
tions and norms to the individual that we can arrive at an under- 
standing of maladjusted personalities. Ordinarily the individual par- 
ticipates in differential but more or less compatible roles in the 
social world which comprise the orbit of his social life. It is only 
when these roles are incongruent with the individual’s psychobiologi- 
cal traits, or when they markedly conflict, that our interpersonal 
relations are permeated by insecurity and frustration, and person- 
ality problems emerge. 

Professor Malinowski, although he approaches the problem of the 
relation between the individual and the group from the field of cul- 
tural anthropology, insists that, in order to avoid the fallacy of the 
“group mind” and the “collective sensorium,” the group must be 
defended as the assemblage of individuals and that we must begin 
our analysis with a conception of the individual as a biological 
reality. On the other hand, the individual, the personality, the self, 
or the mind cannot be described adequately except in terms of 
membership in a group “unless we wish to hug the figment of the 
individual as a self-contained entity.”’ The satisfaction of bodily 
needs under conditions of culture—which in the case of human life 
means under all conditions—reveals the complete dependence of the 
individual upon the group. Personality turns out to be culturally 
molded instead of an unadulterated product of physiological proc- 
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esses. In the study of the personality, therefore, we need to take 
account not merely of the organism and the world of nature but of 
the man-made product, the tools, and the cultural value which are 
the product of group life. In attempting to comprehend the wide 
variations of personal behavior within the matrix of a culture, we 
must pay heed not merely to the relationship of the individual to 
the group but to the highly variegated associations in which he par- 
ticipates. 

These contributions to the understanding of personality and so- 
ciety, coming as they do from research specialists in various aspects 
of human behavior, indicate unmistakably the trend toward the 
recognition of the significance of social interaction as the basic proc- 
ess in the formation both of human nature and of the social order. 
While for purposes of analysis it is desirable and necessary to con- 
strue the basic units of analysis differently, the really significant 
questions that we raise about human behavior cannot be answered 
by any one of the traditional fields of specialization. If we examine 
the shortcomings of each segmental approach to this problem, we 
discover that they are in large measure the result of limited per- 
spectives which have led to distorted conceptions of the factors in- 
fluencing human behavior when pursued without a recognition of 
the alternative and complementary understandings made available 
through other disciplines. It is a sign of scientific progress that the 
first step in the realistic analysis of the relations between the indi- 
vidual and the group—the transcending of the long-established bar- 
riers between the various academically departmentalized fields of 
interest—is now in the process of realization. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


LUCIEN LEVY-BRUHL: 1857-1939 


RAYMOND LENOIR 


Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, member of the Institute, author of The History of 
Modern Philosophy in France, which was published in Chicago in 1899, 
died in Paris, March 12, 1939. Born in Paris, April 10, 1857, he was a 
student at the Lycée Charlemagne and at the Ecole normale supérieure 
where he achieved the Agrégé de Philosophie. He became professor in 
the Lycée and at the Ecole des sciences politiques and at the Sorbonne. 
He was the founder and director of the Institut d’ethnologie. Among his 
teachers Ollé-Laprune and Caro taught him Leibnitzism and the social 
critique of current institutions. His doctoral thesis, La Divinité chez Sé- 
néque: la responsibilité morale (1884) sets forth the aim of his whole life 
which was to explain man by humanity. Beyond all faith there is only the 
wisdom of the Stoics. Beyond all metaphysics there is only morality which 
is exhibited in the evolution of mind from the “savages,” Hellenism, 
Christianity, and the modern age, devoted to an ideal of justice. 

The recognition of a national consciousness in L’ Allemagne depuis Leib- 
niz (1890), the unsatisfactory character of the principle of contradiction 
of Le Philosophie de Jacobi (1894) based on the revelation of the heart, the 
reduction by Hume of all certainty to belief and of all systems to mental 
habits spurred the editor of the Lettres de Stuart Mill 4 Auguste Comte 
(1899) to hold fast to a positivism based on the co-ordination of the sci- 
ences around sociology, to incorporate La Morale et le science des meurs 
(1904) with the science of nature, and to study the higher functions of 
man in the development of the species. The works of Chavannes on China, 
the influence of Durkheim, and the discipline of Marcel Mauss at the 
Ecole des hautes études during one year facilitated the appearance in 1910 
of Les Fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures, La Mentalité primi- 
tive (1922), L’Ame primitive (1927), Le Surnaturel et la nature (1931), 
La Mythologie primitive (1935), and L’Expérience mystique et les symboles 
(1938), setting forth clearly their orientation, so different from the Aristo- 
telian logic. The intensity of emotion binds beings, things, ideas, and 
names, resulting in fusions and metamorphosis. The collective imagina- 
tion dominates the cycle from birth to death. The visible becomes the 
symbol of the invisible. Symbols only serve to veil the occult powers 
which the rites and myths seduced. 

In fine, Lévy-Bruhl views the concept which arises in the ancient em- 
pires, as becoming dynamic in Greece, until it overcame the antagonism 
between science and faith and as renewing the history of religious dogma 
and of philosophic systems, restoring conscience to primitive societies 
and humanity to the societies of our time. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, 
the editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews 
appearing in the Journal. 


THEOLOGY AND EDUCATION" 


It is perhaps unusual to write a review of a book review, but Professor 
Knight’s.remarks on theology and education in his review of Professor Brown’s 
book have raised issues which seem to me to be of some importance. 

With Professor Knight’s objection to anything in the nature of an official 
control of thinking I am in full agreement. I am ready also to admit that some 
theologians have attempted to do just that. Nevertheless I wish to offer certain 
considerations regarding the need of organizing and criticizing our beliefs con- 
cerning the end and meaning of life as a proper task of our institutions of hizher 
learning and a necessary basis of their educational program. 

My standpoint is that of one whose people for four generations back have 
been both theologians and college professors—not connected, as might be sup- 
posed, with church colleges and theological schools but with our American state 
universities and their development. I am therefore mindful of the fact, to which 
Dr. Brown calls attention, that education and science in its diversified forms 
have been closely associated with religion, and that the priestly class, not merely 
in primitive societies and in medieval Europe, but even here in America, have 
been custodians of the cultural heritage. Not only were many of our great uni- 
versities, such as Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, and Chicago, founded 
and nurtured by the church, but even many of our state universities were in the 
beginning conceived in the minds of churchmen and manned by ministers of 
religion. 

From this point of view I find implicit in Dr. Brown’s emphasis upon the 
unifying function of theology a consideration which seems essential to the dis- 
cussion. No one will attempt to maintain that it is either possible or desirable 
that we should all think alike theologically. Diversity of thought is not un- 
known even among sociologists and psychologists; neither do we always find 
among them that emotional detachment with reference to these differences 

which we like to associate with the scientific mind. And the subject matter of 
theology is even more complex. I see, however, the need of an attempt at unifi- 
cation for which in this age of specialization there is little provision. I am think- 
ing of the early days in this country when the theologians were often scientists 
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and the scientists were often theologians. This may in some instances have led 
to unfortunate biases—though I find no evidence that my grandfather’s loyalty 
to his religion made him any the less an open-minded teacher of physics and 
chemistry and geology or that it prevented him from accepting the Darwinian 
theory when it was given to the world. The same thing was true of many of his 
colleagues. In fact, the general effect seems to have been rather wholesome. The 
professor of the former days was far more likely to see his special interest in its 
larger setting of social values. 

These impressions are deepened as a result of my own special endeavors in 
the service and understanding of the mentally ill. My approach has been, I 
think, both scientific and theological. It is scientific in the sense that I begin 
with particular individuals, bringing together the facts so that others can verify 
or disprove them and attempting to explain the unknown in terms of the known. 
It is theological in the sense that I come to the task with a tested body of 
knowledge concerning the experiences and the insights of the great and the good 
of all the ages, particularly of those who have had greatest influence in our own 
culture. Approaching the mentally ill from this point of view, I have been more 
and more impressed by the theological significance of their experiences. Many 
severe disturbances begin with an experience which the patient interprets as a 
manifestation of the superpersonal. He feels himself standing face to face with 
what for him are the ultimate realities of life. The foundations of his philosophy 
of life are shattered and he does not know what to believe. Such a disturbance 
is closely related to certain types of religious experience, and the problem in- 
volved is literally that of sin and salvation in flesh and blood. No wonder that 
many psychiatrists are making excursions into the realm of religion and of 
ethics. I am delighted to see them do so even though sometimes they speak 
without sufficient knowledge, for I see in such attempts of theirs a principle of 
far-reaching importance. I refer to their discovery that in the attempt to under- 
stand and help the man who is mentally ill it is not sufficient to deal with him 
in the terms of any one specialized aspect of human nature, such as physiology 
or psychopathology or psychology. The entire man must be the unit, and it 
is essential to view him in the light of his entire social setting. 

My medical friends will not go all the way with me. Most of them still dis- 
claim any concern with the problem of moral values, and much less with the- 
ology. But I find among them a dawning recognition of the fact that the key 
to the understanding of human nature either individually or collectively is to be 
found in the individual’s social relationships and in the system of values he de- 
rives therefrom. And what is theology but the precise attempt to organize and 
criticize the motivating beliefs of men regarding their origin and destiny and 
their relationship to a society that is timeless and universal? What is it but an 
attempt to see themselves and their various interests in true perspective? And 
what is the idea of God but a symbol of that which is supreme in the system of 
loyalties and of man’s essentially social nature? 
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I do not mean to say that this is always what theology means as it is now set 
forth. I recognize that it is not Dr. Brown’s particular emphasis. I have my 
differences with my theological colleagues and even with my old teacher of 
theology. I believe that both theology and philosophy can and should be ap- 
proached empirically. Most of them hold to the historical and conceptual ap- 
proach. Nevertheless I find it quite easy to talk with them in the spirit of the 
truth-seeker. My point is that any attempt to understand human nature that 
leaves religion out will fall short of its mark, and that the attempt to discover the 
religious beliefs of individuals and of groups and then to trace their origins and 
determine their significance is one of the most fascinating and challenging tasks 
that a scientific inquirer can undertake. 

Professor Knight has much to say regarding the part which religion has 
played in the wars of the past. He might have pointed out also that religion 
figures in the disorders of the mind. It does not follow, however, that religion 
is to be held responsible for these evils. In any case the remedy would seem to 
lie in a more enlightened religion and in an intellectual clarification of the 
problems which it represents. 

The basis of a new program of higher education might then be sought in a 
shift of attention from the various specialized aspects of human nature to par- 
ticular human beings in their setting, both present and past. This would mean 
the pooling of the insights of the specialists, the attempt to work together in the 
effort to understand individual men in the light of a growing knowledge of the 
complex forces which play upon them and within them, and through such efforts 
to criticize and organize our beliefs regarding the end and meaning of life. 
It makes little difference what one calls it—theology, philosophy, metaphysics— 
the point is that we need it in our educational setup to provide opportunities for 
cross-fertilization between our various specialized departments, all in the search 
for a true perspective in life. Such a plan would make for unification, not in the 
form of a system imposed from without, but as a goal to be achieved in the form 
of a new and better social order and of an enlightened religion which will foster 
and undergird it. 


ANTON T. BoISEN 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


Milbank Memorial Fund.—The results of current research into the re- 
quirements for healthful housing, the findings of surveys of the prevalence 
of nutritional deficiencies in the United States, and significant changes in 
social class differences in fertility were discussed by authorities at the an- 
nual two-day conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund, March 23, 1939, 
at the New York Academy of Medicine, New York City. 

The session on differential fertility included papers on ‘Problems of 
Measuring Trends of Class Differences in Fertility,” by Frank W. Note- 
stein, Princeton University; ‘“‘Birth-Rates and Socio-economic Attributes 
in 1935,” by Clyde V. Kiser, Milbank Memorial Fund; “The Effect of 
Family Limitation on Group Differences in Fertility,” by Regine K. Stix, 
Milbank Memorial Fund; “A Sociological Approach to the Study of Re- 
productive Behavior,” by Robert S. Lynd, Columbia University; and 
“The Program of Family Security in Sweden,” by Mrs. Alva Myrdal, 
Stockholm. 

Other participants in the sessions were Robert E. Chaddock, Columbia 
University; F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota; Louis I. Dublin, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; James Ford, Harvard University; 
Frank D. Lorimer, Population Association of America; Alfred Lotka, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; Robert M. MacIver, Columbia 
University ; Samuel A. Stouffer, University of Chicago; Warren S. Thomp- 
son, Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems; Leon E. 
Truesdell, Bureau of the Census; P. K. Whelpton, Central Statistical 
Board; and Coleman Woodbury, National Association of Housing 
Officials. 


Rockefeller Foundation.—The review of the work of the Foundation for 
1938 by President Raymond B. Fosdick reports expenditures in support 
of the social sciences during the year of $3,800,000, of which two million 
dollars was allocated to the Spelman Fund for use over a five-year period 
in support of its program in public administration, over $800,000 to work 
in international relations, and the balance—nearly a million dollars—for 
the improvement of techniques and methods of research, the training of 
adequate personnel, and the utilization of these improved techniques in 
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an attempt to throw light on current and continuing problems of public 
importance. To the Social Science Research Council was appropriated 
$150,000 over a three-year period for maintenance of its regular work of 
research planning and conferences, $75,000 over four years for grants-in- 
aid, and $225,000 for fellowships. During the year a grant of $700,000 
was made to Yale University toward continued support of the Institute 
of Human Relations. 


American Y outh Commission.—Six mimeographed reports on the prob- 
lems of rural young people prepared under the direction of E. L. Kirk- 
patrick are now available. The most recent report is “Rural Youth 
Speak,” a further refinement of the data gathered by the Commission in 
the Maryland study. These reports may be obtained at a small cost 
from the Commission, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 

Clarence A. Dykstra, University of Wisconsin, and Robert E. Wood, 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, have been elected to membership in the 
Commission to succeed Newton D. Baker and Lotus D. Coffman, both 
deceased. 


Bureau of the Census.—A reprint from the annual report of the secre- 
tary of commerce for 1938 is now available; it gives a description of the 
preparation for the 1940 census, including information on plans for census 
tracts and the delineation of metropolitan business areas and township 
areas. The Census Advisory Committee, appointed by the American Sta- 
tistical Association, is now composed of the following statisticians: R. E. 
Chaddock, Columbia University, chairman; Murray Benedict, Univer- 
sity of California; Paul T. Cherington, New York City; Frederic J. 
Dewhurst, Twentieth Century Fund; William F. Ogburn, University of 
Chicago; and Willard L. Thorp, Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated. 


Twentieth Century Fund.—The labor committee of the Fund is under- 
taking an impartial study of collective bargaining in the United States 
in widely different industries and trades. Tentatively selected fields of 
study are newspaper, publication, book and job printing, the men’s 
clothing industry, the manufacture of women’s wear, steel, rubber, 
building, hosiery, and railroads. Harry A. Millis, economist, University 
of Chicago, has been appointed director of the study. 


Carleton Parker Fund for the Psychologic Study of Anti-Semitism.—A 
three- to five-year study of anti-Semitism in America is contemplated by 
the Fund, which was recently established by the Alto Psychologic Center, 
San Francisco, 
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NOTES 


South American Sociology.—Brazilian sociologists will hold a conference 
lasting several days in celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
use of the word “sociology” by Auguste Comte. Delgado de Carvalho, 
professor of sociology and vice-director of the Colégio Pedro II, in Rio de 
Janeiro, is in charge of the conference. The committee includes Artur 
Ramos, Educational Research Institute of Rio de Janeiro; Bilberto Freire, 
University of Pernambuco; Fernanco Azevedo, University of Sao Paulo; 
and Carneiro Leo, Institute of Education of the Federal District of Rio 
de Janeiro. Any of these men invite correspondence from American so- 
ciologists who may be able to attend the conference. 

Mariano Cornejo, who has retired from his professorship of sociology in 
the University of San Marcos and is now living in Paris, has been suc- 
ceeded by Enrique Barboza. Justo Prieto has been appointed to a new 
chair of sociology in the University of Asuncién, Paraguay. (Reported by 
Charles A. Ellwood.) 


Eastern Sociological Society.—The Society held its annual conference at 
the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, New Jersey, April 22-23. Sec- 
tions were held on “Teaching Marriage and the Family,” J. S. Burgess, 
Temple University, chairman; ‘“‘Anti-Semitism,’’ Maurice R. Davie, Yale 
University, chairman; and on “‘Sorokin’s Social and Cultural Dynamics,” 
Rex Crawford, University of Pennsylvania, chairman. The luncheon and 
dinner speakers included Heinrich Infeld, New York City; Robert C. 
Clothier, Rutgers University; Frank Kingdon, University of Newark; 
and Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College. A symposium on “Sociology, Edu- 
cation, and Social Action” was conducted by Jerome Davis, New Haven, 
Connecticut; Bessie Bloom Wessel, Connecticut College; and George 5. 
Counts, Columbia University. The meeting was concluded with a discus- 
sion on employment opportunities and the process of job-finding in soci- 
ology. 


Mid-West Sociological Society—The Society held its annual meeting 
jointly with the Mid-West Economics Association at Des Moines, April 
22-24. In addition to sessions on race and culture, sociology and social 
work, collective behavior, criminology, the family, rural and urban so- 
ciology, social psychology, and research, there were addresses on ‘“‘Social 
Implications of Population Change,” by E. B. Reuter, University of Iowa; 
“False Disjunctions,” by Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago; and 
“The Social Sciences and Social Problems,” by Frank H. Knight, Univer- 
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sity of Chicago. The officers elected for the coming year are president, 
Leslie Zeleny, St. Cloud State Teachers College; vice-presidents, M. J. 
Rheinhardt, University of Nebraska, and Stuart Queen, Washington 
University; secretary-treasurer, Lloyd Ballard, Beloit College; and execu- 
tive committee, E. Glenn Callen, Nebraska Wesleyan College, L. O. 
Lantis, North Dakota State Teachers College, W. K. Kumlein, South 


Dakota State Teachers College, and Howard Becker, University of Wis- 
consin. 


Ohio Valley Sociological Society.—The meeting of the Society at Colum- 
bus, April 28-29, included addresses by Edwin H. Sutherland, Indiana 
University, and Charles L. Sherwood, Ohio State Department of Public 
Welfare; symposiums on ‘Our Experience with Orientation Courses” and 
“Putting Social Statistics to Work”; aud papers on “A Sociological Study 
of Mental Disease,” by Morris G. Caldwell, University of Kentucky; 
“Relationship between the Normal and Abnormal,” by L. Guy Brown, 
Oberlin College; “Objectives in Building a Curriculum in Sociology,” by 
D. B. Rogers, University of Pittsburgh; ‘Attitude Changes in Introduc- 
tory Sociology,” by R. C. Koeninger, Ohio State University; ‘“Technol- 
ogy, Time, and Propaganda,” by Edwin Lemert, Ohio State University; 
“A Regional-Cultural Analysis,” by H. P. Lohrman, Ohio University; 
“*A Study of the Suburbs of Cleveland,” by Mary C. Schauffler, Western 
Reserve University; and ‘The Nature of Human Ecology,” by James A. 
Quinn, University of Cincinnati. 


Southern Sociological Society —The fourth annual meeting of the So- 
ciety was held at Atlanta, Georgia, March 31—April 1. Sessions were held 
on education for social work, rural problems, population, the family, 
teaching of sociology, social research, criminology and penology, and race 
and culture. The evening session, which was not devoted to the considera- 
tion of a specific problem, included an address of welcome by Harvey W. 
Cox, Emory University, and papers on ‘Culture Complexes as Action 
Systems,” by Hornell Hart, Duke University, and “Sociology and Hu- 
man Welfare,” by Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago. Officers elected 
for the coming year are: president, Fred C. Frey, Louisiana State Uni- . 
versity; vice-presidents, Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University, and Belle 
Boone Beard, Sweetbriar College; secretary-treasurer, B. O. Williams, 
Clemson College; and members of the executive committee, Hornell Hart 
Duke University, Comer M. Woodward, Emory University, and Walter 
K. Reckless, Vanderbilt University. 
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Southwestern Sociological Society—The Southwestern Sociological So- 
ciety had its annual meeting in conjunction with the meetings of its affili- 
ate organization, the Southwestern Social Science Association, at Dallas, 
Texas, April 7 and 8. The following papers were presented: ‘The Pattern 
of Marriage Selection in Prosperity and Depression,” by C. A. Anderson, 
Iowa State College; “Differential Fertility Rates by the Indirect Meth- 
od,” by Peter P. Klassen, College of the Ozarks; ‘“The Status of Sociologi- 
cal Research in New Mexico,” by Paul Walter, University of New Mexico; 
“The Pathology of Hyper-nationalism,” by J. S. Werlin, University of 
Houston; “War and Obsolescent Social Mechanism,” by R. D. Hopper, 
University of Texas; ‘The Role of Small Groups in the Formation of 
Public Opinion,” by Ernest Manheim, University of Kansas City; “The 
Value of Sociometric Technique in Sociological Research,” by W. O. 
Cralle, Southwest Missouri State Teachers College; ‘Some Problems of 
Technique in Urban Research,” by A. L. Porterfield, Texas Christian 
University; ‘“The Construction and Standardization of a Scale for the 
Measurement of Farm Family Socio-economic Security,” by W. H. 
Sewell, Oklahoma A. & M. College; “Displaced Families in the Land-Utili- 
zation Program,” by F. D. Cronin, regional sociologist, Northern Great 
Plains Area; and “Some Elements in Security for the Rural South,” by 
C. C. Taylor, United States Department of Agriculture (presented to 
a general session). 

Officers of the society for the coming year are: president, Alvin Good, 
Louisiana State Normal School; vice-president, Ernest Manheim, Uni- 
versity of Kansas City; secretary, J. K. Johnson, East Texas State 
Teachers College. 


Canadian Political Science Association.—The eleventh annual meeting 
of the Association will be at McGill University, Montreal, May 25-26. 
At the general session on sociology papers will be read by R. E. L. Faris, 
McGill University, on “Interrelated Problems of the Expanding Metropo- 
lis,” and by S. D. Clark, University of Toronto, on “Sociology and Cana- 
dian Social History.” T. H. Marshall, University of London, will present 
a paper on “The Recent History of Professionalism in Relation to Social 
Structure and Social Policy” at the joint session of the Canadian Political 
Science and Canadian Historical associations. For further information 
write the secretary-treasurer, V. W. Bladen, 273 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto. 


American Orthopsychiatric Association.—The annual meeting of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association was held in New York, February 
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23-25. In a symposium led by George Lawton on the political, social, 
medical, and economic problems arising from the increase in the propor- 
tion of persons over sixty years of age, Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College, 
discussed recent political movements which represented the needs of the 
members of the population past sixty; Irving Lorge, Columbia Univer- 
sity, proposed methods to determine whether intellectual capacity declines 
with increasing age; M. R. Kaufman, Boston, suggested that feelings of 
insecurity in older persons might be linked to loss of sexual powers; and 
Temple Burling, R. H. Macy and Company, discussed the interrelation- 
ship between personality and economic situation. In other sessions papers 
were read by Gregory Zilboorg on crime and the problems of adolescence 
and by Helen Yarnell, Bellevue Hospital, New York, on juvenile pyroma- 
niacs. Officers for 1939 are Samuel W. Hartwell, University of Buffalo 
Medical College, president; E. K. Wickman, Commonwealth Fund, vice- 
president; Norvelle C. LaMar, New York City, secretary; and George S. 
Stevenson, New York City, treasurer. 


Education en Route and Abroad.—The fourteenth seminar in Mexico 
will be held in Cuernavaca, Puebla, and Mexico City, July 7-27. There 
will be several courses of lectures continuing through the seminar session 
on inter-American relations, Mexican history, economic and social prob- 
lems, archeology, the arts, and literature, besides numerous single lec- 
tures on these fields. The faculty for the 1939 Seminar tentatively in- 
cludes Diego Rivera, artist; Ramon Beteta, international affairs; Moises 
Saenz, authority on the Indian; Frederico Bach, economist, National 
University of Mexico; Esperanza Balmaceda de Josefe, social worker; 
René d’Harnoncourt, Mexican folk art; Manuel Sierra, law, National 
University of Mexico; Carlos Chavez, music; Berta Gamboa de Camino, 
literature; Herbert Spinden, archeologist, Brooklyn Museum; and Chester 
Lloyd Jones, economist, University of Wisconsin. For further information 
write Hubert Herring, the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America, 289 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Town Hall in Europe, or the seventh Russian seminar is a tour 
of England, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, the Soviet Union, Rumania, 
Hungary, Austria, Germany, Switzerland, and France. The tour leaves 
New York on June 27. Jerome Davis, director, plans a program of inter- 
pretation of social, economic, and political phenomena through the 
mediums of discussions, conferences, and interviews. George M. Day, 
Occidental College, and Fred W. Ingvoldstad, universities of Utah and 
California, are associate leaders. For further information write Dr. 
Davis, 489 Ocean Avenue, West Haven, Connecticut. 
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Mexico, its social life, culture, and current problems will be studied in 
a sociological field course, July 17—-August 24, in a 2,500-mile trip which 
contemplates stops at Monterey, Victoria, Mexico City, Cuernavaca, 
Taxco, Acapulco, Puebla, Kochmilco, and Teotihuacan. For further in- 
formation about the trip and credit for the course write Dr. A. J. Bahm, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. 


Birth Control Federation of America.—The Birth Control Federation 
of America was formed on January 18 through a merger of the Birth Con- 
trol Clinical Research Bureau with the American Birth Control League 
and its state member leagues throughout the country. The New York 
City Committee of Mothers’ Health Centers has also merged its activities 
with those of the Federation. Until a full-time president has been retained, 
Mr. D. Kenneth Rose will serve as acting managing director of the Feder- 
ation, with offices at 501 Madison Avenue. 


Institute for Advanced Study (Princeton, New Jersey).—J. Rumney of 
the Institute of Sociology and the London School of Economics has been 
added to the staff of the department of economics and politics. 


Institute for Education by Radio.—The tenth annual Institute is meet- 
ing May 1-2 at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. A series of round- 
table discussions includes presentation of the Princeton study by Paul 
Lazarsfeld, New York City, and the Wisconsin study by Lester Ward 
Parker, Madison, Wisconsin. I. Keith Tyler, of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University, is in charge of arrangements. 


Jewish Social Studies—The Journal has received the first issue of 
Jewish Social Studies, a periodical devoted to “contemporary and histori- 
cal aspects of Jewish life.”” The editors are Salo W. Baron, Morris R. 
Cohen, and Hans Kohn. Included in the editorial council are J. R. Kan- 
tor, Maurice J. Karpf, Harry A. Lurie, and Max Radin. This new publi- 
cation seeks to study problems that face the Jews today with the methods 
of the various social sciences, and thereby to help to bring about a better 
understanding of the Jews in the modern world. It is published quarterly 
by the Conference on Jewish Relations, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


National Parole Conference.—The Conference was held in Washington, 
April 17 and 18, with addresses by President Roosevelt, Attorney-General 
Frank Murphy, Governor Herbert H. Lehman, Governor Leverett Salton- 
stall, President Robert M. Hutchins, and James V. Bennett, director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons. Reports were presented by the committee 
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on declaration of principles of which E. H. Sutherland, Indiana University, 
was a member, by the committee on institutional preparation for parole, 
which included Donald R. Taft, University of Illinois, and by the com- 
mittee on standards and procedures in parole selection and release, on 
which George B. Vold, University of Minnesota, served. 


National Rural Forum.—The Forum, organized by the American 
Country Life Association, will meet at State College, Pennsylvania, 
August 30-September 2, to discuss ““What’s Ahead for Rural America?” 


Summer Educational Conference—William F. Ogburn, University of 
Chicago, will be leader of the fourth annual conference to be held at the 
Central Washington College of Education, June 14-16, on “Contempo- 
rary Social Problems.” 


Stanford Education Conference.—The seventh annual Summer Con- 
ference of the Stanford University School of Education, to be held July 
7-9, will have addresses by Howard W. Odum, University of North Caro- 
lina, on ‘Social Frontiers”; by Lewis M. Terman, Stanford University, 
on “New Evidence on the Nature of the Human Organism’’; and by 
John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, on 
“Youth Challenges the Culture.” 


University of Chicago.—A conference on education and problems of 
family life under the auspices of the department of home economics which 
will take place June 25-27 will include addresses on trends in contempo- 
rary family life by T. D. Eliot, Northwestern University; R. G. Foster, 
Merrill-Palmer School, and Max Rheinstein, University of Chicago; upon 
tensions and conflicts in the modern family by John Anderson, University 
of Minnesota; Mandel Sherman, University of Chicago; and George 
Mohr, Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis; and upon the role of the 
school in preparing for fa:nily life by Ellen Miller, Merrill-Palmer School, 
and R. W. Tyler, University of Chicago. In addition there will be round- 
table conferences upon the content of education for family life, the place 
of family education in the curriculum, and on techniques and materials 
for teaching. The conference is open to those interested in problems of 
education for family life. Requests for programs should be addressed to 
the chairman of the department of home economics. 

Robert G. Foster, director of advisory service for college women, 
Merrill-Palmer School, will give courses on family relationship and educa- 
tion for family life in the departments of home economics and sociology. 
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College of the City of New York.—Sociolog, a fortnightly bulletin for 
students of sociology, is being published by students in the department 
in an effort “to bridge the gap between the student and his career.” The 
editorial staff includes Leonard Baron, editor; Louis J. Novick, business 
manager; Martin Dreyfuss, David Gersh, Harold Schulman, Morris 
Stein, and Nathan Stoller, editorial writers; and J. Elliott Fisher, faculty 
adviser. 


Coe College-—The second annual conference on family relations was 
held March 16-17 under the sponsorship of the department of sociology. 
Among the papers presented were “Extra-family Group Loyalties,” by 
Alice B. Salter, Coe College ; “Predicting Adjustment in Engagement,” by 
E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago; ‘Cultural Values in Marriage,” 
by Paul Sayre, University of Iowa; “The Marriage-Conflict Pattern” and 
“Some Clinical Observations,” by Harriet Mowrer, Chicago; ‘Changing 
Roles of Those about To Marry” and “Changing Roles of Family Mem- 
bers,” by Ruth Shonle Cavan, Rockford College; and ‘The Family in the 
Machine Age” and “‘Recent Trends in Family Relations,” by E. R. Mow- 
rer, Northwestern University. 


Columbia University —The Princeton University Press has published 
Knowledge for What? by Robert S. Lynd, based upon his lectures at 
Princeton University in 1938. 


Cornell University—During the fall semester W. A. Anderson will be 
on sabbatical leave and will study rural life in Sweden. 

Dwight Sanderson has been elected vice-chairman of the Ithaca Council 
of Social Agencies. 


University of Denver. —The Citizens’ Conference on Government Man- 
agement, sponsored by the department of government management 
of the school of commerce and the Sloan Foundation, will be held at Estes 
Park, June 19-23. The general theme of the discussion will be “The 
Role of Government in the Social-Economic Life of the Citizen.” 


Harvard University—The Macmillan Company has announced the 
publication of Social Deviation: A Textbook in Social Pathology by James 
Ford. 


Hollins College—Mary Phlegas Smith has been appointed dean of the 
college. 
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University of Illinois —During the current semester E. T. Hiller is on 
leave of absence making a study of project methods of research in uni- 
versities. J. E. Hulepp has been appointed an assistant in sociology. 


University of Kansas.—Marston McCluggage has accepted an appoint- 
ment as instructor of sociology. 


University of Kentucky—Howard Beers, formerly at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, assumed his duties as professor of rural sociology on February 15. 


Lawrence College.—Louis E. Boettiger, whose Fundamentals of Sociology 
was recently published by the Ronald Press, is on leave of absence for the 
year. George A. Douglas, of Johns Hopkins University, is teaching his 
courses. 


Louisiana State University —T. Lynn Smith has been granted a leave 
of absence for the summer session to conduct a social and economic survey 
of Central and South American countries. 

Robert M. Maclver, Columbia University, delivered the sixth annual 
Edward Douglass White Lectures March 27-29 on the subject “New 
Leviathan” with emphasis on its evolution and its relation to dictatorship 
and democracy. 


Marquette University —Rev. Thomas Devine, S.J., London School of 
Economics, has been appointed assistant professor of sociology. 


Michigan State College —Meyer Nimkoff, Bucknell University, will give 
courses on marriage and the marriage clinic. The latter course, open only 
to Senior students taking the first course, will follow a conference proce- 
dure for the study of marriage-clinic techniques and the discussion of 
family problems, including personal marital problems of the students. 


University of Michigan.—During the current semester R. D. McKenzie 
is on leave of absence because of ill-health. R. C. Angell, who spent the 
fall semester in study and travel in Europe—mainly in Germany and 
Switzerland—is acting chairman of the department of sociology. E. B. 
Reuter will give two courses in the summer session. R. T. LaPiere, Stan- 
ford University, is visiting professor during the current year. Hans Gerth, 
formerly associated with the Berliner Tageblatt, is giving courses in social 
theory during the second semester. Ralph H. Danhof, who became an 
instructor this year, will offer a new course in social planning during the 
summer session. 
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University of Minnesota.—Lowry Nelson is a member of the National 
Committee on Rural Education of the American Country Life Associa- 
tion. An English edition of Woman in Nazi Germany by Clifford Kirk- 
patrick has been published recently. Raymond F. Sletto is acting chair- 
man of the Minneapolis Housing Committee. George B. Vold was re- 
cently appointed by Governor Stassen as chairman of a committee on the 
care of insane and sex criminals. 


University of Missouri.—C. E. Lively, formerly of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is now chairman of the department of rural sociology. After a 
year as visiting professor, Noel P. Gist now holds a permanent appoint- 
ment in the department. Ernest T. Krueger, Vanderbilt University, will 
teach during the summer session. 


New School for Social Research.—Frieda Wunderlich, former editor of 
Soziale Praxis, has been elected dean of the graduate faculty of political 
and social science for the coming academic year. 


New York University.—Henry Pratt Fairchild was elected president of 
the Town Hall Club for the sixth consecutive time. 


University of North Carolina.—Henry Holt announces the publication 
in April of the text by Howard W. Odum, American Social Problems: An 
Introduction to the Study of People and Their Dilemmas. 


Northwestern University—Thomas Y. Crowell Company announces the 
early publication of Social Control by T. D. Eliot. A revised edition of 
Family Disorganization by E. R. Mowrer has been published by the 
University of Chicago Press. 

Three volumes of A. J. Todd’s study of recreation in Chicago have been 
published: Public Recreation, Commercial Recreation, and Private Recrea- 
tion. Two more volumes, Recreation in Chicago’s Seventy-five Community 
Areas and Recommendations, will soon go to press. In addition four sup- 
plementary monographs will be published on Recreation Norms and 
Standards by Helen Ryan, Recreational Choices by George Glassbrook, 
Home and Play by Gordon Barker, and Industrial Recreation by Howard 
Vierow. 

E. A. Ross, professor emeritus of the University of Wisconsin, will give 
courses in sociology during the summer session. 


Ohio State University—Arthur R. Mangus, formerly with the division 
of social research of the Works Progress Administration, has been ap- 
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pointed professor of rural sociology in the department of rural economics 
to succeed C. E. Lively, now at the University of Missouri. 

James A. Quinn, University of Cincinnati, will offer courses in ecology, 
family, and social adjustment during the summer session. 


University of Omaha.—The Bureau of Research has published in mime- 
ographed form Readings in Criminology by T. Earl Sullenger. 


Sioux Falls College (Sioux Falls, S.D.).—J. E. Nuquist has accepted an 
appointment in sociology. 


Stanford University.—Andrew W. Lind, University of Hawaii, will offer 
courses during the summer session. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons has published The Growth of Social Thought by 
Walter Greenwood Beach. 


University of Southern California.—Emory S. Bogardus is traveling in 
South America, where he is engaged in a study of race relations, particu- 
larly in Brazil and Argentina. 


Wellesley College-—The summar institute for social progress, a confer- 
ence open to men and women from all vocations, will meet at Wellesley 
College, July 8-22, to discuss the theme ‘““How Can We Make Democ- 
racy Work?” John Stewart Burgess, Temple University, is chairman of 
the faculty, made up of teachers from various colleges and universities. 
The program will consist of lectures, discussions, round tables, and eve- 
ning forums, with speakers of conflicting points of view. Co-operating in 
the institute are the National Economic and Social Planning Association, 
the People’s Lobby, and the Religion and Labor Foundation. For further 
information write Dorothy P. Hill, 22 Oakland Place, Buffalo, New 
York. 


Western Reserve University —N. N. Puckett, who is on leave of absence 
for the second semester, is making a sociological study of southern Negro 
names. He will spend a part of his time traveling in the southern states. 

The School of Applied Social Sciences has announced the addition to its 
curriculum of a course on housing. 


University of Wisconsin——The American Book Company has an- 
nounced the publication of a revised edition of An Introductory Sociology 
by Kimball Young. 
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Yale University—Under the auspices of the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions the Yale University Press has published Frustration and Aggression 
by John Dollard, Leonard W. Doob, Neal E. Miller, O. H. Mowrer, and 
Robert R. Sears, in collaboration with Clellan S. Ford, Carl Ivor Hovland, 
and Richard T. Sollenberger. 


PERSONAL 


Porter R. Lee, director of the New York School of Social Work, died 
March 8, at Englewood, New Jersey, at the age of fifty-nine. Dr. Lee, 
who had been a member of the American Sociology Society since 1920 and 
was president of the National Conference of Social Work in 1929, was 
joint author of Studies of Interrelationships of National Social Agencies 
(1923), Social Salvage (1925), Social Case Work: Generic and Specific 
(1929), and Social Case Work (1933), and was author of Social Work as 
Cause and Function (1937). 


The University of Chicago Press has announced for spring publication 
The Negro Family in the United States by E. Franklin Frazier, Howard 
University, and Jntelligence and Crime: A Study of Penitentiary and 
Reformatory Offenders by Simon H. Tulchin, consulting psychologist, 
New York City. 


Harper and Brothers have published Probation by Elio D. Monachesi, 
University of Minnesota, and The Rehabilitation of Children by Edith 
M. H. Baylor, Simmons College, and Professor Monachesi. 
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New Ways in Psychoanalysis. By KAREN Horney. New York: Norton 

& Co., 1939. Pp. 313. $3.00. 

This book marks an important step in the highly significant process of 
freeing psychoanalytic theory and practice from its outmoded formula- 
tions. The writings of a growing number of workers in fields of social 
psychological interest (Erich Fromm, H. D. Lasswell, H. S. Sullivan, 
John Dollard, Max Horkheimer, and Ralph Linton, to mention a few) 
indicate the decided trend toward a restatement of Freudian theory that is 
at the same time more useful to and in line with sociological and anthro- 
pological theory and research. Dr. Horney’s work is to date the most 
explicit and complete statement of the shift in orientation. There have 
been schisms in the Freudian ranks before, but the deviation represented 
by the book under discussion is no mere doctrinal difference within the 
orthodox conceptual framework. It calls into question and proposes to 
dispense with many of the most fundamental theoretical formulations in 
Freudian psychoanalysis. The fact that an outstanding psychoanalyst 
writes such a book is evidence that psychoanalysis is reaching maturity. 

In her present work Dr. Harney elaborates more systematically the 
lines of thinking which were evident in her previous articles and par- 
ticularly in her book The Neurotic Personality of Our Time. The first sec- 
tion is devoted to listing what the author regards as the more or less im- 
perishable theoretical and methodological contributions Freud has made 
to social psychology. The idea that mental processes are strictly deter- 
mined and therefore amenable to scientific study; the idea of unconscious 
motivation of behavior; the conception of the personality as a dynamic 
system; the theory of repression; the mechanisms of repression; the 
mechanisms of substitutive discharge of affect; the nature of neurotic 
anxiety; the important part of sex in personality dynamics; the idea of 
transference and the use of transference in therapy; the discovery of the 
nature of resistance in therapy; the demonstration of the scientific and 
therapeutic value of dream material; and the technique of free association 
are the principal contributions listed. 

A second section is devoted to pointing out the nineteenth-century 
western European middle-class culture which determined Freud’s obser- 
vational perspective and the form his theorizing was bound to take. 
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The remaining sections are devoted to a critical examination of various 
specific aspects of psychoanalytic theory. The center of the attack is on 
the biological, instinctual theory of the libido. Freud regards personality 
characteristics as products and outgrowths of particular types of libidinal 
organization. Horney reverses the point of view and holds that the child’s 
interaction with the environment creates certain general character (or 
personality) patterns and that the particular behavior manifestations are 
the resultants of the functioning of the total character structure. This ap- 
proach clearly removes the biological determinism in psychoanalysis and 
makes of it a definitely social interactional theory. The author’s conclu- 
sions from her examination of this central conception is that “the libido 
theory in all its contentions is unsubstantiated” (p. 68). 

Criticisms of other conceptions in Freudian theory follow from the con- 
clusion regarding the libido concept. The Oedipus complex, the libidinal 
theory of narcissism, the psychoanalytic theory of feminine psychology, 
the genetic emphasis in the analysis of neuroses, sadism, masochism, and 
other concepts are restated in terms of interaction and personality pat- 
terning rather than in those of the manifestations of libidinal organiza- 
tion. 

The shift in orientation is further illustrated by the contrasting inter- 
pretation of neuroses. Freud’s general theory of neurosis is that it is essen- 
tially a conflict between the id and the ego or id, the superego and the ego. 
Neurotic anxiety is produced when the id or superego drives threaten to 
overwhelm the ego part of the personality. Dr. Horney’s general theory 
of neurosis is that an adverse environment produces disturbances in the 
child’s relation to self and others which in turn produce basic anxiety. 
To cope with a hostile and dangerous world the child develops certain 
basic character or personality organizations. These structures take on a 
compulsive character and produce further disturbances in social relations. 
The latter increase the insecurity level and the need for defenses. The per- 
son is thus caught in a vicious circle created by his own character organiza- 
tion. Neurotic anxiety originates in and is intensified by threats to the 
neurotic defensive character structure. As Horney’s previous book has 
shown, this formulation allows the psychoanalyst to give a more appro- 
priate weight to cultural patterns and social situations in the etiology of 
neuroses. 

Naturally such a shift in point of view has profound repercussions in 
psychoanalytic procedure. Some of these effects are discussed in a very 
illuminating final chapter on therapy. 

The book leaves many questions open. It is an excellent constructive 
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critique of Freudian theory and offers a most fruitful orientation for 
further development of an integrated theory of personality. But such a 
theory is not indicated in the book. For those who find the point of view 
congenial, it successfully disposes of the instinctual libidinal theory, but it 
offers no theory of motivation. Much yet needs to be done with such a 
term as “character formation” to reduce its ambiguity and to define it in 
terms congenial to a social behavioristic theory. When it is stated that a 
neurosis has its origins in disturbances “in the child’s relation to self and 
others,”’ what is the thing that is related to a self and to others? In an 
adequate social psychology the self cannot be taken as an original given 
element. The processes by which dynamic situational relations leave their 
imprint on or get imbedded in the personality system need to be made 
explicit. These and many other problems are raised by the work, and, 
while it is unfair to ask the author to assume the obligation for setting 
forth a complete social psychological theory, it is nevertheless the re- 
viewer’s hope that she will bring her splendid insights to bear on the task 
in a future work. 

There is no question that this book is a pioneering work in bringing 
sociologists and clinical psychologists into a more fruitful relation. No one 
desiring to keep abreast of current developments in social psychology can 
afford to neglect it. It isa pleasure to find that in addition to its stimulat- 
ing insight and competence the book is marked by a constructive spirit. 
The necessity for a thoroughgoing criticism of Freud’s theory at no point 
blinds the author to the genius of the man himself or to the debt science 


owes him. 
LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
Cornell University 


Mental Disorders in Urban Areas. By RoBErtT E. L. Faris and H. War- 
REN DunuHAM. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 
XXXVili+270. $2.50. 


This “ecological study of schizophrenia and other psychoses”’ chiefly 
concerns itself with data from Chicago but considerably bolsters its find- 
ings with a shorter and much less complete parallel survey of Providence, 
Rhode Island. To those who have followed Shaw’s work on delinquency 
the method is not new. There is the same districting of the city into one 
hundred and twenty divisions, the same care as to statistical procedures, 
and the same facility in ruling out factors of racial stock. Nine chapters 
show significant relationships between types of psychoses and character- 
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istics of urban pattern, one chapter covers the same data for Providence, 
and two final chapters deal with interpretation. 

The first nine chapters after introducing us to the ecological approach 
show rather nicely the following: (1) that a majority of schizophrenics are 
to be found in the disorganized communities at and near the center of the 
city; (2) that schizophrenic rates tend to increase for any given nativity 
group in areas not primarily populated by members of that group; (3) that 
manic-depressive rates show a much more random pattern (than do the 
schizophrenic) and that these psychoses tend to come from higher cultural 
and economic levels; (4) that the rates for the paranoid and the hebe- 
phrenic forms of schizophrenia exhibit much the same pattern as does 
schizophrenia in general; (5) that the rates for catatonic schizophrenia are 
high in the immigrant areas, are not consistently high at the center of the 
city, reverse the paranoid and hebephrenic gradations in the Negro areas, 
and, in general, show quite different patterns than those of the paranoid 
and hebephrenic forms; (6) that the rates for alcoholic psychoses are high 
at the center of the city but tend everywhere to be raised by persons living 
in communities which are populated not primarily by persons of their 
own nationality or race; (7) that the rates for general paresis closely 
parallel the pattern of the vice areas in the city; (8) that the rates for 
senile psychoses including arteriosclerosis show a high correlation with 
mobility of population (or, if you please, a low correlation with home- 
ownership). 

The Chicago study involved about thirty-five thousand first admis- 
sions to state and private hospitals. The study in Providence covered 
only about one thousand first admissions but roughly corroborated the 
findings of the preceding paragraph. The significant interpretation is that 
the isolation imposed upon the individual in a disorganized urban area is 
an important factor in the development of schizophrenia. 

Obviously no psychiatrist is competent to assay such a piece of work. 
Where the authors would lean upon the pattern of the city, the psychia- 
trist comes to the same result with an emphasis upon the “brittleness,”’ 
the inelasticity which he thinks is so characteristic of the schizophrenic’s 
social adjustment. The psychiatrist should be far more aware (than he is) 
of the compelling nature of various sorts of patterns—but he wants to 
think of them more in terms of what they mean to the individual. Per- 
haps it is but his naiveté that leads him to guess that no one of these 
thirty-six thousand patients could find himself in any of the thirty-nine 
maps or ninety-six meticulous tables of this volume. The statistical ap- 
proach must abstract from each patient one small part of that individual 
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and the psychiatrist seriously questions the validity of this approach. 
Each year, he more and more doubts that there are any individuals who 
are just Italians or who are only at a certain age or who mean anything if 
clustered only by street address. 

The book is clearly written. The work involved has been enormous in 
amount and apparently done with great care. The whole thing represents 
a further general picture of the characteristics of city growth and develop- 
ment. However, it hardly seems possible that such a painstaking piece of 
work could be done on so many people and yet yield so little knowledge 
about any one of them. 


James S. PLANT 
Essex County Juvenile Clinic 


Newark, New Jersey 


The Family: A Dynamic Interpretation. By WILLARD WALLER. New 
York: Cordon Co., 1938. Pp. 621. $3.25. 


In this book Professor Waller undertakes to answer the question: 
What is the influence of the family on human personality? He carries his 
analysis through the five principal stages in the life-cycle of the indi- 
vidual: (1) childhood and the formation of personality in the parental 
family; (2) adolescence and preparation for marriage through courtship; 
(3) marriage; (4) parenthood; and (5) family disorganization by death or 
divorce. The analysis itself is in terms of social interaction, i.e., the inter- 
stimulation and response of parents and children, lovers and mates. 

Some years ago, Helen Bosanquet (The Family) pioneered in the study 
of the human side of the family. Since then we have had a number of 
social psychologies of the family, including more recently Harriet 
Mowrer’s Personality Adjustment and Domestic Discord and Hornell Hart’s 
Personality and the Family. The latest of these, the book under review, is 
the most comprehensive and systematic to date. Some critics may point 
out that it is a subjective and speculative treatment, but in view of the 
abysmal lack of objective data in the field, this must be true of any effort 
to produce a social psychology of the family at the present time. Such a 
treatment has value if it illuminates significant problems and provides a 
sound frame of reference for subsequent research. Unfortunately, much 
of our present so-called “family research” is without significance for want 
of adequate theoretical orientation. 

Waller’s study is dynamic in the sense that it is concerned, not with the 
forms or trappings of the family, but with the personal experiences of its 
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members. It is dynamic also in the sense that the interpretations are 
oriented with reference to the rapidly changing world in which we live. 
The book stresses the fact that the mores of the family have not changed 
rapidly enough to synchronize with the revolutionary changes in other 
parts of our culture. The result is maladjustment. Unless the fact of a 
rapidly changing world is recognized, efforts to help maladjusted indi- 
viduals will consist largely of trying to get these individuals to conform to 
the old mores. But if society is the real patient, society needs to be 
operated on, its old, worn-out mores extracted, and a new vigorous set put 
in their place. This argument is, of course, only a special application to 
the family of Ogburn’s culture-lag hypothesis which sociologists have 
found very useful in the interpretation of social disorganization. How- 
ever, because of sentiment attaching to the old mores, the general public 
does not receive the hypothesis as kindly as do the sociologists. Waller 
deserves praise for his courage in espousing a just but unpopular cause. 

Indeed, Waller’s zeal for a better society seems to lead him to depart 
somewhat from his role as a sociologist and to assume that of a crusader. 
While at several points in the book he disclaims any such purpose, the 
evidence is to the contrary. The desire for family change is only slightly 
manifest in the approval of particular reform programs; it is somewhat 
more evident in the selection of topics for discussion; but it is most evident 
in the author’s emphasis and proportion. One comes away from the chap- 
ters with the feeling that successful marital adjustment is a rare thing— 
almost an accident—belying the statistical studies which are cited and 
which show that most married couples do quite well. Perhaps such pes- 
simism derives from an ardent reformatory spirit. To paint an extreme 
picture of present misery is to make stronger the case for social reform. 

This is, however, only a minor weakness, and one which has its com- 
pensating advantage from a pedagogical standpoint. I have used this 
book with two groups of students and find that Waller’s pungent material 
and style make for exciting classroom discussion. Students react strongly 
to the material; there is none of the usual apathy which is shown toward 
textbooks. The apt use of material from novels and plays to supplement 
the scientific data also appeals to the student, as does the unusually 
attractive printing job—for which the publishers are to be commended. 
In brief, its approach, organization, and style mark Waller’s The Family 
an outstanding book in the field. 


M. F. NIMKOFF 
Bucknell University 
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Why Hitler Came into Power: An Answer Based on the Original Life His- 
tories of Six Hundred of His Followers. By THEODORE ABEL. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1938. Pp. xi+322. $2.75. 


Professor Abel had the ingenious idea of offering a prize for auto- 
biographies of members of the National Socialist movement. The an- 
nouncement was made in June, 1934, and the deadline was September. 
Six hundred useful documents was the result. 

It would be difficult to imagine more interesting material for the study 
of the symbols circulated by Nazi propagandists up to that year. Yet 
Professor Abel has made astonishingly little use of it. Hitler’s autobiogra- 
phy set the model for loyal Nazis to follow, especially in the portrayal of 
underlying Germanism and in the experience of a great “awakening.” 
Although some of the extracts printed in this book repeat features of the 
Hitler pattern, the data are not reported so that we can discover how 
many of the six hundred adhered to this pattern and how the adherents 
were distributed by social characteristics. 

Not that Professor Abel eschews in principle the use of tabulation. We 
are told that 60 per cent of the contributors make no anti-Semitic refer- 
ences and that anti-Semitic allusions are most frequent among men forty 
years old and over (p. 164). There are some other tabulations of this kind, 
but there is no precise analysis of the frequency of the phrases employed 
in these documents in relation to the leading phrases of Hitler propaganda 
from its inception to mid-1934. The material has already been published 
for the study of the history of the propaganda themes of National Social- 
ism, and an exact study of the frequency of the occurrence and the dis- 
tribution of these themes in the Abel documents would be valuable. 

Instead of developing and applying such exact methods to the auto- 
biographies, Professor Abel has used extracts to illustrate four terms which 
he uses to name the features common to all political movements: dis- 
content with the existing social order; a particular ideology and program 
of social transformation; organization and promotional technique; and 
charismatic leadership. All this is of minor classificatory importance. 
Most analysts of political phenomena would recognize that these terms 
were their own, or at least translatable into their own system of concepts. 

The collected documents are not used in a way which improves on 
existing knowledge. Suppose we take the use of many reverent references 
to “Hitler” or to the “leadership principle” as an index of “charismatic 
leadership.” Nobody familiar with other data about the National Socialist 
movement would doubt that many people who joined the movement used 
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reverential language about Hitler. The present documents were not ana- 
lyzed to show the frequency and distribution of pro-Hitler allusions; we 
have only a few anecdotal extracts. 

The book has a number of explanatory propositions strewn about its 
pages which might have been partially confirmed or disconfirmed by the 
careful examination of the autobiographies. On page 17 we read: ‘The 
majority of the people .. . . favored banishing the [monarchical] regime 
as a punishment for its failure, and as an act of penance on their part for 
the mistaken sense of loyalty they had reposed in it.”” How do the docu- 
ments bear on this proposition? What words are taken as indices of the 
term “penance,” and how are such usages distributed among various 
groups? On page 76: “Disappointment . . . . was bound to evoke a vio- 
lent reaction, all the more so because the element of self-incrimination for 
giving in too easily would be present.’’ What are the indices of “self- 
incrimination”’? 

The book contains criticisms of the interpretations of the National 
Socialist movement which have been made by Schuman, Strachey and 
Brady. The semantic skill of the author is so defective that the sig- 
nificant issues are ineffectively handled. 

Fortunately, the data assembled by Professor Abel still exist, and it is 
to be hoped that future handling of the material can be welcomed with 
more than appreciation of his energy in collecting it. 


D. LASSWELL 


William Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation 
Washington, D.C. 


The Law and Mr. Smith. By Max Rapin. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 

Co., 1938. Pp. 333. $3.00. 

There are numerous books, good and bad, to which a layman may 
resort when he wishes to inform himself about the wonders of astronomy 
or physics, about the history of mankind, about the human body, and 
about art or even about philosophy. But, strangely enough, no popular 
book has so far been available about so vital a topic as law. Professor 
Radin’s book undertakes to fill this gap. 

Obviously, such a task could be undertaken in many different ways. 
The author could have written a book about modern courts and lawyers 
and their various activities; or he could have attempted a condensed 
survey of the various branches of modern American law. Mr. Radin, in- 
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stead, has presented his readers with a concise history of the role of law on 
the various stages of our civilization, introduced by a group of chapters on 
the notion of law in general, its relation to the ideal of justice both “high” 
and “low,” about statutes and precedents, and on the difficulties which 
judges have to face when they have to decide a concrete case “according 
to law.”’ Finally, in the third part of his book, he introduces his readers 
to such fundamental problems as those dealt with under the topics of 
property, tort, contract, crime, etc. While leading up to the understand- 
ing of the role and function of the law in modern American society, Mr. 
Radin deals with the law as a social phenomenon of all ages and climates. 
Any “‘popular”’ book has to steer the narrow course between the Scylla 
of oversimplification and the Charybdis of overtechnicality. No one can 
solve this task but a master who not only knows the minutiae of his field 
but who also has sufficient perspective to see into its ramifications, to 
determine its role in the life of mankind, and to recognize among the mass 
of detail those few problems which are basic and vital. All these qualities 
are combined in Professor Radin who is not a mere “‘popularizer” but one 
of the leading creative scholars in the field of the law. If, in addition, the 
writer has the gift of vivid presentation, the result is a work which fulfils 
its purpose. One might wish that this book be widely read by college stu- 
dents who are considering whether or not they shall choose the law as their 
professional career. This well-balanced book will also make good and 
stimulating reading for undergraduate students of social science. 


Max RHEINSTEIN 
University of Chicago Law School 


A History of Social Philosophy. By CuHartes A. ELLwoop. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, 1938. Pp. xvi+581. $2.60. 

The publication of textbooks and treatises dealing with the contribu- 
tions to social theory that have been made by various men and schools 
has proceeded so rapidly in the past few years that one might almost sup- 
pose that the market for such books approached that for introductory 
textbooks in general sociology. Such is, of course, by no means the case. 
The historical or comparative study of social theories is carried on—in 
colleges and universities—almost entirely in small classes of advanced stu- 
dents who are specializing in social science. It is possible, however, to 
distinguish roughly from each other two types of such courses: those 
which are offered in universities primarily for first-year or second-year 
graduate students and those that are given primarily for college Juniors 
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and Seniors. Professor Ellwood’s History of Social Philosophy is adapted 
very well for use in the latter category; encumbered with no great multi- 
tude of details, and expressed in simple, straightforward language, it 
should be quite intelligible to college students who bring to the course no 
very rich background and, perhaps, no very strong motivation. The 
author claims no originality of content for it; he has made, however, some 
attempt to interpret the works of the men studied in the light of their 
historical background and what is known of their personal history—his 
method of presentation being strictly biographical throughout. The vol- 
ume ends with chapters on Sumner and Ward, having begun with the 
Greeks; it is limited deliberately to European and American social theory. 

Features of this book which should interest college teachers and stu- 
dents are the portraits of great social philosophers with which it is illus- 
trated, the short list of books for general collateral reading, and the chap- 
ter references which have been carefully worked out in detail so that an 
instructor may easily adopt any or all of them as specific assignments for 
students in a course using the book as text. There is a brief but probably 
adequate Index. 


FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


The Social Life of Animals. By W. C. ALLEE. New York: W. W. Norton 

Co., 1938. Pp. 293. $3.00. 

This volume contains the substance of the Norman Waite Harris lec- 
tures delivered by the author at Northwestern University. It may be de- 
scribed as the presentation for readers not technically trained in the field, 
of the findings and interpretations set forth in the author’s Animal Ag- 
gregations (1931) and Animal Life and Social Growth (1932), and in scat- 
tered journal articles, together with some of the most recent experimental 
and observational findings in the field of animal ecology. It is a hypothesis 
of the author that by research in animal sociology contributions may be 
made to general sociology; in fact, he gave to his book first named above 
the secondary title ‘A Study in General Sociology.” His survey of the 
subject in the present volume, implemented with carefully stated illustra- 
tive research cases, does seem to support the hypothesis, especially in so 
far as researches in animal ecology provide a basis for the analysis of the 
social—i.e., of types of interdependence among living organisms—into the 
most elemental forms of interdependence that can exist. 

Professor Allee’s chapter entitled “Some Human Implications’’ is sug- 
gestive but does not seem to follow in any very obvious way from the 
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research findings reviewed in earlier chapters. There is an excellent Bib- 
liography, and the volume is illustrated with pictures, drawings, and 
charts. There is an Index. 


FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


Primitive Religion: Its Nature and Origin. By Paut Rapin. New York 

Viking Press, 1937. Pp. x+322. $3.50. 

Judging from the number of reputable anthropologists who have at- 
tempted to write a general book upon primitive religion and who have 
failed lamentably, the task is not an easy one. In the present book Dr. 
Radin has made another such attempt but the result is no more satis- 
factory than previous ones, either as a textbook or as a definitive state- 
ment of scientific knowledge upon the subject. Obviously, no book can be 
written upon any general subject without some definition, however rough, 
of the subject itself, and religion is, of course, a particularly difficult word 
to define. It is in his definition that Dr. Radin is particularly vague and 
confused. “Religion, we may safely insist, consists of two parts, an easily 
definable if not precisely specific feeling, and certain specific acts, customs, 
beliefs, and conceptions associated with this feeling” (p. 3). This is at 
least categorical and courageous, but unfortunately it proves so slippery 
to handle that it disappears on the very next page. “Naturally enough 
[why naturally enough?] the specific feeling is not often encountered in a 
pure form among primitive peoples. It is rare among ourselves” (p. 3). 
And a little farther on: “The other component [besides the specific feel- 
ing] is the belief ....in spirits outside of man to whom are ascribed 
powers greater than his..... This from now on we shall call the religious 
feeling.”” So we are left to conclude that religion consists of two parts, one 
part of which is very seldom present, and the second part is the same as the 
first part, or at least called by the same name. 

Starting from this confusing position Dr. Radin proceeds for the rest of 
the book to illustrate various aspects of primitive religion, and at “proof 
by illustration” he is a past master. The value of the book, therefore, isa 
value for the general reader. He will be interested in (if not particularly 
instructed by) the extracts from various religious systems. For social sci- 
ence the book has about the same value as the Golden Bough, without 
being as detailed, as well-written, or as straightforward in treatment as 
that catalogue of primitive religious facts. 


C. W. M. Hart 
University of Toronto 
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City and Church in Transition. By Murray H. LErrrer. Chicago: 

Willett, Clark & Co., 1938. Pp. xiii+299. $2.50. 

Dr. Leiffer maintains the thesis that all cities go through something of 
the same patterns of change as they grow from the 50,000 to the 150,000 
mark and that religious institutions also have definite patterns of behavior 
as they seek to survive in the growing city. He makes a classification of 
medium-sized cities largely on the basis of their occupational differences 
as revealed in the federal census. His classification is as follows: the com- 
mercial city, the industrial city, the industrial suburb, the residential 
suburb, and the resort city. He describes, characterizes, and illustrates 
each of these types and then seeks to see the implications of each for 
church life. He sets forth the effects of each of the patterns of religious 
institutions. He deals with the objectives, the problems, and the pro- 
grams of churches in each type of city. 

In his treatment of the church in ““Mediopolis” Dr. Leiffer works on the 
hypothesis that the church, like other human institutions, has arisen to 
meet human needs. ‘Out of these great and universal desires have arisen 
the institutions which we call the family, the same drives inherent within 
man find expression in the state, the school and the church” (p. 125). On 
the basis of this natural approach to the changes which take place in city 
churches we see the fortune of churches related to the factors of growth 
and change in urban life. 

While Dr. Leiffer speaks of securing the distinguishable types of 
medium-sized cities as a class and while he applies certain statistical pro- 
cedures to determine these types—largely the statistics regarding occupa- 
tion—it is clear that sharper bases for classification might well have been 
set up. The number of cases and the types of areas, etc., are so few that 
one could criticize his determination of typical cities. If, however, one 
would look at his methodology in terms of type studies instead of typical 
studies, he could have a little more satisfaction in the book. This is not 
to say that Leiffer’s cities are not typical. They may be; but they are 
definitely type studies and the great value of his work rests on the fact 
that he gives one a picture of the round of life in these cities. 

The question of how one shall present his material is always a difficult 
one. Leiffer chose to present Part I, “The City,” and Part II, “The 
Church in Its Community.”’ Since the main theme of the book is really 
“The Church in the City,” the reviewer would have been happy to have 
had Leiffer deal with a certain type city and immediately deal with its 
implications:for church life. 


SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE 
Chicago Theological Seminary 
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Sex Satisfaction and Happy Marriage. By Rev. ALFRED HENRY TYRER. 
New York: Emerson Book, Inc., 1938. Pp. 160. $2.00. 


From Friendship to Marriage. By Roy A. BuRKHART. New York and 
London: Harper & Brus., 1937. Pp. x+161. $1.50. 


The Good Housekeeping Marriage Book. Edited by W1L11AM F. BIGELOW. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. ix+173. $1.96. 


These three volumes (the first by a minister, the second by an educator, 
and the last by a diverse group of writers including among others two 
sociologists, a physician, a home economist, a business consultant, a re- 
tired professor of American literature, and the first lady of the land) serve 
to emphasize the relatively unspecialized character of our knowledge of 
the field of marital relations. For where none are expert all are expert. 
Of no area of human experience is this, perhaps, more true than that of 
marriage where in the absence of a scientific body of knowledge “common 
sense,” speculation, and moral dicta still hold sway. 

Sex Satisfaction and Happy Marriage, written by a clergyman, empha- 
sizes out of all proportion the importance of sex in the marriage relation- 
ship. There is growing evidence that the majority of sexual problems in 
marriage—which books such as this hope to prevent—are much too deep 
rooted for superficial therapy and, moreover, that the formula for happy 
marriage—when it is found—will not be written simply in terms of erotic 
symbols. 

From Friendship to Marriage is an “advice to youth” discussion of 
friendship, “dates,” premarital relations, engagement, and marriage. 

The author recognizes the basic role of personality in marital adjust- 
ment but oversimplifies the problem of analyzing compatibility. In argu- 
ing against sex relations before marriage the writer attaches undue weight 
to the evidence of Hamilton’s and Davis’ studies and in general relies too 
much on the findings of his own tests and questionnaires, the validity of 
which are somewhat questionable. 

The Good Housekeeping Marriage Book (‘““Twelve Ways to a Happy 
Marriage”’) brings together a series of articles which were first published 
in the Good Housekeeping Magazine. In his Introduction to the volume 
editor W. F. Bigelow says, “It seemed to me that to offer our young people 
anything less than the best that I could get would be letting them down.” 
The conclusion of the critical reader will be that either Mr. Bigelow has 
“let them down” or that the best is, as yet, far from good enough. 


PavuL WOLINSKY 
Chicago 
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Letters of James Gillespie Birney, 1831-1857. Edited by Dwicut LOWELL 
Dumonp. (Prepared and published under the direction of the American 
Historical Association from the income of the Albert J. Beveridge 
Memorial Fund.) New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1938. Vol. I: 
pp. xxili+ 582; Vol. II: pp. xiii+-607. $1o. 

Of nearly six hundred selected letters about two hundred are from the 
pen of this outstanding abolitionist. In its historical aspect, this cor- 
respondence illuminates strikingly a crucial period of American life. 
Sociologically interpreted its significance is twofold. First, it presents 
vividly the processes involved in the radical transformation of a reformer. 
Moved by high humanitarian impulses and deep religious convictions, 
James Gillespie Birney (1792-1857), a Kentucky aristocrat, a graduate of 
Princeton University, a slaveholder, and a highly successful attorney with 
an impressive record of public service, at the age of forty joined the 
antislavery movement. As a moral reformer who believed in the efficacy 
of argumentation and persuasion, he was at first a “gradual abolitionist.” 
Within a brief span of years, however, he joined forces with those who 
demanded ‘‘immediate emancipation,”’ became the leader of those who 
declared for “direct political action,” and twice was the presidential 
candidate of the Liberty party. Second, the correspondence reveals the 
evolution of a movement which, although it began as a moral reform 
relying upon education, propaganda, and religious sanctions, became— 
inevitably, it would seem—enmeshed in politics. Internal conflicts and 
external ramifications which accounted for so many of the vicissitudes of 
the movement are disclosed by these letters in a manner that would be 
well-nigh impossible in an ordinary text. 

The generously footnoted volumes are a rich mine of source material. 


EDWARD J. WEBSTER 
Washington, D.C. 


In the Name of Common Sense. By MATTHEW N. CHAPPELL. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 192. $1.75. 


This book is obviously written for the layman in the attempt to inform 
him about worry and anxiety and to give him hints regarding their cure. 
As in all popular books on such complex problems, the author over- 
simplifies and at times dramatizes. On page 1 the author states that 
primitive man had no worries. Following this statement two paragraphs 
are devoted to emphasizing the supposed fact that the cave man was 
entirely free from the tendency to worry. It seems to be the intent of the 
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author to show that civilization with its complex problems determines and 
fosters worry. No one can quarrel with the idea that the complexity of an 
individual’s problems is a factor which determines his anxiety, but the 
author makes a poor point of implying that if it were not for the kind of a 
civilization we are living in today we would have no anxieties. 

The material is rather well presented and the book is written in an easy 
and integrated style. I doubt very much, however, whether the really 
anxious person will take this book seriously because the author presents 
his material with the implied but unstated intent of suggesting to the 
reader that he laugh his worries off. The author suggests that the anxious 
person stop in the midst of his worries and intellectually appraise the 
purpose of his anxieties. This, of course, means that the anxious person 
has the ability to stop and in addition is able to appraise his problems. It 
is true, of course, that if the person with an anxiety could evaluate his 
problems objectively, the intensity of his anxieties would decrease. The 
obviously erroneous assumption of most writers of popular books is that 
the mere knowledge of a therapeutic method is sufficient to enable any 


person to treat himself. 
MANDEL SHERMAN 
University of Chicago 


The Training of Prison Guards in the State of New York. By WALTER M. 
WaLiack. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1938. Pp. xix+417. $2.75. 


The prevention of adult crime through attempts to curb juvenile 
delinquency is now a fairly well-recognized practical procedure. There is 
still the further problem, though, of attempting to reduce adult crime by 
“rehabilitating” offenders already incarcerated. This theory of rehabilita- 
tion has received much lip-service since the turn of the century; but intel- 
ligent treatment of the problem demands that the agents whom society 
has designated to protect it from the offender be aware of the conditions— 
economic, social, psychological—which have been the cause of the anti- 
social tendencies of the prisoner. From this point of view all officials con- 
cerned with law enforcement, including prison officials and prison guards, 
should be thoroughly instructed in the known factors making for crime 
and the practical individualization of treatment during incarceration. 

It is generally well known that men have come to this key position of 
prison guard inadequately equipped to perform their functions efficiently, 
intelligently, or humanely, and lacking the preliminary training and edu- 
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cation essential to the understanding of their position as a potential aid in 
the possible rehabilitation of the incarcerated offender. In recent years, 
however, there has been growing a widespread interest in the proper train- 
ing of prison guards all over the country. Wallack’s book sets forth the 
experiences and recent developments of one of the best-known prison- 
guard training schools, the New York Central Guard School. He surveys 
its organization and courses of study and evaluates the general training 
program. The last part of the book contains seventeen lectures which 
were delivered at various times to the school by prominent penologists and 
criminologists. 

The social worker, parole Officer, prison doctor, prison psychologist, 
psychiatrist, and sociologist—all educational workers in a penal institu- 
tion—need the intelligent co-operation of all other members of the insti- 
tutional staff. This co-operation has generally been limited by the ability 
of the disciplinary members of the staff to understand the many aspects of 
the problem of rehabilitation. In most prisons, as the author states, this 
understanding and co-operation is the exception rather than the rule. 
From this fact arises one of the main reasons for the establishment of 
training courses for prison guards. This volume clearly indicates the types 
of training desirable for the prison guards, who are at once among the 
most numerous of the disciplinary staff members of a prison, and who 
have the closest and most frequent contact with the prisoners. 


NATHAN BopDIN 
Chicago 


An Ecological Glossary. By J. RICHARD CARPENTER. Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1938. Pp. 306. $4.00. 


“Ecology, being the science of communities,” says the author of this 
interesting and useful little volume, “has acquired during its existence a 
vocabulary rich in descriptive terms.” 

In view of the fact that the biotic community, as ecologists conceive it, 
is composed not only of plants and animals, but human beings—every 
kind of living organism, in fact, mammal, insect or microbe, which is any- 
where reckoned as a factor in the existing biotic balance—the number of 
descriptive terms in use is already large and steadily increasing. Further- 
more, as the observers themselves are numerous and their fields of obser- 
vation not always contiguous, the likelihood of repetition and confusion of 
the use of terms is very great. This fact alone makes a glossary such as 
this valuable, if not a necessity, for students. 
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At the same time a glossary is the first necessary step toward a dic- 
tionary and encyclopedia in which the concepts of the rapidly expanding 
science may be subjected to comparison and to the critical analysis needed 
to fit them into the logical structure of a science. It is with this further 
next step in view, no doubt, that the author recommends that “certain 
terms originally used for plants or animals alone be extended in usage to 
include all organisms.” 


ROBERT E, PARK 
University of Chicago 


Jacob A. Riis: Police Reporter, Reformer, Useful Citizen. By Louise 
Ware. New York and London: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1938. 
Pp. xxii+335. $3.00. 

This book will be of particular interest to students of social movements 
and to social workers who are inquiring into the beginnings of organized 
social reform. The story of Jacob Riis is inevitably the story of slum 
clearance and housing regulation, the creation of small city parks, the 
Good Government clubs, the Jacob A. Riis Settlement House, and of 
every phase of municipal reform in New York from 1886-97. “Jake” 
Riis entered these movements at the point where social conditions become 
news. 

Riis was not as speculative a newspaperman as Lincoln Steffens, but he 
discovered for himself how to direct public attention and create a sensa- 
tion. Once, while visiting the New York Health Department as a re- 
porter for the Evening Sun, he found the officers disturbed because the 
weekly analysis of the city water supply disclosed nitrites. Riis translated 
this from a mere chemical statement into human terms: New Yorkers 
were drinking sewage. Touring the Croton watershed, he photographed 
outlets of town waste and village refuse dumps along its banks and used 
the pictures to illustrate a story called “Some Things We Drink.” Natu- 
rally it made people talk. As he wrote story after story the other news- 
papers and the public at large began to clamor for the protection of the 
watershed. 

What Riis did was, first, to interest the newspaper readers by relating 
the condition to themselves, and eventually, by directing their agitation, 
to make a public question of it. Whether or not this is the quickest meth- 
od of reform, he saw it as the way proper to a self-governing people. Con- 
vinced of the crusading power of news, Riis, as the author shows, used the 
everyday statistical facts of poverty, overcrowding, and disease with edi- 
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torial force. It was the technique of the muckraker. Filled with imagina- 
tion, sympathy, and moral indignation, Riis and his intimates, Theodore 
Roosevelt, then police commissioner of New York, and Lincoln Steffens, a 
police reporter on Godkin’s New York Post, formed for a time a kind of 
“intelligence detail’ in the army of reform. 

Though he spent his days and nights with the poor, Riis never grew 
cynical; neither did he turn Utopian. While Steffens exchanged activity 
for political philosophy, Riis remained a cheerful, vigorous campaigner. 
Supported, as the author makes clear, by an unusually happy family life 
and by old-fashioned optimistic religious convictions, he identified himself 
so wholly with the crusades of the day that a reviewer, commenting on his 
Theodore Roosevelt, the Citizen—a piece of pre-election literature—tre- 
marked, ‘‘Whatever Mr. Riis writes is interesting even though—or per- 
haps because—he makes no distinction between biography and auto- 
biography.” 

The book is so exhaustively documented that it gives one the impres- 
sion of reading a series of affidavits. The real workings of Riis’s numerous 
projects are revealed, not in the accessible public records, but in the per- 
sonal correspondence which Miss Ware has used so voluminously. 


HELEN MacGitt HuGHEs 
Chicago 


Studies in Group Behavior. Edited by GRACE LONGWELL CoyLe. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1937. Pp. x+258. $2.75. 


The new profession of “group work”’ seems to be moving along the edge 
of that tenuous area which reaches between the formal educational pro- 
gram of the school, the social agency, etc., and the informal coercive edu- 
cation of the home, the congeniality group, and the community. The 
methods employed by the group worker, teacher, or recreational leader in 
bringing about 4 rapprochement of the wide conventional order which 
they represent, with the moral order and social arrangement of the local 
communal world, offers a promising area for study and experimentation. 

Sociologists have contributed much to an understanding of these dif- 
ferentiated and often conflicting areas of social life, but in the five “group 
studies” edited by Miss Coyle there is little evidence that group workers 
are availing themselves of the fruits of such studies. One gains the im- 
pression that due to “the comparatively undeveloped state of the study 
of groups” (p. viii), group workers themselves feel it necessary to build a 
science of group life useful to their profession. Notwithstanding the im- 
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maturity of social science, these reports made by persons none of whom 
“had been trained for the difficult task of observation of social phenome- 
na” (p. viii), add no new material to that already made available by more 
discriminating investigators. 

The questions raised by Miss Coyle to point the role of the “profes- 
sional leader” are hardly answerable in terms of the materials at hand. 
Indeed, they imply in the evaluation of a leadership role, the universal 
acceptance of Miss Coyle’s and ostensibly her fellow group workers’ par- 
ticular set of norms. These questions, apart from their ambiguity as to 
methods and objectives, do suggest the need for experimentation, in meth- 
ods of social control, carried on advisedly in the light of knowledge al- 
ready acquired concerning the processes of group life. 

JosrrH D. LoHMAN 


Institute for Juvenile Research 
Chicago 


New Trends in Group Work. Edited by JosHuA LIEBERMAN. New York: 
Association Press, 1938. Pp. xii+229. $2.00. 


Group work is an emerging movement which has as its major objective 
the effort to professionalize the practices of workers in Y.M.C.A.’s, cen- 
ters, settlements, scouting, and other private educational-recreational 
agencies. It derives its growing body of professional knowledge from two 
main sources—sociology and progressive education—with indifferent de- 
pendence on case work. Grace Coyle’s Social Process in Organized Groups 
represents the sociological tradition in group work; this new book, along 
with S. R. Slavson’s Creative Group Education, leans heavily on progressive 
education. It is a collection of twenty reprints by leaders in education and 
group work covering such major topics as “group work and the social 
scene,” “group work as education,” “leadership in group work,” “relation 
of group work and case work,” and “record keeping in group work.” The 
articles are well selected and represent a wide range of thought in the 
field: the editors have rendered a distinct service in making them avail- 
able in this form. The volume reflects the weaknesses of the movement: 
the rather uncritical acceptance of progressive educational theory by 
leaders in the group work field and the almost complete absence of mate- 
rial describing experimental group work efforts. 


CHARLES H. YounG 
San Francisco 
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Women of the Wilderness. By MARGARET BELL. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. 384. $3.50. 

Margaret Bell set out to inquire what manner of husbands the Pilgrims 
of Plymouth made and discovered that, with a few exceptions, they were 
distinctly unappetizing. The Puritans, as her historical novel well shows, 
had no small talk. The women worried over immediate dangers: wolves, 
Indians, and starvation. The men worried over these three, over the 
“Wrath to Come,” over other people’s demeanor, and, in particular, over 
the pleasure females found in wearing bright colors and jewelry whenever 
such could be had. Being, as it seems, better Puritans, the men were 
poorer human beings. Just as today, the women sought a larger life in 
their spare time—in scholarship, poetry, prophecy, or simply in the excel- 
lence of their housekeeping. The Puritan woman was an immensely useful 
item in the pioneer household, but her importance was never acknow]l- 
edged by church or state. This denial, the author believes, accounts for 
the furious public activity of the present-day American clubwoman. 

The work is spun out of diaries and letters and every sort of human 
document. It is very well done. In her curiosity about the inner experi- 
ences of wives and housekeepers, the author has somehow evaded family 
life. She tells almost nothing of their relations with their children—a sub- 
ject of real interest to modern women who have no intimate knowledge of 
life among fifteen or twenty offspring. 


HELEN MacGItt HuGHES 
Chicago 


ABSTRACTS OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


During the current year the abstracts of periodical literature will cover the period 
1937-38. The persons who have aided in the preparation of the material for this issue 
are: John A. Clausen, Hugh D. Duncan, H. Warren Dunham, Erich Rosenthal, 
Joseph S. Roucek, and Samuel M. Strong. The numerals and letters appearing after 
each abstract correspond to the items in the following scheme of classification: 


I. THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY e) The State and Political Process 

a) Sociological Theory Jt) The School and Education 

b) History of Sociology g) Economic Institutions 

c) Methods of Research hk) Voluntary Associations 

d) The Teaching of Sociology IV. PopuLaTION AND HumMAN Ecotocy 
II. Soctat PsyCHOLOGY a) Demography 

a) Human Nature and Personality b) Ecology 

b) Collective Behavior c) The Rural and the Urban Com- 

III. Soctat ORGANIZATION munity 

a) The Family V. DIsoRGANIZATION 

b) Ethnic and Racial Groups a) Personal Disorganization 

c) Social Stratification b) Social Disorganization 


d) The Church and Religion 


121. Les Equilibres sociaux-religieux [Social-Religious Equilibriums].—Equilib- 
rium is a correspondence between the organs and functions of social life so that it re- 
sults in a reciprocal limitation of the ongoing activities. Social equilibrium is a con- 
tinuous becoming which distinguishes it from mechanical equilibrium. Since the terms 
“equilibrium” and “adaptation” are concepts, the notion of equilibrium is not an ex- 
planation but serves very well for the classification and description of the social facts.— 
Roger Bastide, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLV (1937), 107-25. (Ia.) S.M.S. 


122. La Deformation professionnelle [Professional Deformation].—A professional 
bent changes not only one’s manner of seeing and feeling but one’s manner of will to 
action. This transformation of character may consist in the exaltation of certain natural 
qualities: spirit of order, of method, of intellectual probing, self-possession, and cour- 
age, and also in the exaggeration of certain faults: scorn for the life of others, cupidity, 
excessive importance attached to questions of pure form, minutiae which are regarded 
as essentials, etc. It is only in the second instance that one may speak of professional 
deformation, but in the first instance it is professional bent. The deformation of char- 
acter is double. (1) It results directly from the habits of the profession, e.g., the militarist 
having become statesman shows himself to be authoritarian, brutal, gruff as he was in 
service, etc. In a somewhat similar way the deformation can be noticed among pro- 
fessors and lawyers: they contract easily the mania of talking and of listening to them- 
selves. (2) The routine of the profession added to the pleasure derived from it produces 
a tendency to erect as a goal chat which was at first only a means of attaining the com- 
mon ends of the profession: the lawyer who has to speak to convince others, or the pro- 
fessor to instruct, may acquire the habit of talking for the sake of talking. In adapting 
one’s self to the special conditions of professional life, one runs the risk of not being 
able to adapt one’s self to the general conditions of life in society. It is this transforma- 
tion which is called a veritable deformation. It is the transformation of one’s mentality 
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and of one’s character in the process of exercising the profession. It is a professional 
risk of a psychological nature—the danger that the practice of a profession presents 
for the intelligence and morality of the one who exercises it. The effects of professional 
deformation may be neutralized through mingling with those who practice different 

rofessions. The professional deformation of magistrates has had serious social effects. 

t has resulted in disagreement among institutions and the mores, a conflict between 
judiciary power and executive power. Le Play’s expression may well be used as a con- 
clusion: ‘Those who became famous in letters and in law are apt to discover and bring 
to light a truth” and, consequently, “‘are a force for propaganda.” But it also happens 
that “The intuition of certain questions is allied almost every time with the ignorance 
of other matters; and these qualities remain sterile when it should arrive at a complete 
truth or at a practical conclusion —André Joussain, Revue internationale de sociologie, 
XLV (1937), 123-24. (IIa.) S.M.S. 


123. Le Probléme de l’équilibre social [The Problem of Social Equilibrium].—The 
question of social equilibrium is of such a nature that it induces general considerations 
on the substance of sociology and at the same time raises the problem of action. Sorokin 
indicated that the notion of equilibrium, is inadequate for social phenomena. M. Lasbax 
points out that social equilibrium, which is a form of vital equilibrium, is the simultane- 
ous product of interior and exterior factors. Duprat defined equilibrium in this manner: 
“Social equilibrium establishes a relationship between the organs and functions of life 
in such a manner that it results in a reciprocal limitation of concurrent activities.”” The 
practical nature of the notion of equilibrium makes it clear that it rests on the interde- 
pendent factors of social life. Once the relation of social factors is known, we will direct 
our activity as much as possible to predict the course of events and, consequently, to 
influence it. Equilibrium is attained in a large measure in a social state where there ex- 
ists a harmony of concurrent good will. This criterion, however, is not appropriate in 
sociology because there are important differences of strata in social life, of situations, 
interests, and ideas, and not only differences but sharp conflicts. There is a definite 
tendency to treat the conception of equilibrium in an abstract manner so that it is 
possible to get the existing combinations of elements.—Georges Tassitsh, Revue in- 
ternationale de sociologie, XLV (1937), 345-53. (Ia.) S. M.S. 


124. Quelques remarques sur les équilibres sociaux [Some Remarks on Social 
Equilibrium]|.—The use by social scientists of the notion of equilibrium contributed to 
the conception that these sciences are among the natural sciences. Social phenomena, 
however, are neither natural phenomena nor spiritual; they are psychophysical, since 
man and society are both organism and mind. 

Social phenomena, because of this dual character, are governed simultaneously by 
natural laws and by the human mind. Sociology is to be credited with having uncovered 
the profound differences between the phenomena of physics and of society. The world 
of mind, one of the two factors in sociology, is characterized through two principles— 
the principle of struggle (comparable to the disequilibrium in the world of matter) and 
the principle of peace, which is not identical with mechanical equilibrium.—Jivoin M. 
Péritch, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLV (1937), 353-67. (Ia.) S. M.S. 


125. L’Equilibre social selon la sociologie experimentale [Social Equilibrium ac- 
cording to Experimental Sociology|.—In practical life it is said that a man attains 
mental disequilibrium when he becomes embarrassing to others through his extrava- 
gances. In social science mention is seldom made of a disequilibriated group but of a 
disorganized group which indicates a pathological state, e.g., family disorganization. Is 
it because psychology sees external things while sociology observes internal factors? 
This type of problem requires a preliminary knowledge of social morphology. That 
justifies the experimental method which makes first the analysis and synthesis of society 

fore seeking to embark on the existing problems. A lesson to be drawn from this ex- 
position is that in sociology a momentary disequilibrium is not sufficient to create a dis- 
turbance; it has to be of a longer duration. The fact to be observed is that experimental 
sociology does not resemble any other science, except in its broad methodological lines. 
—Paul Descamps, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLV (1937), 360-75. (Vb.) 
S. M. S. 
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126. Le Droit et l’équilibre social [Law and Social Equilibrium].—Among the ele- 
ments of social life, juridical factors have a considerable value due to the sanction and 
executive force which the state imposes on law. This fact caused the law to be regarded 
as a social equilibrium. Duprat, Sorokin, and Emile Lasbax put forward different the- 
ories of social equilibrium. In any case, social equilibrium, like an expression of practi- 
cal order, has a reason for existence in regard to the question of the unity of the social 
being. According to Léon Petrazycky, law manifests equally a tendency toward the 
harmonious rules of the different social conditions and their reunion into a harmonious 
whole not only in a particular social system but also in intersocial and international re- 
lations. If sociology should not be an integrality of the social sciences but their har- 
monious synthetizer, we could treat the unity of the social being—its harmonious 
equilibrium and its progress, not like an integrality of particular elements of the social 
being, but as a result of bringing them together.—Henryk Karnecki, Revue internationale 
de sociologie, XLV (1937), 387-04. (Ia, Ile.) S. M.S. 


127. La nouvelle Turquie et les équilibres sociaux (apercu schematique) [The new 
Turkey and Social Equilibrium—A Schematic Survey] -—The Ottoman Empire de- 
clined continually until the end of the World War in 1918, when it broke down com- 
pletely. This catastrophe was the result of the internal and external crisis of equilib- 
riums that subsisted in the Ottoman Empire for centuries. At the conclusion of the 
World War all that was left of the empire consisted of the Turkish nation. The man 
who is credited with the develo: opment of modern Turkey is Mustafa Kemal also called 
Ataturk (“Father of the Turks”). The Turkey of Ataturk is a state that consists of a 
system of equilibriums that can be enumerated: (1) geographic unity, (2) ethnic unity, 
(3) political unity, (4) moral unity, (5) all laws made according to the most modern 
scientific jurisprudence, and (6) economic organization national—controlled by the state. 
The motto of modern Turkey is: “Internal Order and External Peace.” A schematic 
presentation of the difference between modern Turkey and the ancient Ottoman Em- 
pire will illustrate the unity in modern Turkey: 


a) Under the reign of the sultans: b) In modern Turkey: 
1. Two academic systems 1. One academic system 


2. Two tribunal systems 2. One tribunal system 

3. Two calendar systems 3. One calendar system 

4. Two horal systems 4. One horal system 

5. Two family sections 5. One family 

6. Two functions for the state 6. One state—one government—one 
regime 


7. One law 

8. One language 

9. One nation 

8. Two systems of weights and meas- 10. One system of weights and measure- 
urements. ments 


—A. Basman, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLV (1937), 451-59. (IIle.) S. M.S. 


7. Two languages 


128. Quelques notes sur les facteurs principaux des équilibres sociaux [Some notes 
on the Principle Factors in Social Equilibrium].—Human life—the individual as well as 
collectivity—cannot escape the way of “love,”’ on the one hand, and of fear, on the 
other, without losing its social equilibrium. This is manifested in all the most character- 
istic psychical states, such as agreement, ,evolt, offense, regret, and moral regeneration. 
The actual state of the entire world, tyra'{nized by a preponderant fear, is evidence of a 
yearning for that love which Dante spefks of as a sublime universal factor.—J. K, 
Kochanowski, Revue internationale de sofologie, XLV (1937), 461-64. (IIa.) S. M.S. 


129. Introduction a la sociologie—en'fisagée comme connaissance des faits sociaux 
par les causes (premier partie) [Introduction to Sociology—Viewed as the Knowledge 
of Social Facts as Found in Their Caus}s (Part I)].—The field of action of sociology 
is twofold: (1) the study of the strictly ml fact—the interrelationships of individuals 
and the relations of collaboration and conflict that ensue—and (2) the synthesis of all 
the particular social sciences. That which coincides with the meaning of social sciences 
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is also inherent in the term “sociology.’”” Some are inclined to regard the term “‘so- 
ciology”’ as representing disciplines of practice or political systems that have nothing in 
common with theoretical science. Just as in the other sciences, however, a separation of 

ure science and applied science is an inevitable condition in research science. Sociology, 
if it is to fulfil its task, should never be confounded with politics. For us as for Durkheim 
and Kelsen, sociology is one of the natural sciences. Social facts are not isolated facts; 
they are part of the totality of phenomena in nature. A social fact is at the same time, a 
psychological, biological, chemical, physical, and cosmic fact. We study the social fact 
through conceptual separation. We do not agree with Durkheim that, whenever a social 
phenomenon is directly explained by a psychical phenomenon, individual psychology 
and social psychology are inseparable. We agree, however, with Durkheim that the 
group thinks, feels, and acts in another manner than would the individual if he were sep- 
arate. We agree with Le Bon about the particular character of the psychology of the 
crowd, but we do not agree with Durkheim that there is a conscience collective. Similarly, 
we do not accept the exaggerated pretention of the psychoanalytical school that inter- 
prets social facts in a hasty generalization of certain psychological theories. We are not 
partisans of the materialistic conception of history, which, according to our knowledge, 
is too unilateral. The distinction between normal social facts and pathological social 
facts counts among the applications of biology to sociology. Among the physical sci- 
ences, it is mechanics which found application in sociology. Comte, Ward, Solvay, Wal- 
ras, Ostwald, Haret, Oppenheimer, Bellon, and Francesco de Luca, have dealt in more 
or less detail with the law of dynamics as being the sole generator of social phenomena 
and of the elementary forms of the life of aggregate human beings. The services ren- 
dered by sociology to other sciences: the struggle for existence that applies in the eco- 
nomic theory of Malthus led Darwin to make it as a basis to his biological theory of 
natural selection and origin of the species. The division of labor of Adam Smith is to be 
found in Milne, Edwards, and Haeckel in their biological applications. Every sociologist 
should accept the view that social life has its laws. Between sociology and other sciences 
there is but one difference—the degree of probability of the laws which it formulates.— 
André de Maday, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLV (1937), 481-549. (Ja.) S. M.S. 


130. Introduction ala sociologie (deuxiéme partie) [Introduction to Sociology [Part 
II) ].—The question which will be examined in this section is to know according to which 
principles the will is produced which engenders social facts. The investigation of this 
question, according to my knowledge should serve as a basis for the explanation of 
social facts through their causes. The theories invoked for the explanation of social 
facts are numerous and varied. One could group them around four main themes: the 
altruistic, the utilitarian, the historical idealistic, and the historical materialistic. Every 
one of these four themes contains part of the truth, but they are all unilateral. My 
theory of “internationalism” is the synthesis of the right elements contained in the dif- 
ferent contradictory themes. It is to be noticed that volition is not investigated here 
except from the point of view of the motive which is attributed to it by different the- 
ories. The limited consideration as given by sociology is here investigated—the phe- 
nomenon of volition in individuals composing societies, without seeking to determine 
the origins of this volition. The internalist conception is composed of three themes: 
(1) men have always a goal, an intention when they act and create institutions; (2) the 
goal, followed by the individuals or the groups, be it materialistic or idealistic, is seen 
in the light that the preoccupations of men are part of those two domains; and (3) in the 
choice of means the actions of individuals or of groups are subject to the strict rules of 
utilitarianism. These themes should serve as a foundation for a new social philosophy. 
The notions of end and means are often relative. The transformation of ends into 
means and of means into ends perhaps explains why the truth to which this study is 
devoted has not been perceived sooner.—Ibid., pp. 549-620 (Ia.) S. M. S. 


131. La Notion d’équilibre et la sociologie psychologique [The Idea of Equilibrium 
and Social Psychology].—In the first half of the century of the existence of sociology, 
the notion of social equilibrium was of great importance, because of its relation to the 
body of sociological theory. With Spencer and Comte the notion of equilibrium resulted 
from the dualism of means and ends. From the moment, however, that it was under- 
stood that the notion of social equilibrium did not mean what the naturalistic school 
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with its inevitable fatalism attributed to it but, on the contrary, that this notion rested 
on the possibility of human intervention and on rational conduct, the question of know- 
ing whether this notion of social equilibrium would continue in importance in sociology 
became very important. Between 1880 and 1890 there developed the notion that hu- 
man society is a product of the human mind and that it was transmitted from generation 
to generation. In the course of these last years the principle of sociology was modified 
and it passed from an exclusively naturalistic method to a psychological one. Since 
then sociology developed as a science of civilization so that the history of mind and 
civilization began to play an important role. The mental and moral life of all times, of 
all places, and in all its manifestations has become a subject of study for sociology. 
Actually, then, the question should be posited in the following manner: Does the no- 
tion of equilibrium still have meaning for sociology now that it has become a science of 
the mind? The notion of equilibrium as a normative idea has never been in harmony 
with naturalism. Psychological equilibrium and disequilibrium, individual as well as 
collective and social, exist in social reality, and hence equilibrium is of fundamental in- 
terest for the individual and for society.—Johan von Schmid, Revue internationale de 
sociologie, XLV (1937), 621-27. (Ia, Ila.) S. M. S. 


132. “Intelligence,” facteur d’équilibre social [‘‘Intelligence” as a Factor in Social 
Equilibrium].—The concept of equilibrium in the strict sense of physics cannot be ap- 
plied to social facts except in a metaphorical and analogical manner. Social life is a 
continuous creation of intervals of an ever renewing equilibrium and also of intervals 
of consensus. The main distinction is to be made in the manner social facts are pre- 
sented, on the one hand, and natural facts, on the other. Certainly, the equilibrium in 
nature and those conditions in human society which correspond to equilibrium are the 
result of numerous factors. But, while in nature, it is a matter of mechanical instinctive 
factors, in human society it is a matter of conscious factors nationally directed and col- 
lectively organized. Through the activity of “intelligence” (intellectual classes) great 
correspondences are consolidated in the form of values that are imposed onall. In fact, be- 
cause of the division of labor in society, an intellectual class has arisen which undertook 
as a specific social category the task of representing the “mind” and its highest possi- 
bilities—the faculties of intellectual creativeness. Through “intelligence” those values 
are elaborated which are indispensable to life and to the evolution of the entire society. 
“Intelligence” not only elaborates those values but spreads them in society. This 
group of intellectuals is concerned with the crystallization of the university of culture, 
and it has become in human society the representative of the “mind” and of spiritual 
power.—Arnost Blaha, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLV (1937), 629-36. (IIIa.) 
S. 


133. Les Aspects politiques du probléme des classes moyennes [Political Aspects of 
the Problem of the Middle Classes].—The definition of the middle classes is a task yet 
to be accomplished, or perhaps not to be accomplished. This is not so much due to the 
shortcomings of the methods employed as to the very nature of the middle classes, com- 
prising as they do groups with widely divergent income, interests, and modes of life. 
Even the relative numerical importance of particular groups within these classes is un- 
known. There is a need for governmental protection of these classes against adversity in 
recurring economic crises, and yet, if they are to continue to facilitate the exchange of 
individuals between the various social levels, there cannot be any strict governmental 
regulation. The opposition of interests within the middle classes necessitates a knowl- 
edge of their particularities before any action can be taken.—Georges de Leener, 
Revue d’Institut de Sociologie, XVII (1937), 1-17, (IIIc.) J. A. C. 


134. Les Rapports entre la propriété et le travail dans le métayage italien [The Rela- 
tionships between the Proprietor and Labor in Italian Share-cropping].—In the general 
pattern of Italian métayage there is usually a well-defined set of rights and duties bind- 
ing the owner of the land and the farmer who works it. In addition to the yearly con- 
tract that is drawn up, both parties abide by the usages of the region. The proprietor 
furnishes the land, dwelling, tools, taxes, insurance, and expenses of cultivation; the 
farmer is responsible for efficient cultivation of the land, for maintenance of all that is 
given over to him, and for transportation of the owner’s share of the harvest to the latter’s 
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storehouses. Through an intermediary overseer, proprietor and worker are in constant 
collaboration, and accounts are carefully kept. The yearly harvest is usually shared 
equally, as are any extraordinary expenses. While there are often disagreements be- 
tween the two parties, they are seldom serious enough to disrupt the arrangement. 
Most of the farmers hope to become landowners themselves some day. Expropriated 
lands have been made available for purchase on long-term payments to encourage 
workers to become small proprietors who may be counted on as “defenders of their coun- 
try and its laws. ’—G. Jacquemyns, Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie, XVII (1937), 
509-22. (IIIg.) J. A. C. 


135. La Marché des annonces des journaux allemands depuis 1933 [The Market for 
Advertisements in German Newspapers since 1933].—During the past few years there 
has been a great decrease in the number of German newspapers and in the sale of ad- 
vertisements. While the opinion cannot be easily proved, it is thought that the restric- 
tions placed in the press by the German government are largely responsible. The field 
of journalism offers many problems that may fruitfully be studied by objective sociolo- 
ae Eliasberg, Revue de I’Institut de Sociologie, XVII (1937), 522-26. (IIIg.) 
| ea 


136. Centres d’études sociales en Pologne [Centers of Social Studies in Poland].— 
The study of Poland’s pressing economic and social problems is being carried on by a 
rather large number of institutes, some of which are also concerned with the more ab- 
stract problems of sociological study. The Polish Institute of Sociology, at Poznan, is 
directed by Professor Florian Znaniecki; and, while most of its members are attached to 
the University of Poznan, it is primarily an organization for scientific research rather 
than pedagogy. Sociology is here regarded as an objective science of facts, not concerned 
directly with practical problems or social reforms. Much use is made of autobiographical 
materials a detailed descriptions of social groups. The Institute for the Study of 
Social Problems, at Warsaw, has made researches into such diverse problems as the 
labor market, unemployment, migrations of workers, social assistance, public health, 
propaganda in favor of the working classes, and social insurance. It has carried on a 
number of studies in collaboration with the Polish government. The Institute of Social 
Economy, at Warsaw, is devoted exclusively to the collection of data and interpretation 
of its findings in special publications. Among its most valuable studies are those dealing 
with unemployment a the living conditions of laborers and peasants. A vast amount 
of autobiographical materials has been gathered and presented with emphasis on eco- 
nomic, social, and political aspects.—G. Jacquemyns, Revue de I’ Institute de Sociologie, 
XVII (1937), 527-34. (Id.) J. A. C. 


137. Loisirs et divertissements [Leisure Time and Recreation].—The hierarchy of 
the social classes extends to their use of leisure time and their modes of recreation. The 
lower classes try to emulate those ranked above them not only in material evidences of 
conspicuous leisure but in asserting their needs for culture. The increased leisure time 
of the working classes, together with their raised standard of living, now enables them 
to partake of the most varied amusements. [Specific reports on a number of those are 
included.] Recreation is an important item in the average family budget and in the 
general economic order. Freedom of choice, the stimulation of competition, and maximi- 
zation of self seem to be the prime psychological aspects of popular recreations. The 
problem of organization of leisure time activities has been met in the dictatorships by 
state imposition and direction, and in the democracies by state encouragement and co- 
ordination. In the latter instance there are found many private organizations not func- 
tioning in the former, so statistics of recreation in the two types of state are not com- 
parable. [Reports on the public organization of leisure-time activities in several coun- 
tries are included.] In the discussions of the Semaine there was disagreement as to 
whether organization of leisure-time activity should seek to meet the popular demands 
of recreation or should offer more in the way of cultural education. There was also dis- 
agreement as to whether or not the state should take an active part in the direction of 
recreation.—Antoinette Fuss, Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie, XVII (1937), 667-784. 
6.) J. A. C. 
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138. Le Théatre des marionettes et son intérét sociologique [The Marionette The- 
ater and Its Sociological Interest]—The popular marionette theater, designed as it is 
for the common people, throws light on several aspects of the popular psychology. The 
subjects are usually historical, concerning noble characters who can be more success- 
fully symbolized by the dolls than by flesh-and-blood actors. The language is that of 
the people, the most natural in the world, except when specific dialects are used in 
caricature. The dolls vary considerably in elaborateness and technique of operation, 
with particular types confined to certain localities. Many localities have their own par- 
ticular favorite among the classic heroes, and these are evolved into popular 7 — 
Paul M.-G. Lévy, Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie, XVII (1937), 789-95. (IIb.) J.A 


139. Le Rapport de supérieur & subordonné dans la sociologie générale; la sociologie 
de l’enfant et la pédagogie sociale [The Relation of the Superior to the Subordinate in 
General Sociology: The Sociology of Childhood and Social Pedagogy].—This is the in- 
troductory lecture to a course on the relations between teaching and social life—a course 
presenting aspects of general sociology, the sociology of the child, and social pedagogy. 
When two individuals or two groups maintain relations of any duration, there is estab- 
lished almost invariably an inequality whereby one becomes superior and the other 
subordinate. This may arise from natural differences of strength, intelligence, etc., or 
from social differences of function, of group prestige, etc. Abuses of power occur only 
when one person or group is dependent on the other for some indispensable benefit, 
whether material or mora ral Such dependency may be economic, sentimental, physical, 
or purely social. Among small children dominance is based on age, aggressiveness, 
physical and mental powers, attractiveness, and, with increasing age, the increasing 
influence of social values received from adults. Most children manage to excel in cer- 
tain specialties, thereby attaining momentary superiority. Abuses occur most often 
when the hitherto inferior child attains superiority over a newcomer or a smaller child. 
In the child’s complete dependence on the adult in all four of the types mentioned above 
lies a great danger that the parent or teacher will unwittingly abuse his position of domi- 
nance. The teacher must not only instruct the child in ethics and in the duties which 
superiority entails but must also guard against arbitrary acts, attacks on the child’s 
dignity, and the self-complacency often attached to the pedagogical status.—Aimée 
Racine, Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie, XVII (1937), 285-302. (IIIf.) J. A. C. 


140. Bureaucratie et fonctionnarisme [Bureaucracy and the Functionary].—This 
study aims to dissociate the constitutive elements of bureaucracy as it is found today in 
those countries of Europe governed by the parliamentary system with separation of 
powers. The social importance of bureaucracy proceeds from the great number of per- 
sons whom it affects by the imposition of its forms and constraints. The word has had 
attached to it an unfavorable connotation because of the excessive influence of function- 
aries, but it denotes primarily the more and more general influence that bureaus are 
coming to exercise on all enterprises in all administrations. This increased importance 
has resulted largely from the extension of the jurisdiction of the state into public wel- 
fare, public works, regulation of commerce and industry, etc., making necessary a 
great corps of specialized government workers. Inevitably the clerks who handle the 
details are in a position to give their own interpretations to rules and laws, and to serve 
the interests of the political party in power or even their own interests rather than those 
of the people. The prestige of being a government employee and the attendant security 
and special privileges have attracted an overabundance of young workers. The feeling 
of self-importance which is derived from the individual’s personal identification with the 
power of the state, and absorption in a narrowly circumscribed job where formal rules 
and precedents are all-important, sets the functionary off from his former fellows. But, 
in spite of the shortcomings of the bureaucratic system, it has served to transmit civili- 
zation and to meet the needs that are demanded of the state, guaranteeing a minimum 
existence without too heavily constraining the governed.—Daniel Warnotte, Revue de 
V Institut de Sociologie, XVII (1937), 219-60, (IIIc,e.) J. A. C. 


141. Sociologické a filosofické ziklady BeneSovy politické teorie [Sociological and 
Philosophical Basis of Benes’ Political Theory.]|—Bene’ belongs to the supporters of 
critical realism, who favor a concensus of subjectivism, objectivism, individualism, col- 
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lectivism, intellectualism, or emotionalism. Politics is for him a question of the theory of 
knowledge, that is, exact knowlege of reality. But politics is also a permanent action, 
with a humanitarian ideal.—Arnost Blaha, Sociologické revue, V (1934), 7-15. (Ia, Ile.) 
J. S.R. 


142. Socialni mobilita jedné z naSich venkovskych obcf [Social Mobility of One of 
Our Villages].—In general, the peasant class is less inclined to mobility than the others. 
The territorial and the professional mobility is more intensive than the religious. But 
the social mobility of the community on the whole is now much greater than it was in 
the pre-war days. The cultural mobility is caused by compulsory education. The terri- 
torial mobility frequently causes also the professional mobility.—Ant. Obrdlfk, Sociolog- 
ické revue, V (1934), 25-52. (IIIc, IVc.) J. S.R. 


143. Hospod&rské prvky v krisi rodinného Zivota [Economic Factors in the Crisis of 
the Family Life].—The author ascribes the late marriages of public employees in Czech- 
oslovakia to the maladjustment between the one-sided slow growth of their incomes dur- 
ing earlier years of service and the curve of needs of young married employees. This lag 
should be overcome by a more effective family allowance system. This would help also 
to solve the problem of married women in public service.—K. Mailwald, Sociologické 
revue, V (1934), 16-24. (IIIg.) J. S. R. 


144. Sociologie v Anglii [English Sociology].—Any effort to write the history of 
sociology in England must be chiefly a record of the development of more adequate 
knowledge, more precise methods, and more fundamental orientation in the special 
fields of anthropogeography, biology, psychology, anthropology, history, economics, 
political science, and social reform. Among the tendencies in social philosophy before 
1850 that have proved sociologically relevant were deism and rationalism, for they 
helped to generate interest in the study of man’s secular behavior. Herbert Spencer re- 
mained a lonely and isolated figure in British social science—Howard Becker, Socio- 
logické revue, V (1934), 251-72. (Ib.) J. S.R. 


145. K sociologii nezaméstnanosti [The Sociology of Unemployment].—A total so- 
lution of the problem of unemployment requires a program of integrally planned social 
reconstruction, one of its fundamental conditions being a sociological analysis of the 
situation of unemployment in all its social relationships and consequences. In view of 
this necessity, the Sociological Seminar of the Masaryk University carried on sociologi- 
cal research on the general standard of living of the unemployed (food, lodging, cloth- 
ing), receipts and expenditures, indebtedness, health, family life, child care, the socio- 
psychological factors in the loss of the professional status, the present daily occupation, 
the part taken in the social life (politics, religion, clubs), social attitudes in general, the 
attitudes to the unemployment relief, and opinions about the present crisis and its ex- 
planation. The method was a questionnaire to about two hundred persons, the largest 
part of which were unemployed workers from the industrial suburbs of Brno. The main 
results seem to indicate that the unemployed tends to radicalism or to negativism and 
eventually suffers from a kind of stupor. But they nearly all work to get work again 
and think that with work everything else will be solved.—Bruno Zwicker, Sociologické 
revue, V (1934), 2906-305; ibid., VI (1935), 34-43. (IIIg.) J.S.R. 


146. Die ‘‘allgemeine” und die “‘spezielle’”’ statische Methodenlehre [The ‘‘Gener- 
al’”’ and “Special’’ Theory of Statistical Method].—The general theory of statistics must 
be distinguished from the special application of statistical techniques to concrete prob- 
lems (rate computation, etc.) Statistical theory must concern itself with general laws 
underlying the application of statistical manipulation. Special or applied statistics 
must discover techniques suited to the problem under consideration. Part I approaches 
the general theory of statistics from an analysis of its basic objects of investigation. 
Part II deals with these in reference to “special’’ statistical method but also takes up 
the problem of the implications inherent in the methodology and the concrete problems 
which must be solved when we apply statistical techniques to any specific problem.— 
Franz Zizek, Hildebrands Jahrbiicher fiir nationalékonomie und Statistik, CX XXVIII 
(1933), 641-92. (Ia.) H. D. D. 
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147. Wandlungen in der Lebensdauer und dem Altersaufbau der Bevilkerung: 
Wirtschaftliche und gesellschaftliche Wirkungen [Changes in the Life-Span and Age 
Composition of Populations: Social and Economic Effects].—Tables are presented 
showing the change in the age grouping of the populations of European and Asiatic 
countries. The literature of the problem is reviewed, and the author points out the new 
social problems which must be faced with the increase of the aged among various popu- 
lations. He considers these effects from the point of view of an increased life-expectancy 
in middle age and a declining birth-rate. In conclusion, he states that the ultimate ef- 
fects of such a change in population need not be greatly feared. There will be no great 
overloading of the credit structure, and there will probably be less friction between 
generations than there is today.—Paul Mombert, Hildebrands J ahrbiicher fiir national- 
dkonomie und Statistik, CXXXIX (1933), 36-70. (IVa.) E. R. 


148. Die soziale Frage in Betriebe [The Social Question in Business].—The adjust- 
ment of technique to human factors, individualization of work, and abolishment of the 
production belt, prevent technical troubles from arising. Full payment for work done 
on a piece-work basis abolishes tensions of an economic nature. The granting of mini- 
mum wages, satisfactory social relations within the working group and between worker 
and foreman also prevent tension. Hitherto sozial Politik has been focused on discus- 
sions and solutions in the economic world outside of business, while today a new orienta- 
tion has taken place. Psychological problems within business are now being dealt with. 
—Rudolf Schwenger, Hildebrands Jahrbiicher fiir nationalékonomie und Statistik, 
CXLII (1935), 149-63. (IIg.) H. D. D. 


149. Wachstumsschwankungen mitteleuropdischer Vélker seit dem Mittelalter 
[Fluctuations in the Growth of Middle European Peoples since the Middle Ages].—The 
history of populations since the Middle Ages shows that economic conditions alone do 
not determine the growth or decline of a population. As the population characteristics 
of the twelfth and the eighteenth century show, high fertility is connected with a real 
culture in which idealism and optimism dominate life-motivations. The will to have 
children is more important than other social conditions—Wilhelm Abel, Hildebrands 
Jahrbiicher fiir nationalékonomie und Statistik, CXLII (1935), 670-92. (IVa.) E. R. 


150. Das Quantititsproblem [The Problem of Quantity]—Although qualitative 
measures are necessary for population increase, quantitative measures must be under- 
taken at the same time. Malthus saw the problem only in terms of equal increase in all 
countries, but rates of increase differ and competition naturally arises between various 
peoples. Population increase is the chief root of political change. For — urposes, 
1.e., from the point of view of the individual, a regulation of the number of children is 
desirable, but for the power of the state an increased birth-rate is necessary. The in- 
dividual must make sacrifices for the state. Birth-control practices are on the increase, 
therefore we must have laws which will punish insufficient conceptions, since the signifi- 
cance of a culture is so closely connected with the size of population. Ultimately, there 
must be international planning for a population balance.—Karl von Balas, Hildebrands 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, CXLIV (1936), 410-33. (IVa, IIIa.) 
E. R. 


151. Die Arbeitsbuch [The Work Book].—The labor passport is a necessity in 
planning for the labor market. Those with a monthly income up to 1,000 marks and 
leading white-collar workers as well as ordinary workers must have one. Citizens and 
noncitizens, members of all races, get one. It contains personal data, a record of training 
types of experience, etc. The importance of such information for wartime mobilization 
is stressed.—O. Jache, Hildebrands Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, 
CXLIV (1936), 465-80. (IIIg.) E. R. 


152. Generationsdauer und Bevilkerungsvermehrung [Generation Span and Popu- 
lation Growth].—A high marriage age not only diminishes the number of children in a 
population but shows up the speed of reproduction as expressed in generation sequences. 
The growth of a population is a function of how rapidly generations succeed one an- 
other. By abolition of long academic careers a quicker sequence of generations will be 
attained.—Stella Seeberg, Hildebrands Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, 
CXLIV (1936), 606-15. (I[Va.) E. R. 
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153. Frankreich [France].—For the time being it is very difficult to make statements 
regarding France, since a state of flux prevails and there seems to be no social institution 
which is exempt from rapid change. Three factors external to France are shaping its 
destiny. Most important of these is Germany, the others are Russia, England, and other 
democracies. Domestic economic difficulties are not solely the result of Popular Front 
policies. Social reforms such as the raising of wages, the forty-hour week, paid vaca- 
tions, and collective bargaining were long overdue. Attempts to reduce tariff restric- 
tions and to create more liberal conditions for international trade have long been re- 
sisted by farmers and industrialists. The Popular Front has taken over a heavily laden 
financial structure. The need of the state for money far exceeds annual savings. There 
are no more reparations from Germany. At the same time France is still in debt to 
America. In agrarian affairs the problems of farm tenancy and labor are still completely 
unsolved. The social legislation of the Popular Front has been disadvantageous to 
small entrepreneurs. The nationalization of the arms industry will probably be fol- 
lowed by that of heavy industry. It should be noted also that the real wage of workers 
has declined.—Adolf Giinther, Hildebrands Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und 
Statistik, CXLVI (1937), 309-22. (IIle.) E. R. 


154. Die theorethische Erfassbarkeit des Politischen in der Wirtschaft [Theoretic 
Comprehension of a Political Aspect in Economics].—One of the most frequent criti- 
cisms brought against economic theory is that it was established by classical economists 
who were the product of a liberal social epoch and who wrote according to conditions 
which prevailed in economic life at that time. Since a liberal economy no longer exists, 
the problem arises of how to apply such theories to a social situation such as that of 
German national socialism. Political goals have changed, but it is not the task of the 
theoretician to find the best means for the realization of these new political aims. The 
change of political aims may affect concrete aspects of economic life, but theory should 
not be made subject to these. Theory should be timeless and independent of all histori- 
cal change. Classical economics was historically bound. It was not a body of “pure” 
theory but representative of a political point of view. There is, of course, no clear or 
simple means for obtaining a knowledge of economy, since economic life is always bound 
historically. Manfred Wohlgemuth, Hildebrands Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und 
Statistik, CXLVI (1937), 385-415. (IIle.) E. R. 


155. Tolstoi et les problémes fondamentaux de la pédagogie [Tolstoy and the Funda- 
mental Problems of Pedagogy].—Tolstoy’s educational theories offer an interesting 
contrast to some “‘sociologistic” theories. Despite his apparent pessimism, Tolstoy yet 
believed that the child is closer to perfection than the adult. Society is a corrupting in- 
fluence. Harmonious development of all the faculties is the supreme end of life. The 
infant is pure and possessed of a kind of wisdom which experience and education may 
draw out but not instil. He represents primitive harmony such as we find in all nature. 
Education should never be compulsory. The finding principle in all education must be 
respect for the liberty of the child. The teacher must adapt the school to the child since 
the basis for all instruction is the right of the child to begin subjects when he is ready for 
them. Also, the child (guided by his parents’ decision) must elect his own subjects. The 
teacher must wait for spontaneous choice and then mold his teaching around it. Sug- 
gestion, not force, the power of example, not precept, will shape discipline. In every 
situation thoroughgoing equality must be maintained. The child must be considered an 
equal. The relationship between teacher and child must be a whole one, i.e., the master 
must recognize that he influences the child by every response made to the child. Hence 
how we respond to the child will determine what he becomes.—M. Marly, Revue inter- 
nationale de sociologie, XLI (1933), 3-25. (IIIf.) H. D. D. 
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